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Swift & Company’s Soybean Plant at Champaign, Illinois 
[For description see page 540.] 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 


tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. > 
AMARILLO, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS PEORIA, !LL. 
Grain Exchange Members Grain and Cotton Exchange Members Board of Trade Members 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. sartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers. Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments _ Bowen Grain Co,, H. D., grain commission.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* Carter Grain Co.,:C, M.. brokerage and consignments.* Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers, . 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co.. grain-field seeds.* Davitte Grain & Feed Co., grain merchants,  _ Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. Lone Star Hlevators, public storage-merchandising. Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.* Luke Grain Co., grain commissicn.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. Miles, P. B. & C..C., grain commission.* 
BALTIMORE, MD. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgmts,, merchants. 
Chamber of Commerce Members Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage * 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Beer ‘& Co.. Inc., DB. H., grain, hay, seeds.* i 
s Commercial Exchange Members 


Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HUTCHINSON, KAN. - 
chan Members Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
r Cores gat he ee 28 _ Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.* PITTSBURGH, PA. 

American Elytr. & Grain Diy., recrs., shprs., consmts. ; 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. ; Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
McConnell, E. E., consignments, brokerage.* Rogers & Co.:, Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. Board of Trade Members 
Provoost, S..H., grain and feed broker." ‘ Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* A BB etn 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* ; : te te Si u Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 

Pe eee aed JACKSON, MICH. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Member Chicago Board of Trade 
B Frazier Col, grain. merchants.* Gates, Harry D., wholesale hay and ‘‘Servall’’ litter. ; oe Exchange Members 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants. Archer-Daniels-Midlond Co., grain merchants.* 
Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mehts.-consignments. 
CAIRO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* Board of Trade Members - 
Win ferro ey BG 2 P iohse A pee = 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Christopher & Co., B. ¢ “9, cash ind options. as Ss OUIS, MO. 
i ee ih cts, Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mehts. Merchants Exchange Members 

Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country Tun grain.® The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 4 s,eyser-Busch. Inc.. f rrains.* 
Piper Grain & Mfg. Co., receivers and shippers. Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts.* B: i ‘a Sreaaee! Rew steed ae ; * 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* Moore-Seayer Grain Co., grain receive allard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments-futures.* 


Yuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co,, consignments. TOstGR TLS Tessa zy oa ‘ ] 
CHICAGO, ILL Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., grain merchants.* 70SteS-Lusk Grain Co., grain merchants-consignments. * 
; ~ Vanderslice-Lynds Co., kafir, milo, consignments. * Knowlton Grain Co., wide awake grain merchants,* 
ts ; a tare a epee —— b. Langenberg Bros. Grain C grain ¢ ission.* 
Board of Trade Members Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments.* BE ee » SaFaln) S0., ST ab COMMISSIOR- 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* atorton & Co., grain commission.* ‘ 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks. Se eens Cs everything in grain.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants. * > anson ommiussion Co., grain commission.* 
Dole & Co., J. H., recvrs.-comm. mchts.* LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Schwarz Grain Co., grain dealers, consignments.* 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & proy. futures.* Farmer Co., E. L., grain & feed broker. Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments. * 
Havey, E. F., commission merchant.* : ; 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds, 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, grain commission mehts,* LOS ANGELES, CALIF ‘ be SALINA, KANS. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 5 : : Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mehts.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain mercbants.* Member Chicago Board of Trade Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. Clyde Vedder & Co., broker, grain, provisions, stocks, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
4 King Co, glass W., sorg 5, sJeor § = 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, c.s. meal.* LOUISVIELE, KY. es 0., Douglass W., sorghums, corn, s/corn, cane sd.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* ; SIDNEY, OHIO . 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed, i MEMPHIS, TENN. SIOUX CITY, IOWA | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 3 rie? Pha a Exchange Membera Grain Exchange Members 
- f) r) . car . 2c are * ~ . . 7 . ; 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.” uxton, I. H.,. broker and commission merchant. Manley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* | 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., ‘buyers wheat, corn, oats.” MILWAUKEE, WIS. : TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members, ae Nore & Co., A. 4 ., Consignments, futures, tr. buyers. | 
we yral oa “} “| CLD Tiete** A 
DECATUR, ILL. Stratton Grain Co., grain merehants,* SAnEhenth oe ee Specialists. og 2 ! 
Baldwin Blevator Co., grain merchants.* : « o., BE. L., consignments, futures. : 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* } 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants.” TOPE : 
Livergood & Hight, consignments & futures solicited.* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, Jerby Gini : \ Sy KANSAS 
Chamber of Commerce Members Derby Grain Co., general grain merchants,* : 
DENVER, COLO. Bunge levator Corp., grain merehants, 
5 Carel “oy “te illine whe x 
eatin Eachenge! Meriintn 05 GaN, Mietapert sed, Sang mane 3 WELLINGTON, KANS, 
Intermountain Elevator Co., recyrs., shprs., consignmts.” friawathn Geni ihe aeraeninee.® 8, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington ‘Tern. Elvtr. 
Scroggins Grain Co. gv srehants,® 
DETROIT, MICH. croggins Grain Co, grain merchants, : 
International Grain Corp., grain merchants. WICHITA, KANS. 
ENID, OKLA OMAHA, NEBR. Board of Trade Members j 
Board of Trade Seen ce Grain Exchange Members Adair-Morton Grain or; wheat, corn, oats, barley, * : 
Partlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants." Craig Grain ©o,., wheat specialists, consignments. 


Fenquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg,* Pell-'Triml 

1} Ar aae cat ell-Trimbtle 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants, 

E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.” 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* 
Salina Terminal Elytr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elytr. 


o Smith-MeLinden Grain Co., wheat, corn, grains, feeds. Sy 
Wallngford Grain Corp., Sam P., grain and storage 
Wichita Terminal Elytr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business,* 


Co., recvr and shippers, 
Updike Grain Corp., reeeivers & shippers.* 


PAXTON, ILL. WINCHESTER, IND. : 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, Watson Grain Co., corn and oats brokers.* 


Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade us . 

‘ rma) ¢ m of t eae f eve We e (Est. 1882 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (HWst, 1884). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of suderesare 2 
field seed. 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per cony. Entered - 
Post Office at Chicago, Il., under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. LXXIX. No. 12. December 22, 1937. 


Grain World (Est. 1928), \ 
wholesalers in grain, feed, and ; ‘i 
as second Class matter November 27, 1930, at the ) 


Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls ; 


tid a et ak ee ls 
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MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad, market for all grains. 
Its industrial consumption and shipping demand provides an 
active demand all the year. Milwaukee, the foremost brewing 
center and largest malt manufacturing city, is the leading malting 
barley market of the country. Milwaukee is known for fast 
unloading and prompt returns. 


Wisconsin rye is known the world over for its fine quality and 
works advantageously thru the Milwaukee market. 


Milwaukee, with ample storage facilities and large stocks, is the 
natural gateway to a large consuming area, and solicits inquiries 
for all grains. 


Milwaukee is the logical distributing center for feedstuffs, 
millfeeds, brewers grains, and malt sprouts, and enjoys an 
enviable reputation in all sections. 


Deal with any of these Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange Members: 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Johnstone-Templeton Co. 


Grain Merchants Grain Commission 
W. M. Bell Co. P. C. Kamm Co. 
Grain Merchants Shippers of Grain 
Roy I. Campbell Leonard J. Keefe 
Grain Commission Grain Commission 
Cargill, Incorporated La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Grain Merchants Grain and Feed 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. J. V. Lauer & Co. 
Feed and Grain Grain Commission 
Franke Grain Co., Inc. Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
Feed Merchants Grain Commission 
Fraser-Smith Co., Ltd. The Paetow Co. 
Grain Commission Shippers of Feed 
Lowell Hoit & Co. The Riebs Co. 
Grain Commission Maltsters-Grain Receivers 


Stratton Grain Co. 
Grain and Feed Merchants 


“MAKE MILWAUKEE YOUR MARKET” 
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i GRAIN - STOCKS 
LAMSON BROS.&CO. soxns:corron 

2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, Le BUTTERS EGGS 

“63 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


E. F. HAVEY 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
GRAIN and SEEDS 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Arthur J. Pollak, Mgr., Cash Grain Dept. 

hone State 9760 
Consignments Solicited—Bids ‘‘To-Arrive” 
Ask for our Shipping Prices 


CHICAGO 


— ESTABLISHED 1880 —— 


ASK FOR BIDS 
JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. ve ceroue 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 


' CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Safety 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
BUYERS OF and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 414x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 


° , , 1 . 1 

Oats Corn Wheat Barley at $2.5 per hundred, 00, $10.0 plus 

Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, GRAIN & FEED J oe 
Ia. Ja. Ohio Mo. 332 §. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. aie 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code............6. 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1917), Cee eee 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic eis! ain edition) 4.00 
Peosens Export Grain Code........ .00 
B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.. 20.00 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Rite beret Gal Ce ee 15.00 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO Bentley's Complete Braue odo." -::10:00 
t 

RECEIVERS BUYERS SHIPPERS Celneve Cane USE 30:00 

B h All Principal paket Including Bk age FE hye sacar Ss 

ranches in c 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAH KANSAS CITY ekain peer rei a 

MILWAUKEE ST. Louis PEORIA 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA — ST. LOUIS 
HARRIS, BURROWS & HICKS 
135 South La Salle Street, cateten ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Members Principal Stock and Grain Exchanges 


We Specialize in Hedging and Each Operations 


ee BD oo en Laas 
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PEORIA 


Located in the very center of Illinois’ great corn 
producing territory, Peoria has three of the largest 
corn consuming industries, and is the distilling center 
of the United States. This market also has favor- 
able freight rates to the Gulf and Southeastern terri- 
tory, which give the Peoria grain merchants un- 


limited facilities for grain distribution. 


So great is the demand, that Iowa and Missouri 
find their best market here at times and large quan- 
tities of corn move to this great Gateway from these 
states. Owing to the comparatively short haul to 
Peoria, railroads move this Peoria grain in much 
shorter time than to other terminals, insuring quicker 


returns. 


These Peoria Board of Trade Members 
Want to Serve You 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


James E. Bennett & Co. 
H. D. Bowen Grain Co. 
Geo. W. Cole Grain Co. 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
J. H. Dole & Company 


C. H. Feltman Grain Co. 
Lowell Hoit & Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Luke Grain Co. 

P. B. & C. C. Miles 
Mueller Grain Co. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corporation, Limited 
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TOLEDO 


a leading Grain, Feed, Seed and Milling 
Center has natural advantages 
— Lake and Rail Transportation 


—Unexcelled Storage Facilities 


— A Constantly Bidding Market 


Henry Hirsch & Sons Norris Grain Co. 

G. R. Forrester Co. Cargill, Incorporated 

H. W. DeVore & Co. Kasco Mills, Inc. 

The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. E. L. Southworth & Co., Inc. 
The Rice Grain Co. Lansing Grain Co. 

Patterson Grain Co. Continental Grain Co. 


Halbuard Warren & Chandler 
National Milling Branch of National Biscuit Co. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President E. F. Emmons, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


A Service of 59 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH ORE NOSR—Wignliss Hutchinson, Salina, Pratt, Belleville, Fort Scott, Emporia, "Can Bend, Colb Dod 
Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo.; Gauihas Nebr. ds tide a LE ee 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 
Incorporated 


Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Future orders executed in all markets. Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


WANT ADS 


in the GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated make 
wants known to everyone connected with the grain trade. 
If you desire to buy or rent, sell or lease an elevator or 
anything used by grain dealers, try a want ad twice a month 
and your want will soon be satisfied. 


eee) SONY. (ew wr 
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ST. LOUIS 


“The Central Market’ 


Surrounded by the great grain producing areas of the Mississippi 


Valley desires to serve you— 


Located where 26 lines of railroads converge, it has unexcelled 
transportation from the grain producing areas of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, lowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and 
States further west— 


The terminus of eastern trunk lines, and having direct through 
lines to the gulf, including a modern government-operated barge 
line to New Orleans, at a differential of 3 cents per hundred under 
the rail rate, St. Louis is regarded by foreign buyers as a logical 
starting point for foreign grain shipments. The lower freight rate 
by water enhances the price at St. Louis which inures to the benefit 


of the country shipper— 


The enormous flour and feed milling industries of the city, enjoy- 
ing many in-transit privileges and selling their product for export 
and to the cotton-producing South also take a large percentage of 


St. Louis grain receipts— 


Give any of these members of the St. Lowis Merchants Exchange listed 


here an opportunity to prove to you the advantages of this market— 


Ballard-Messmore Grain Co. Knowlton Grain Co. 
Barkley Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 

R. H. Baumgartner & Co. Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
James E. Bennett &.Co. Morton & Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated Mullally-Evans Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. Nanson Commission Co. 
Continental Grain Co. Norris Grain Corporation 
Dannen Grain & Milling Co. Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co. Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co. 
Garmon Grain Co. Schwarz Grain Co. 

Lowell Hoit & Co. Seele Bros. Grain Co. 
Jostes-Lusk Grain Co. J. H. Teasdale Com. Co. 


Terminal Grain Co. 


Cyt 
bo 
a 
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Chamber of Commerce 
— Members 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


INCORPORATED 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


761 Chamber of Commerce 


gaimont Mina, Terminal Offices 


Marshall, Minn. Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
Williston, No. Dak. Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Boston, Omaha, 


Hedging by Dealing 
in Grain Futures 


i Crystal, No. Dak. Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, Spokane, 
A ee UL, La ig Adelie Bic han- Pa iasantena eer Seattle, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Man.; Montreal, Que. 


diers of grain; not a fragmentary discus- Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


sion but a presentation of the subject in 
a comprehensive and scientific manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides ar extensive bibliogra- 


phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging: Limi- 
tations Affecting Hedging; The Extent of 
Hedging; Extension of the Principle of 
Hedging. 


This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 $. 0. b. Chicago AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS : : 
Copaglidnted Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, II. 


Coon Rapids, Ia.—I have taken the Jour- B U N G E ELEVATO R C O R PO R ATI O N 
Peoat it William’ Grettenbers, ~ Wane MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grettenberg Grain Co. 


Intermountain Elevator Company 


Affidavit of Weight 


and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO (D Rcatin ) 
Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators uplicating 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED This form is designed for use in mak- 


ing sworn statements of amount of grain 
loaded to substantiate claims for loss of 
grain in transit or when dispute arises. 
Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
5%x8% inches, and bound in ‘books of 
50 blanks, perforated, and 50 duplicates, 
with heavy Sepa Lege and 
hinged pressboard top, with two sheets 

E. H EE of carbon. rder For 4 5 
- BEER & CO., INC. Geo. E. Rogers & Co. oe ee 


Successors to 8 oz. Price 75ic; three copies $2.00, plus 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. “Gr in & Feed J al 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS REC Ea rain <e ournals 
Commission Merchants EIVERS—SHIPPERS Consolidated 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Scale and Credit Coal Sales Book &,2! 


Coal Dealers 


e It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 

Tickets for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 

inal entry of all sales d 2. Original eye 

This duplicating book is formed of 100 leaves of SRY —Pe Bi BE ee BRAG O ye exo LIE net ORAL -@ 

white bond paper, size. 634 x'18%-.incheam machine the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
perforated for easy removal of tickets; 100 leaves ing is. done. 


It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 


yellow post office paper for the 500 duplicates which 
remain in the book and 4 sheets of carbon paper. 
Order Form 51. Price $1.15 f. 0. b. Chicago. 


: rs a Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Char 

Each ticket d f ag Sek tase rs hele 8 

df Whom, To, Gros oo TA tae ee oe This book is 10%x15% inches aud contains 200 
INCU tees rivers Noes INK Bio naa bUssisrccia eter Due to numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
ee orden oie Walshe with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 


Weight, 4 lbs. 
Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicnee nile 332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Check bound, well printed. Shipping weight S$ ros. 


| 
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The WEST Meets the EAST at 


BUFFALO 


A Balanced Market 


GRAIN Commission merchants, track buyers, elevating and forwarding 

facilities, storage plants, feed mills, flour mills, all in number and 
variety, give Buffalo every advantage in expeditiously handling grain. Competi- 
tion is keen, bidding is active, and elevators are equipped with modern machinery 
for drying, cleaning, clipping, or otherwise improving every kind and grade of 
grain at reasonable cost. 


FEED Buffalo is the natural gateway from the vast grain-producing sec- 

tions of the West to the large consuming territory of the East. 
Lake, rail and canal transporting facilities, converging at this gateway, have de- 
veloped a diversified business in feeds. It is the home of a number of active feed 
wholesalers and large commercial feed manufacturers. 


SEED Seed wholesalers, with outlets to the vast hay and pasture sec- 

tions of the Northeast, that make possible its dairying and hve-stock 
industries, make Buffalo an active market for offerings of grass and field seeds in 
large and small lots. 


DEAL WITH THESE FIRMS 
Wood Grain Corp. Kellogg Grain & Elevator Corp. 


Consignments Elevator Operators and Grain Merchandisers 


Southwell Grain Corp. Continental Grain Co. 
Consignments Grain Merchants 

hen: Cc S. M. Ratcliffe 

Lewis Grain Corp. Consignments—Ask for card bids 


rain Merchants—Consignments A , 
ee ES Trae Superior Elevator & Forwarding Corp. 


S. E. Provoost Superior, Dakota, Great Eastern and Connect- 
Broker—Grain and Feed ing Terminal Elevators 
The Marine Elevator Co. 


Marine Elevator “A” 


Craver-Dickinson Seed Co. 


Cargill, Incorporated 


Grain Merchants 


ee acne ee Buyers and Sellers—Carlots or less 
rc caked ang he thet 5 es The Stanford Seed Co. 

American Elevator & Grain Division Field Seed Merchants—Carlots or less 

Russell Miller Milling Co. . f 
Receivers—Shippers—-Elevator Operators Deccan Inc. 

J. G. McKillen, Inc. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Receivers—Consignments Grains, Soybeans and Feeds 

Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Grain and Feed Consignments Grain and Feed Merchandisers 


Let BUFFALO Serve You Always 
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THANK YOU | ....S*n23.... 


Hyatt Equipped 


Grain Men 


for Your Enthusiastic Response 


When we first brought out the CALUMET 


Bucket we were conceited enough to believe All shellers are adjustable for different kinds and 


sizes of corn. 


Made in five sizes 80 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 
handling of grain, and that many of them Available in several styles. 


it would fill a long wanted efficiency in the 


Be prepared to do a bigger and better shelling 


would be purchased. But your enthusiastic business. These shellers cost so little and do so much 


acceptance of the CALUMET, the first real bel ie te isk aut: 

improvement in elevator buckets in years, has Send: for: descriptive) terature: 

been amazing. The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
So great has been your response, and that Sidney, Ohio 


from flour mills, grain and feed processing Complcis: Equipment jor} Gren EElerataes 


plants, we have been forced to greatly expand and Feed Mills 


our manufacturing facilities. On Jan. lst we 
will be in our new and larger plant, our force 


has been augmented, and we will be in a posi- 


ie es ARE YOU PAID 
tion to fill all orders with a minimum of delay. 
It is our fervent wish the coming year will FOR ALL GRAIN SHIPPED? 


be filled with prosperity and happiness for you, 
and that CALUMET will aid you to this end. 


The CALUMET 


Protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents 


Load your 
cars or trucks 
with the 


‘ RICHARDSON 


Automatic 


GRAIN SCALE 


and be safe. It 
gives you a 
printed record 
and protects you 
against ‘“‘Jack- 
i or any 


tricks. 
We have no licensed manufacturers, 


and all who represent themselves as ACCURATE and DEPENDABLE 


such are infringing our patent rights. 


Be safe rather than sorry. 


Us RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC SCALE. 
B. I. WELLER ee 


Sola’ Martufaefirer Richardson Scale Company 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. Clifton, New Jersey 


220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. Minneapolis Omaha Wichita Chicago 
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What Are Your DUST Standards? 


Operating Standards change as do Business and Living 


Standards. 


Present conditions require more careful study of Dust 
Hazards, not only from the explosion standpoint, but from 


the standpoint of health and working conditions. 


Let us help you bring your plant up to 1938 DUST Standards. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


—eccentricless | a —frictionless 


to smallest space 


Greatest capacity 


Every kind of grain, seed or feed cleaning—at standards 
finer and more uniform—at a capacity 15 to 25% greater— 
than any Cleaner you are now operating, that’s what “Magic 
Screen” cleaning would do for you. Saves power—reduces 
shrinkage loss—eliminates repair bills. 


Ask for catalog 1590. S. HOWES CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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WESTERN 


—GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT — 


NEW 


The ELECTRIC 
MANLIFT takes its 
place alongside our 
Electric Truck Hoist 
and Motor Driven 
Corn Sheller. 


Western Pitless Sheller with Cog Belt Drive 


iw 


Write us for com- 
plete information and 
prices. 


4 


Overhead Electric Truck Dump 


UNION IRON WORKS  [PrCAtR 


GOOD 
in Health! | LUBRICATION 
SAVES MONEY 


ARE YOU RECEIVING FULL VALUE FOR 
YOUR LUBRICATION DOLLAR? 


Ask Your “Mill Mutual’ Insurance Office for 
a Lubrication Booklet, or Write to Us. 


a <_____ 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


Protect Your Home from Tuberculosis Department of 
° Cir Au|uas ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
with CHRISTMAS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The FRENCH 


Mechanical Screw 


Press 


for pressing soya beans, 
linseed, cottonseed, 
copra, corn germs, ses- 
ame, meat scraps and 
other oil bearing seeds 


and nuts. 


Where the highest quality of machine is desired for peak capacity, minimum power and low oil 


extraction, simplicity and a minimum of repair costs, more and more mills are specifying the French 


Mechanical Screw Press. Submit your problems to us—no obligation. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 


Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Modern Travelers Prefer the 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


@ People who are 

going places pre- 

: fer a modern 

\\ hotel. That’s why 

so many are choos- 

ing the Nicollet. It’s the biggest hotel value, 

with 600 outside rooms priced as low as $3. 

Four modern restaurants. Drive-in garage 
connects with hotel. 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


MINNEAPOLIS @ NEIL R. MESSICK, Manager 
600 rooms ... minimum rate with bath $3 4h 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, President 


WHAT IS YOUR 9 
CONVEYOR PROBLEM = 


CALL IN THE WEBSTER MAN 


That’s just what we want you to do—whenever you 
have a problem of moving ana handling materials. 


His experience in the Grain and Feed field enables 
him to consult with you and make practical recom- 
mendations for your requirements. 


We back this man with a competent staff of engi- 
neers, each an experienced man in his field. Our 
whole organization management—Sales—Credit— 
Production and Development are geared to cordinate 
with him. 
Write—wire or telephone 
Just say ‘Send us the Webster Man’. 
There are no obligations, 


The Webster Mfg. Company 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Over 60 years’ experience—Installations in most of the 
world’s largest elevators and processing plants. 
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ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Protects Your Grain 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators 
Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Il. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 


8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


& 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hasti St., V 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England eet ia a 


ikl al SERRE Ng ; 
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are a Riceese dry i a TTY] Reve ars Sa Four Stewart 
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Bushels Grain Car 


Unloaders 


= 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


nc. onto = JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


PRES.-GEN MGR. 


big Sos ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS L. V. HEUSER 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S, DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS VICE-PRES. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings — 


BUILDERS 
Industrial Plants 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


San Francisco 


Grain Elevators—1895 to Today 
One North La Salle Street, Chicago 


Toronto 


VAN NESS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Building or Modernizing 


WE BUILD 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Designers and Builders 


Concrete Grain Elevators, Coal Pockets, 
Feed Mills 


HOGENSON 


EIKENBERRY 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 


GRAIN STORAGES 


9 Years’ Experience 

Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 

Fort Branch, Indiana 


Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

1 ANS I LEELA ELI LEE LID LIES EOS BLE DELL RE IES PERE IEICE mrt N 
I have been a subscriber to your publica- 

tion for many years and have received 

many valuable suggestions as well as some 


YOUR ELEVATOR 
good advice—Judson Co., by R. V. Judson, 


can be brought up-to-date for less than MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


wea es 


wv 


PEE SERRE OR, 
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it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 


Detroit, Mich. 


modernizing your plant. 
Reliance Construction Co. 


5221 N. Penn. St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 


For Sale Ad 


Grain Storage Receipts 


Is designed to be used by elevator men in keeping rec- 
ord of grain stored for farmers. 

The book is 3%x10% inches, and contains 50 receipts 
and 50 stubs, on which are entered the essential facts 
regarding each lot of grain stored. It is intended that 
storage receipt shall be signed by buyer and given to 
farmer when grain is received, and cancelled when grain 
is bought by elevator man or delivered back to farmer. 
The laws of some states require the use of storage re- 
ceipts. Elevator men who store will prevent misunder- 
standings, avoid disputes, lawsuits and losses by using 
such receipts. Order Form 4. Price, 70c, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago. Weight, 6 ounces. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. : Chicago, III. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


CONTRACTORS 


AND 
ENGINEERS 


HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS 


i et ae 


Record of Cars Shipped 


This double page form is designed especially for 
country shippers in keeping a complete record of 
each car of grain shipped from any station or to any 
firm. On each double page are the following column 
headings: Date Soldy Date Shipped, Car No., Initials, 
To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, 
Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our 
Weight, Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, 
Price, Amount, Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. 


The book is 9%x12 inches, and contains 160 pages of 
ledger paper, 29 lines to each page, and has spaces for record- 
ing the foregoing facts regarding 2320 carloads. It is well 
bound in strong boards with karetol back and corners. 


Order Form 385. Price, $2.50. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chieage, Mi. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—60,000 bu. elevator, fine location 
on Chicago and Alton branch, electric power, 
good equipment, sale subject to yearly lease. 
Doing good business. Address 79Y6, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ALWAYS HAVE GRAIN ELEVATORS for 
sale. If you are in the market write me fully 
as to amount you wish to invest and location 
desired. James M. Maguire, 6440 Minerva Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—10,000 bus. elevator, 
$6,500; built 1935; electrically equipped; new 20 
ton scale; new electric hoist; good territory; 
doing from 100,000 bus. to 150,000 bus. annually; 
other interest. Address 79Y5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA—One of the 
‘finest, most economically operated grain elevator 
and coal trestle in state for sale; excellent con- 
dition; built 1922; good thrifty community; good 
schools. $20,000 half mortgage, if necessary 
might consider renting; wish to retire on ac- 
count of health. P. O. Box 500, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


INDIANA—BElevator of 35,000 bus. cap. ad- 
joining crib of 15,000 bus. cap.; located at Mel- 
lott, Indiana, 15 mi. northwest of Crawfords- 
ville. Average volume grain handled last 5 years 
140,000 to 200,000 bus. Located on N. Y. C. and 
St. L. R. R. Elevator in excellent condition. 
Howe Scale, 20% ton; wonderful opportunity to 
build up volume feed business; reason for sale, 
death of partner. Address offers or request for 
further particulars to Berton E. Page, % O. B. 
Ratcliff, Covington, Ind. 


ELEVATOR WANTED TO BUY 
OR LEASE 


WANT TO BUY or lease elevator in N. W. 
Ohio; must be showing good business. Address 
79Y2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man with 25 years’ 


experience grain and feed business, competent 
to take full charge of plant; best references. 
Add. 79Z5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 


WANTED—Position as Manager of Elevator 
or Line of Elevators. Twenty years of ex- 
perience in Grain, Seed and Side Lines, fully 
capable in every respect. Address 791X, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WHENEVER THERE is a real opportunity 
of interest to the grain trade, it is usually reg- 
istered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’ columns of 
the Journal. 


WANTED—Position as manager of elevator, 
line house preferred; several years’ experience; 
reference from Banks and reliable grain men; 
steady employment at present, but wish change. 
Address 79Y8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chi- 
cago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Feed manufac- 
turing plant modern throughout, thoroughly 
equipped, ideal shipping and transit facilities, 
going concern long established; ideal Eastern 
branch for Western Manufacturer; exceptional 
proposition. Add. 79Z4, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 
INVESTMENT 


WANTED—Middle aged man fully experi- 
enced in all phases of grain business, to manage 
one of largest grain elevators in Indiana; must 
be able to buy half or part interest. Address 
79Z3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 

SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 44%2x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S, La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Christmas Present for 
Dour Business 


that will assist it to avoid the snares and pitfalls of new 
trade highways. Send it the convictions, suggestions and 
experiences of your brother grain dealers twice each 


month by subscribing to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen :—In order that I may profit by the experience of others in the 


grain trade, please send me the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated twice each 
month. Enclosed find Two Dollars to pay for one year. 


Name of ‘Firm...... 


Capacity of Elevator 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’’ columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 6200 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


¥ 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 
hicle into one dump door. By adding 
extension will dump into any number of 
doors. Operating connections at each 
door. _Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 
reasonable. All parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
325 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


SAMPLE PANS 


—_ = See 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16!4”, $2.00; Seed Size, 
14%4x9xl11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


SHELLER & CLEANER—Truck dump, 12-in. 
Elevator buckets. W.W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 79N12, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—One Roscoe Ajax Oat MHuller; 
excel. cond. at a bargain. Box 269, Warsaw, Ind. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 79N14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 79N13, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice, Write 
79N15, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


es 


HAMMER GRINDER’ SCREENS—Fit all 
makes of grinders; any hole size; save 25 to 
50%; quick shipment; guaranteed quality. York 
Foundry, Box GF, York, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Second hand feed and elevator 
machinery; Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meters; 
Bolinder Diesel Engines. Weaver Sales Corp., 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One 12x30 Flaking Roll; one 36” 
Attrition Mill, direct connected two 50 hp. mo- 
tors; one Gruendler Grinder direct connected 75 
hp. motor; 100 lb. Richardson Automatic Scale; 
one 50 bu. N&M Meal Drier; one 50 bu. Cutler 
Meal Drier. Schreiber Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


JAY BEE and Papec Hammer mills rebuilt: 
guaranteed as new from the factory; replace- 
ment parts for hammer mills; prompt, efficient 
service. Sedberry Grain Machinery Co., 3006 
Graceland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAMMER MILL—Fairbanks-Morse complete 
with cyclone and automatic feed table, priced to 
sell. 10 h.p. and 25 h.p, Fairbanks-Morse oil en- 
gines. Large stock used motors, generators, air 
compressors, etc. Write us on your require- 
ments. Rockford Electric Equipment Co., 728 
South Wyman St., Rockford, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY—Razing 30,000 bu. 
Elevator; have Monarch 75 hp steam engine 
with Boiler, new McCormick-Deering 20 hp 
power unit, new Two 80 foot legs complete 
with 16” belt, 14” cups, Head pulley 48” D.17” 
face, Barnard & Leas corn cleaner, Barnard 
& Leas Rec. sep., 70 foot manlift, Car puller, 
Air dump, 10 ton Howe scale, Steel spouting, 
Pulleys, clutches, boxing, etce.; this machinery 
all in No. 1 condition; 30,000 lb. hopper scale. 
S. G. Trent, White Cloud, Kans. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
{s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illt 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


ENGINE WANTED 


WANTED—40 h.p. Gasoline engine. TT. E. 
Hamman, Arcola, Ill. 


ANY KIND, ANY SIZE, Any Price engine 
which is not in use, and which you wish to sell, 
will find many ready buyers if advertised in the 
‘“Hngines For Sale’’ column of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS. Try it. 


RUBBER BELTING FOR SALE 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 


cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


A labor-saving scale ticket 
book in which the buyer 
keeps a carbon copy of the 
entries made on every scale 
ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be 
readily detected. 

This book contains 100 
leaves of white bond paper, 
machine perforated, bear- 
ing 800 tickets of form 
shown, inter-leaved with 
100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound in 


Load of 


Driver. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


Bought of 


Price —_————"Per = Cwt.. , Gross ps: 


Price—_—____Per Bu. 


1 


MISCELLANEOUS 
STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll, Ia. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


C—Loss in ‘Quality Due to Delay in Transit, 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay i 
Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 8 Ibs. 


411-E contains 100 sets 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60. sets Form A, 19 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form B. 
Price, $2.00. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


all Form B® 


Tare SS bss 
Net ihe: 
Net —= Bis 


on. off. 


Weigher. 


(Three-Fourths Actual Size) 


heavy board covers. Supplied with 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon paper, size 8%x11 
ins. Order Form 62. Price $1.45, plus postage. Weight 3 lbs. 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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OMAHA ‘“‘A Diversified Market’’ 


In line between producing areas of the Maid- 
dle West, and consumers in all directions, this 
market performs a complete, helpful service for 
both shippers and buyers. 


Nebraska wheat is of excellent milling quality and is 
available through the Omaha market. 


excellent railroad facilities and transit privileges. 


modern terminal elevators for storage, cleaning, 
sacking, and transferring of all classes and 
grades of grains in straight or mixed cars. 


private wires to all markets for quick action in 
market protection. 
outstanding weighing and inspection service. 


continuous market quotations over WAAW, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange Broadcasting 
Station. 


To Satisfy Your Needs, Get in Touch with Any 
of These Members of the 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Bartlett Frazier Co. Holmquist Elevator Co. 
Bell-Trimble Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. 
Burns Grain Co. Omaha Elevator Co. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. Rosenbaum Brothers 
Cargill, Incorporated Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
B. C. Christopher & Co. O. M. Smith & Son 
Continental Grain Co. Earl Triplett Grain Co. 
Crowell Elevator Co. The United Grain Co. 


Farmers Terminal Elevator Co. Taylor Grain Co. 
Updike Grain Corporation 


| —— 
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Gre > JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published semi-monthly on the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month in the interests of better business methods for 
progressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed and field seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United States, Canada and coun- 
tries within the 8th Postal Zone, semi- monthly, one year, cash 
with order, $2.00; single copy current issue, 25c. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated as a medium for reaching progressive grain, feed and 
field seed dealers and elevator operators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain elevator and feed grinding 
machinery and of responsible firms who seek to serve grain, feed 
and field seed dealers are solicited. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to those engaged in the grain, 
feed and field seed trades, news items, reports on crops, grain 
movements, new grain firms, new grain €levators, contemplated 
improvements and cars leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information not found in the Journal 
are invited. The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 22, 1937 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who fail to anticipate increased freight 
rates are very likely to lose money on some of their purchases 
if they delay shipment. The persistent demands of the rail 
carriers for increased revenue is very likely to gain recogni- 
tion from the I.C.C. 


THAT RAILROAD safety bill limiting trains to 70 car 
limits has been denounced by nearly every trade organization 
interested in shipping, but regardless of that fact, hearings 
are to be conducted early next year and it is hoped that the 
grain trade will send so many vigorous protests to their 
representatives in Congress, further hearings will be un- 
necessary. 


WE HAVE published so many exposures of dishonest prac- 
tices by traveling truckers, the wonder is cautious elevator 
operators will dare to have any dealings with them, even 
though they present cash on the counter and a certificate of 
good character from all the leading citizens of their town. If 
more elevator operators would confess the losses they have 
suffered from dealing with strange nomads, we believe it 
would require several pages in each number of the Journal 
to accommodate the story of their shortcomings. 


SEED OATS bought on the sample tables may present a 
handsome appearance due to favorable conditions of growth, 
and yet be entirely lacking in the stamina of a pedigreed seed 
oat. Seeded next year under ordinary conditions, the sample 
bought oats quite likely will produce an inferior crop of 
undersized kernels, while the oats from a seedsman of repute 
can be depended upon to reproduce itself if given a fair 
chance. Elevator companies in Northwest who are putting out 
“selected” but worthless Gopher oats on the plea it is the best 
available should look farther. Country elevators in Michigan, 
for example, have for sale high grade Swedish oats in carload 
lots. By putting out inferior seed the elevator companies are 
perpetuating a condition that has led to a dull and dragging 
market for oats at 27 cents at Minneapolis, while the Winni- 
peg future commands 45 cents per bushel. 
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THE A. A. A. never overlooks an opportunity to bribe 
farmers to get under the wings of the burocratic dictator- 
ship. The latest is the Christmas present announcement of 
Dec. 21 that sugar beet growers will be paid benefits for 
adding superphosphate fertilizer to one-third of their acreage. 
In other words, a grower is to be paid for doing something a 
good farmer would do anyway to increase his crop and realize 
more cash. 


AFTER announcing a surplus of 192,000 tons of wheat the 
Argentine government immediately issued a decree forbidding 
exports. Such contradictory action is explained as a govern- 
ment attempt to break the hold of bull speculators who had 
elevated the price out of sight, until bakers decided to raise 
the price of bread. The embargo on exports has since been 
removed, but the action remains an example of what may be 
expected when governments undertake to manipulate market 
prices. 


UNDER the Commodity Exchange Act the Administration 
has full power to place the maximum open holding of any 
person at so low a limit that trading in futures will be para- 
lyzed. The law confers upon three persons whose activities 
in life have been devoid of experience in exchange future 
trading the duty of fixing a limit. Altho the ax is not ex- 
pected to fall until next month, traders already are preparing 
for the shock by keeping lines down to a point where they 
would not be forced to sell. In line with this trend the open 
interest in Chicago. wheat futures has decreased from 109,- 
877,000 bus. Nov. 8 to about 98,000,000 Dec. 22. A year ago 
the open interest increased from 938,758,000 bus. Dec. 15 to 
101,763,000 bus. Dec. 31, when no threat hung over the 
traders. 


THE COLORADO reader who inquires in “Asked- 
Answered” this number how he stands after buying grain 
without knowing of a prior mortgage is fortunate in having 
a law with teeth in it for farmers attempting sharp practice. 
While most states will allow judgment for the money so paid, 
the Colorado statute provides for judgment for double the 
value of the grain when sold without apprising the buyer of 
the mortgage. Still better, as a deterrent, the statute de- 
clares such a sale to constitute larceny, a felonious taking of 
property, punishable under the criminal laws. In states not 
having so drastic a law, the best the grain buyer can do is to 
have sellers endorse a check rubber stamped to the effect there 
is no mortgage or other lien on the grain, signing which 
makes the seller liable to prosecution for obtaining money by 
false pretences. 
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Christmas comes again with its many 
kindly courtesies and thoughtful consider- 
ations for thoge we contact, awakening in 
the hearts of all a brotherly regard and an 
earnest wish for health, prosperity, and 
happiness for others. B The entire staff 
of Grain & Feed Journals wishes for the 
grain trade a bigger and better business, 
and freedom from the many burdens with 
which it is oppressed. A’ flap our manp 
friends and patrons have a most delightful 
Christmas Holiday. 
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The Vicious Circle 


Rail carriers having been coerced into granting excessive 
and unwarranted advances in wages to union workers natural- 
ly the carriers now demand similar increases in their revenue 
so they can meet the enlarged payrolls and still have some- 
thing to pay other expenses. Naturally, everybody will be 
demanding more revenue until the first recipients of the new 
advances will have no more buying power than they had be- 
fore. Even now, the telegraph companies have joined in a 
demand for an increase of 15% in their rates. 

The sooner the grain merchants of the land awake to their 
increasing cost of doing business, the sooner will they be 
able to show a profit at the end of the year. Everybody wants 
more pay in order that they can meet increased costs of living. 

When advances are made all along the line, the unions and 
the sit down strikers will have just about the same buying 
power they had before, so all the strikes and demands in the 
interest of the selfish workers who struck first will have been 
for naught. 

There is no doubt that more increases will be granted the 
rail carriers. Grain shippers who use the rails will soon learn 
that the increases will wipe out much of their present profits ; 
hence, those who fail to work on a larger margin are very 
likely to be found holding the bag for the elusive snipes. 


Why the Ever Normal Granary Will Not 


Help Farmers 


The Ever Normal Granary program of Secretary Wallace 
is fundamentally a repetition of the program of the Federal 
Farm Board, and like that ill-starred experiment in govern- 
ment control of distribution, it is unsound in theory and 
mechanically imperfect. The Farm Board fiasco in grain alone 
netted a direct loss of more than $344,000,000 to American 
taxpayers and reduced the price of wheat to the lowest figure 
in a century. The present program carries the seeds of an 
even greater failure. 

The theory of lifting prices by segregating the surplus and 
putting it under government control is unsound, as was shown 
by a price decline in wheat that carried it to well under 50 
cents a bushel when tried by the Federal Farm Board with a 
half billion dollars of Government money at its command. A 
surplus is a surplus, and it is more effective as a market de- 
pressant when it is under the control of a single individual 
or a small board or commission than when it is distributed 
among hundreds of thousands of holders. 


In the mechanical field the plan is equally unsound. Grain 
storage is a business in itself, and it can be safely and profit- 
ably carried on only by a trained staff, equipped with special 
machinery. It cannot be safely stored simply by being put 
into a bin or a pit. It must be handled, aired and guarded 
against weevil, firing and the many causes that bring dete- 
rioration. Like every expensive plant, elevator storage must 
be operated at capacity or the overhead cost becomes pro- 
hibitive. The handling of the crop of a single farm and then 
long months of idleness means an overhead cost too heavy 
to be borne. 

As to relative probability of profit and loss between prompt 
marketing of wheat and temporary farm storage, a study of 
farm storage of wheat made by the Food Research Institute 
of Stanford University concludes: 

“These data indicate that under a policy of storing the 
same amount of wheat each year, even farm storage, with its 
relatively low costs, may be expected to prove unprofitable 
for both No. 2 Hard Winter and No. 1 Northern Spring 
wheat.” 

The motive back of the “Ever Normal Granary” idea igs a 
method to control agricultural production and the market flow 
of farm crops. It is a part of a farm regimentation program 
by which Washington proposes to control American agri- 
culture. 


We feel certain that 99% of the farmers who read the new 
farm control bill designed, of course, “in the interest of farm- 
ers,” will vigorously oppose its enactment into law. Among 
other things, this latest communistic proposal of the Wash- 
ington burocrats provides that “farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of wheat shall furnish proof of their acreage, yield, 
storage and marketing in the form of records prescribed by 
the secretary of agriculture, and anyone failing to furnish 
such proof shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a 
fine of $100.00.” The'bill also gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture unlimited power of declaring guilty farmers HE con- 
siders guilty of “unfair agricultural practices” and requires 
the U.S. district attorney to punish the offender. If the farm 
bills do not provide for the complete regimentation of agri- 
culture to the complete delight of the Washington burocrats, 
then the bill has been outrageously emasculated without the 
knowledge of its promoters. 


Buyers Want Fees for Collecting Liens 


From the pioneer days of the country grain business the 
tricky tenant and the dishonest farmer have been a real buga- 
boo for the grain buyer. Doubtless every country elevator 
operator has lost heavily through the trickery of tenants and 
the connivance of landlords. The South Dakota Elevator 
Ass’n, whose annual meeting is reported elsewhere in this 
number,.among their excellent resolutions declared the or- 
ganization to be in favor of a law authorizing grain buyers 
to charge a collection fee of 1% of any amounts due on mort- 
gaged grain sold to their elevators. 

While this might help to reduce elevator losses, we doubt 
that it would correct the swindling practices of farmers. Some 
states have laws requiring all liens and chattel mortgages to 
be recorded with the county recorder, and the recorder is 
required to keep all liens on personal property recorded in a 
separate indexed book which shall be open to public inspection. 

Some state laws also provide that sellers of personal prop- 
erty covered by recorded lien must notify buyer of mortgage 
or be held liable for twice the selling price. Mortgagors are 
#lso held to be guilty of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences and liable to fine and imprisonment. The amendments 
of many of the state lien laws relating to fraud and swindling 
practices would surely help to protect established buyers of 
farm products in the open markets from the swindling prac- 
tices of dishonest tricksters. 


Effects of Processing Taxes 


A study of the effects of processing taxes has been made 
by the Buro of Agricultural Economics and issued by the 
Buro of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department, from 
which conclusions may be drawn of great value to Congress- 
men in drafting bills for farm aid. 

It was concluded by the Buro that “there is little or no 
evidence to indicate that the processors of any of the com- 
modities upon which the processing taxes were levied bore 
any appreciable proportion of these taxes, with the possible 
exception of certain corn and tobacco products. In most 
cases,” it was pointed out, “the evidence seems to be conclu- 
sive that the tax was passed on to consumers in the form of 
higher prices, or was taken from the price which otherwise 
would have been paid for the raw material, or was shifted 
partly in each of these directions.” 

This is a damaging admission that buyers had to lower the 
price paid for the farmers’ product in order to pay processing 
taxes. To that extent the farm aid taxation defeated itself. 
As to the tax on hogs, particularly, the Buro’found “the prices 
received by producers for hogs were lower by the amount of 
the tax than they would have been if the tax had not been 
in effect.” 

It was found by the Buro that the reduced domestic con- 
sumption of taxed commodities affected slightly the gross 
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income of the processors by reducing their volume of business. 

Altho distributors did not absorb any appreciable part of 
the processing taxes they did lose thru a reduced volume of 
business. 


The reduction in the volume of business due to processing 
taxes is slight; but a reduction in volume due to marketing 
quotas as provided in the pending farm bill will loom ex- 
ceedingly large in the entire business world after Congress 
takes steps to cut down production. Just as the pig killing 
by the Department of Agriculture threw thousands of stock 
yards workers out of employment so will the cotton reduction 
control throw hundreds of thousands of laborers in the cotton 
fields of the South on the relief rolls. 


Protein in Canada’s Wheat Changes Little 


Substantial rainfall in Manitoba resulted in a large current crop of 
hard red spring wheat, report W. F. Geddes and W. J. Eva, of the 
Canadian board of Grain Commissioners’ research laboratory, in their 
11th annual protein survey of western Canadian hard red spring wheat. 


The mean protein content of the samples analyzed was only 13.0%, 
compared with 15.2% for last year. In Saskatchewan the drouth areas 
covered all the normal high protein districts and extended much fur- 
ther to the north than in previous years, so that areas which nor- 
mally produce wheat of 12% to 13% in protein content yielded samples 
which tested considerably higher. Thus, altho the bulk of the Sas- 
katchewan crop was produced in the northern districts, the mean value 
of 14.9% recorded for this province is only .2% lower than that found 
for the previous year, which, it will be recalled, was the highest on 
record. 

For Alberta the mean protein content is the same as last year. Almost 
one-third of the total 1937 hard red spring wheat crop originated in 
Manitoba and the general mean for western Canada in 1937 is there- 
fore greatly influenced by the markedly lower protein content for this 
province; the general mean for the Prairie Provinces is 14.2% as 
compared with 14.9% in 19306. 

In general, the mean protein contents of the various grades decrease 
with grade. Attention should be directed to the Garnet grades, each of 
which is approximately 1.5% higher in protein content this year than 
last. The uniformity in protein content of the various grades, as in- 
dicated by the coefficients of variability, is greater for the present year, 
particularly so in the Garnet grades, the figures for which are 8.87% 
and 11.55% for Nos. 1 and 2 C. W. Garnet, respectively, as compared 
with 12.74% and 14.83% for these grades last year. 


From iKiroad 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—The 1936-37 Argentine corn crop is 
estimated officially at 9,134,730 toneladas (359,338,302 bus.) harvested 
from 4,827,530 hectares (11,923,999 acres). 


New South Wales—Wheat deliveries to elevators in New South 
Wales have been heavy and the quality of the wheat is generally 
excellent, reports Broomhall. Storms have delayed the movement 
of wheat in other states. Visible supply has increased 12,000,000 bus. 


Bristol, England—Messrs. Hosegood Industries, Ltd., have an- 
nounced proposed expenditures of £500,000 ($2,500,000) for erection 
here of the largest grain elevator and flour mill in England. A thou- 
sand reinforced concrete piles will support the two structures, and 
the mill building will have its machinery at the top and its ware- 
house at the bottom. Construction will be of concrete—American 
Consulate. 


The Happiness Maher 


Blessed are the Happiness-Makers— 
For theirs is a kingdom strangely bright, 
Replete with wonder and insight, 

With wings and song and star-I’ght. 


Blessed are the Happiness- Makers— 
For them,—the imprint of the Infinite, 
High altar-candles they have lit, 

A manger with a Baby in it. 

; Myrtle Dean Clark. 
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Protein Over-rated 

I grant you that the protein content tells-you in a general way the 
approximate strength of the flour. But 1 have seen’a good many fours 
ot higher protein content that were weaker than others ot lower 
protein content. Furthermore, protein content does not suggest anything 
about mixing time or termentation requirements. Protein content 
should never nave been brought to the attention of the bakers because 
it is far too general an indication. 

It is unfortunate that bakers have been used to buying on ash and 
protein content and it may take a long time to get away from this 
practice. When you are making up your wheat blends today, you are 
paying entirely too much attention to protein and you are not paying 
enougn attention to baking values and uniform mixing and fermentation 
requirements.—Arthur Hartkopf, in address to mill managers. 


Soybean Products Trade Marks Increase 


Some indication of the spreading of soybeans into the realm of human 
foods quite apart trom the soybean oil that has become common in cook- 
ing and salad oils, is the filing of trade mark No. 396,580 by the Kural 
Educational Ass’n, Madison College, Tenn. The trade mark is “Soy- 
burger Loaf,’ and a picture that looks much like meat loai. It is for 
canned “protein, meat-like food, containing no animal products, and 
used as a source of protein, like meat.” 

Soybean flour, of course, is nothing new. Superior Brand, Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has filed trade mark 388,296 for soy bean flour for baking 
purposes, naming it “Soyabene Flour.” 

Even coffee does not escape the soybean touch. “Soykee” is trade 
mark No. 396,251, filed by the Battle Creek Food Co., for a coffee sub- 
stitute processed from soy beans. 

Soybeans fit right in the middle of a health food program. ‘Trade 
mark Nos, 390,435, and 390,437, “Health House,’ by the Battle Creek 
Dietetic Supply Co., cover a multitude of health products, among them 
soy flakes described as “a low starch, high protein product particularly 
adapted for diebetics and reducing diets.’ Presumably the “vegetable 
meat, to be used as a meat substitute,” that is included under these trade 
marks, is composed of soybeans, at least in part. 


Crop Control Decreases Consumption 


On his return from a European trip recently Fred Uhlmann, of 
Chicago, said import restrictions and cther artificial obstructions had 
the ettect of reducing consumption. He found it impossible to buy an 
imported cigar anywhere in Italy, regardless of price. “‘This naturally 
hurts Cuba,” he said, “and in turn makes her a less attractive customer 
for Italian goods as international trade works in a triangular way. 

“In many countries it was almost impossible to obtain a good cup 
of coffee. While this may have helped the substitute of chicory, the 
coffee was so poor it decreased its consumption. During all this time 
3razil, which had destroyed part of her crop, could have found good 
customers abroad had she been willing to pay more attention to the 
selling end than to the price level. 

“Bread in Germany is extremely poor as there are lots of mixtures of 
other less palatable cereals. This is the case even in France, where 
choice bread can still be had in the finest hotels and in households 
where little attention is given to the cost. But there is a second and 
even a third class of bread being produced which is of such quality 
that the per capita consumption of bread in France is being greatly 
reduced. 

“Even in the United States at present bread consumption is on the 
decrease. 

“At the present time we are hampered by the discriminating tariff in 
England of about 6c a bushel, compared with her colonies.” 


Seed Treatment Improves Yield of 
Early-Planted Corn 


Seed-corn disinfectants have been proving their worth by increasing 
the yields of early-planted corn an average of 3 to 5 per cent over a 
period of years, according to yield determinations made on numerous 
test plots in Illinois. In 1935 the benefit from seed treatment was espe- 
cially good because the weather was unusually cold and wet during 
most of May. With New Semesan Jr. being used for the seed treat- 
ment, yields of grain were increased an average of 5.7 per cent in 
three tests in the northern section of Illinois; 4.4 per cent in three tests 
in the north-central section; and 12.4 per cent in two tests in the south- 
central section of the state. 

Experiments on the effect of storing treated seed for different lengths 
of time before planting have been continued by the Ill. Exp. Station. 
High-grade yellow-dent seed was used in each test. The 1933 seed was 
divided into three lots, seed from the same ears being represented 
equally in each lot. One lot was treated in May, 1934; one lot in May, 
1935; and the other lot left untreated. Storage was in loose muslin bags 
buried in a bushel of other shelled corn similarly treated, all held 
in an ordinary canvas grain sack tied shut. 

When storage was in a dry building, seed treatment applied early in 
the season to high-grade seed caused no appreciable injury to germina- 
tion or yield of grain even though the treated seed was stored for as 
long as a year before planting. Storing the seed in an open shed 
appeared to cause slight injury even to untreated seed, but the effect 
was much more pronounced in treated seed. 
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A Dictator for Farmers 


The House and Senate drafts of the administration’s farm bill, 
having been passed, are now ready for a conference comite com- 
posed of members from both houses. 

Chairman Smith of the Senate agricultural com’ite has announced 
that House and Senate conferees will delay formal deliberation on the 
compromise measure until after the regular session of Congress con- 
venes Jan. 3. ; 

Both the House and Senate bills clothe Sec’y of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace with dictatorial powers for dealing with farm 
production far beyond those he possessed under last year’s Soil 
Conservation Act, Both bills authorize him to establish annual 
marketing quotas for wheat, corn, cotton, rice and tobacco, to 
force observance of these quotas thru benefit-paying voluntary con- 
tracts. Both bills agree on the administration’s principle that when 
reserves of these commodities become too large, and the consent 
of two-thirds of the producers involved is obtained thru a referen- 
dum vote, compulsory marketing controls can be effected, and 
penalty taxes can be levied on any further sales. Beyond these 
features the two bills have little in common. The principal differ- 
ences are: 

Wheat—Senate: Voluntary acreage control contracts (if approved 
by two-thirds of voting growers) with mandatory marketing quo- 
tas when supplies are more than 10% above normal; soil conserva- 
tion and parity payments for co-operators; nonco-operators subject 
to loss of these grants and to a tax of 50% of parity prices. House: 
Farmer-approved marketing quotas when indicated yield and carry- 
over total more than 25% above normal; acreage allotments; loans 
of unspecified amounts for storage of surplus; (ever-normal gran- 
ary) penalty of 15c a bu for sale of nonco-operators’ excess. 

Corn—Senate: Same as for wheat. House: Farmer-approved 
marketing quotas when indicated yield and carryover total more 
than 15% above normal; penalty tax of 15c a bu for sale of above- 
quota production; acreage allotments; loans of from 55 to 75% of 
parity for storage of excess production. 

The House Bill, vague in a number of details rests on voluntary 
control, and authorizes moderate penalties when reserves have 
grown beyond fairly large supplies. The Senate bill demands 
compulsory control, and authorizes literally confiscatory penalty 
taxes on recalcitrant farmers when reserves have reached much 
lower levels. The differences between the bills in the definition 
of a normal supply, and the point at which marketing quotas 
should be invoked is shown in the following table: 


Wheat 
Normal Supply Marketing Quotas 
bus bus 

Senaten bil laersc ere tile aoe ere 770,000,000 847,000,000 
TAGS Cw DIA eeey es 5 kaise eee cee tnte uate aa 840,000,000 1,050,000,000 

Corn 
‘Swerve Wales Woh oh odo onde corns pone OOO) 2,555,000,000 
Meliotis Crit late, atratact hinecitearca tare: 2,486,000,000 2,859,000,000 


These differences leave with administration leaders their biggest 
job in getting Congress to pass a farm bill, No. 1 “must” legisla- 
tion on President Roosevelt’s program for the special session. Two 
certainties appear obvious. One is that the eventual compromise 
will carry costs far in excess of the $500,000,000 appropriated for 
the Soil Conservation Act. The other is that the compromise, if 
finally passed, will not be ready in time to be used on 1938 grain 
crops. 

Both the House and Senate bills have had a rocky time in their 
respective houses. For nearly a month debate waged fiercely as 
administration leaders marshaled forces, and side tracked amend- 
ments. More than once the bills were threatened with shelving 
when recalcitrant congressmen moved to return them to com’ites. 
Minnesota’s August Andresen gave House administration leaders 
worrisome moments on such a move when he was joined by a 
group of Southern representatives. The move was beaten by a 
narrow margin of nine votes, and a few moments later the House 
passed the bill with a vote of 267 to 130. 


In the Senate a motion by Utah’s Senator William H. King to 
recommit the bill to com’ite was beaten just before the final 59 to 
29 vote that passed the Senate measure. 

Altho every effort was made by administration leaders to head 
off amendments, an amendment by Wisconsin’s Gerald Boileau to 
outlaw benefit payments to farmers who hoped to use diverted 
land for feeding dairy cattle slipped into the House measure before 
final passage. In debate the impassioned Wisconsin representative 
said that failure to include the protective amendment would cause 
40,000,000 acres or more of land normally devoted to wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, rice, and tobacco to be devoted to dairying. “I don’t 
object to expansion of the dairy industry,” he declared, “but I do 
object to competition when it is subsidized by the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

Other amendments to the House bill included limiting of bene- 
fit payments to any one person to $7,500, deducting 25% of the 


total when benefit payments amounted to $1,000 or more; another 
by Michigan’s Claire E. Hoffman permitting farmers to appeal 
decisions on allotments and quotas to any court of record instead 
of to federal district courts only; another by Kansas’ Edward H. 
Rees to exempt silage corn from marketing quotas in order to 
help dairying. 

In the Senate Oregon’s Senator Charles McNary, supported by 
Wisconsin’s La Follette and Duffy and New York’s Copeland, 
pushed thru a dairy amendment identical with the Boileau amend- 
ment in the House. Also adopted was Washington’s Senator 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach’s amendment setting up a $100,000,000 
crop insurance corporation for protection of wheat growers. 

Amendments defeated in the Senate included an effort of Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming, to ease restrictions on farmers 
by making marketing quotas inoperative until the supply exceeds 
domestic and export demand by 15%; an amendment by Michi- 
gan’s Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg to limit the yearly cost of 
the bill to $500,000,000; a parity price scheme by Oklahoma’s Sen- 
ator Josh Lee to fix domestic marketing quotas but allow unlimited 
acreage for exportable crops. 

A proposal by Senator Ellison D, Smith, South Carolina, that 
the government be directed to purchase 6,000,000 bales of cotton 
at the prevailing market until the price should reach 12c a pound 
was laughed and voted to defeat when Senator Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon offered an amendment to the Smith amendment direct- 
ing the government to buy 30,000,000 bushels of Pacific northwest 
white wheat and hold it for a “parity” price. 

The big fight in the Senate came over Senator McNary’s pro- 
posal to limit operation of the bill to 1940, so that the next admin- 
istration might conveniently change it should it prove unsatisfac- 
tory. This proposal, too, was finally voted down. 

In both the House and the Senate the cry, “farm dictatorship,” 
rang thru the debates. Severe condemnation of the House measure 
went with the minority report of the House agricultural com’ite 
when it said “that the proposed program will bring about a com- 
plete dislocation of agriculture in the United States, the increase 
in foreign production of competitive farm products and the total 
disappearance of our export market.” 

Representative Hoffman, Michigan, expressed something of this 
view when he offered an amendment, later defeated, to modify the 
referenda required by the terms of the bill to impose compulsory 
control marketing quotas so that no quota should become effective 
unless approved by two-thirds of the farmers who would be sub- 
ject to it. 

“In some instances,’ he said, “the manner in which other ref- 
erenda have been conducted has been an invitation to deception, 
coercion and fraud. Elections are conducted under this section by 
those who presumably favor the establishment of a quota. Their 
jobs depend upon the establishment of a quota. They are, there- 
fore, personally and directly interested in the adoption of a quota.” 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York, characterized the 
production quotas of the measure as unconstitutional. Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, went farther. He declared the whole bill is un- 
constitutional. 

Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, considered the bill class 
legislation. “The bill might be described as a device for distribu- 
tion of public money. I have no faith whatever in the theory that 
we are even approaching a sound solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem by merely restricting production to get a better price.” 

During the course of debate Senator Richard B. Russell, JirSror 
Georgia, told the Senate that the current annual cost of the soil 
conservation administration totals the “staggering sum” of $44,000,- 
000, or 10% of the payments made to farmers under the Soil Con- 
servation Act. He pointed out that the current farm bill placed no 
limit on administrative expense. “The secretary (of agriculture),” 
he said, “has a free reign to spend as much as he likes.” 

Features of the Senate bill which Wallace admitted tended 
toward Fascism are the compulsory marketing quotas for restric- 
tion of production, and the schedule of price pegging loans and 
pany subsidies at levels established according to volume of pro- 
duction. 


Improved Spring Suspension for 
Dockage Tester 


The long springs that support the lower sieve carriage of the Federal 
dockage tester have been replaced on all Federal dockage testers owned 
by the Government Grain Division with shorter ones to improve the 
sieving action with respect to rescreening and other operations per- 
formed at that point. The stiffening effect of the shorter springs 
smooths out the motion of the sieves and tends to make a better sepa- 
ration of such particles as mustard seed, which should properly pass 
thru the round hole sieve during the rescreening operation. 

_ Parts for making this change in method of suspending the lower 

sieve carriage for Federal dockage testers owned by inspectors and — 
members of the grain trade can be obtained at a cost of four dollars 
per machine. Any district office of Federal Grain Supervision will 


advise interested parties where the parts can b i | 
eerie p. e obtained and how to 
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Cooperation of All Organizations Essential to 
Promotion of Common Interests 


BY OTTO F. BAST, President Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Ass'n. 


The grain trade of the United States is making real progress toward 
unity in its public relations work. National, regional and state associa- 
tions are showing an inclination to work together in presenting infor- 
mation that will- offset much of the misunderstanding that has grown 
up about the grain trade. 

Admittedly, there is still much to be desired in our organization, but 
we think that the coming year will find the grain and feed trades closer 
to unity in their presentation of convincing evidence. At this time, 23 
regional and state associations are affiliated through our Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association. Secretaries of these groups have 
their own organization for exchange of information, so a more uniform 
and comprehensive program is possible than ever before. 

More consideration must be given to proposed national legislation. 
We must offer the experience of men in the trade to congressmen who 
consider legislation that touches grain and feed marketing. We do not 
assume to speak as a National Association on farm legislation per se, 
but we feel we have the duty to express an opinion on farm legislation 
that includes phases of grain marketing. We have found that the 
many Congressmen who want facts first and politics second, welcome 
such comment from the trade. 


Naturally, perhaps, those interests of our trade closest to agriculture 
have the most weight in legislative matters. That is why the National 
Association has its main strength in the thousands of country grain and 
feed dealers of forty states. By weight of numbers and by their close 
contact with farmers, the opinions and experiences of these country 
dealers are important. There is a surprising unanimity of opinion among 
these country dealers on the main problems of grain marketing in the 
United States. They are hedgers of grain, and for that reason intensely 
interested in proposals that concern futures trading in the terminal 
markets. Proposed changes in federal grades, or methods of inspec- 
tion—matters in which the National Association has concerned itself 
repeatedly in recent years, are matters of direct importance to the 
country buyer. 


In our National Association we have, for many years, felt that there 
should be a closer working arrangement between our ‘group and the 
groups representating processors and feed manufacturers, as well as 
large groups of cooperatives. There are points at which selfish interests 
will attempt to drive a wedge between some of these organizations, but 
they have so many common problems that it seems inexcusable that 
they do not ignore these points of difference and meet occasionally to 
agree upon certain fundamental matters where they can work together. 


_There are national organizations for millers, feed manufacturers, feed 
distributors, grain and feed dealers, and two national groups of coopera- 
tive elevators. At some points their policies or interests differ; there 
are many more points where their interests are the same, and where 
their agreement would mean much in the matter of legislation and public 
information. The Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n represents 
the largest number of units and the widest interests geographically, so 
our National Association gladly offers its services in the formation of 
a contact group between these various national-organizations. If officers 


Otto F. Bast, Minneapolis, President, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 


of these organizations will signify a willingness, we would be glad to 
call a preliminary conference. 

There are many misunderstandings in the public mind about grain 
and teed marketing and processing. These misunderstandings provide 
fuel for the fire ot political agitators. Honest information is necessary 
to offset prejudice. 1f our trade has weaknesses that make it susceptible 
to attack, then it is our duy to discover these weaknesses and to make 
suggestions for improvement. We will fail if we start with the assump- 
tion that everything about our trade is perfect and beyond improve- 
ment. But we will also fail if we are unable to capitalize on the ad- 
mitted virtues of the marketing and processing system that is now in 
use. We have much that needs to be told as a whole grain story, and 
not as the narrower viewpoint of one element of the trade. 


Safety in the Grain Elevator 
BY H. L. KENNICOTT 

Recently the operator of a line of grain elevators received the fol- 
lowing safety recommendations in a personal letter from the engineer 
who had been sent by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company to 
inspect the houses. Other grain elevator operators may benefit by these 
practical and timely suggestions: 

Cleaning choke-ups: Many fingers and hands have been lost 
while cleaning choke-ups in grain elevators, due entirely to the fact that 
the men put their hands into the leg casing to relieve the congestion. 
When it is relieved the elevator starts up with a jerk and may take off 
fingers or the entire hand. The leg should be shut down while re- 
moving the grain. If not, a stick should be used to relieve the choke 
instead of the hand. Chokes have to be cleaned up in a hurry, which 
is probably the reason why many men use their hands instead of 
hunting something else to stick into the leg casing or boot. 

Nails in boards: When cars of grain are unloaded, the grain door 
boards are often pried off and allowed to fall on the car track with 
the nails sticking up. Frequently with snow on the ground these boards 
are covered, and it is almost impossible to avoid stepping on them. All 
nails should be removed from loose boards or the boards burned. 

Jumping off trucks: Instruct workmen not to jump off of trucks, 
but to climb down. Many a man has been injured in jumping off a truck 
when his foot landed on a piece of coal or cob or some other object on 
the floor, which he did not see, resulting in a broken ankle or leg. Jump- 
ing at any time is a dangerous practice. 

Climbing on trucks: In unloading trucks of grain it is common 
practice while the trucks are still on the hoist to climb up on to the 
truck in order to sweep or remove the grain from the truck bottom. 
With the truck hoisted at an angle, this is a hazardous practice and 
should not be allowed. A rake, a hoe or a long handled device of similar 
type should be used, and the men should not be permitted to climb onto 
the elevated trucks. 

Holes in floors: Many grain elevators have holes in the floors to 
facilitate the spouting of grain from various bins or to expedite the 
dumping of bagged grain. Many bones have been broken by men step- 
ping into floor holes that were left uncovered. 

Unauthorized use of truck hoist: In some grain elevators farmers 
are permitted to drive up with a load of grain, fasten the sling on the 
front wheels of the truck, and start the hoist. This is a dangerous prac- 
tice, and should not be permited. If necessary, a separate switch can 
be maintained inside the office, so that the operating switch cannot be 
turned on. 

Material on stairs: Oil cans, wrenches, and other material should 
not be left on the stairs. Stairs are not shelves and should not be used 
for that purpose. Many men have been injured by stepping on objects 
that have been left on the stairs. 

Foot brake on manlift: If the foot brakes of your manlift are 
not holding, they should be repaired and relined. In some grain eleva- 
tors it is a common practice to use a pin in a hole, so that in case the 
foot brake does not hold the pin will keep the elevator from going up. 

Frozen hands and feet: It is necessary that the managers of the 
elevators see that men who are required to work outside are properly 
dressed for cold weather, and also that they are not allowed to be ex- 
posed for too long a time. 

First-aid: Every grain elevator should be equipped with proper 
first aid material, and the manager should insist that every cut or scratch 
have immediate attention. Infection or blood poisoning is caused by 
neglect, and in almost every instance of blood poison, it has been found 
upon investigation that the man did not come in for treatment until 
several days after the cut or scratch. The big cuts are generally sent 
to the doctor, where they are properly treated, but the minor cuts and 
scratches are the kind that are too often neglected. Every manager 
should check up on his first-aid supplies, see that he has a good anti- 
septic and plenty of gauze and adhesive plaster, and insist that they 
be used. 

Observance of the foregoing rules will help to prevent accidents and 
reduce suffering and loss of time. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—By a sweeping decree reducing the export 
tax from 45 milreis to 12 milreis per bag, and eliminating the “official 
quota”’ on export bills, President Getulio Vargas, authoritarian dic- 
tator, has placed Brazil’s coffee industry back on a relatively “free” 
basis for the first time in 31 years. 
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Swift & Company's Soy 
Bean Plant at Champaign 


A long stride forward for the rapidly growing soy bean industry 
has come with the completion of a new quarter-million dollar Swift & 
Company soy bean mill at Champaign, Ill. The mill’s entire production 
of soy bean oil will be shipped to the company’s Chicago refinery, which 
will immediately send it into consumption in the form of vegetable oil 
products. The plant’s second product, soy bean meal, will be sold as a 
feed for livestock. 

Accordingly, the Swift mill will become a potent factor in the soy 
bean market and will give Champaign an elevator of large capacity. 

The project marks no radical change in policy on the part of Swift 
& Company, although it is that organization’s first soy bean unit. Swift's 
refinery activities are concerned with edible domestic vegetable oils and 
animal fats, of which it has been a producer and-refiner for more than 
forty years. The company has long included studies of the soy bean 
in its laboratory experiments along with cotton seed, peanuts, and other 
sources of edible oil. 

Soy beans in recent years have become firmly established as a rota- 
tion crop and growing interest in the magic plant has resulted in 
greatly increased production in central Illinois. At Champaign the 
University of Illinois boasts several of the foremost soy bean experts. 
One of these, Dr. W. L. Burlison, head of the university’s agronomy 
department, was largely responsible for development of the “Illini,” a 
soy bean considered particularly well adapted to soil and growing con- 
ditions in central [linois. 

Champaign enjoys a well-merited position of leadership in the soy 
bean’s American advance, and satisfactory transportation facilities were 
an important factor favoring the university cities. 

Swift & Company has for many years enjoyed a steadily growing con- 
sumer acceptance of its vegetable oil shortenings, salad oils, and other 
vegetable oil products, according to O. E. Jones, vice-president in 
charge of the more than eighty cotton gins, oil mills, and refineries 
now operated by the Swift organization. 

“Success in the perishable food industry requires constant attention 
to advancements of science, improvements in distribution methods, and 
changes of consumer habits,” Mr. Jones said. “It is a highly competi- 
tive industry, its profit margin is narrow, it returns most of the whole- 
sale dollar to the farm producer, and it sells its perishable products for 
what the market affords.” 

Refinery products, shortening in particular, which have heretofore 
been produced and sold principally in the south have recently been in- 
troduced in the north, where they have won wide popularity. The soy 
bean mill will become a northern source of raw materials for northern 
manufacture of these products. 

Nelson P. Noble, a veteran oil mill expert in the refinery division of 
Swift & Company, is manager of the mill. 

This new soy bean plant of Swift & Company, which was finished in 
time to produce oil and meal from this year’s crop, consists of the ele- 


Ralph Wilson, Superintendent, and Nelson P. Noble, Manager, of Swift 
& Company’s Soybean Plant at Champaign, Ill. 


vator, boiler plant, extraction plant, meal grinding and bagging plant, a 
meal storage building and an office building. 

The elevator, a reinforced concrete and structural steel building, has 
a capacity of approximately 350,000 bushels, consisting of six cylindrical 
bins 24’ 0” diameter, two interspace bins and four outerspace bins, which 
are 106’ 0” high, together with several workhouse bins. 

A system for recording the temperature of the grain stored in these 
tanks, operated on the thermocouple principle, known as the Zeleny 
Thermometer System, has been included in this very modern soybean 
storage. 

This system employs the use of thermocouples at intervals thru the 
center of the bin for its entire depth; and readings are taken on a 
central instrument located in a dustproof cabinet, together with the 
reading instrument, which is located on the side wall of the gallery 
at the extreme end of the building. 

Directly under this dustproof cabinet is a folding or drop table 
which when opened extends 2% ft. from the wall. When closed and 
the instrument is not in use the entire unit does not project over 
8% in. from the wall. 

In this particular group of tanks the instrument is so conveniently 
situated that if in the future another group of tanks be added to 
this storage, and a thermometer system employed in the new group, 
the wires could be run over to the present instrument and the entire 
group tead from that one point. 


A structural steel trackshed covering two railroad tracks adjacent 
to the plant is provided for receiving beans by car into two receiving 
pits, one for each track, where beans are unloaded by means of Clark 
automatic shovels. A double-drum car puller is provided for spotting 
the cars onto the receiving pits and a Hutchinson grain door remover 
is used to remove the inner car doors. 


Spouting Arrangement at Elevator Leg Discharges at Top of Workhouse. 
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The car puller, door remover and power shovels were supplied 
by J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., which also furnished the elevator 
head and boot pulleys, belt conveying machinery and spouting. The 
Redler Conveyor has a 9 in. casing and is 80 ft. 9 in. high, with a 
loop boot driven by a gear motor. 

Beans from the receiving pits are conveyed to the workhouse by 
means of a 30” rubber belt conveyor, where they are elevated to the 
top of the workhouse and distributed by spouting to the workhouse bins 
or placed on a. 24” belt conveyor which is provided with a two-pulley 
automatic tripper for controlling the discharge of beans to the various 
storage bins. 

Underneath the storage bins are two 24” rubber belt conveyors for 
receiving beans from the storage bins. These conveyors discharge to 
the elevator legs, where the beans are elevated and may be placed in the 
various bins for cleaning, drying or into bins to serve the processing 
plant. 

Two elevator legs are provided in the workhouse, each having a 
capacity of 6,000 bus. per hour, and the spouting is arranged so that 
they are used for the various operations of the elevator. 

A bean cleaner is located on the first floor of the workhouse and is 
arranged to receive beans from three of the workhouse bins and to dis- 
charge to the elevator legs for further handling. 


The drying equipment consists of a Randolph Zig Zag Oil Elec- 
tric grain drier. This drier is for the drying of soy beans for storage 
and it is installed in one part of the head house with a garner above 
the drier to receive damp beans before going to the drier. After the 
beans have passed through the drier, they immediately enter the cooler, 
and after they are properly cooled they are dropped to the bin beneath. 

The furnace is located outside of the building, in a specially con- 
structed furnace room equipped with an oil burner. The temperature 
control is automatically controlled with the Randolph Double Autcmatic 
Electrical Control system. 


A complete Day dust collecting system has been provided in the 
elevator, with suctions at all of the loading points to the belt con- 
veyors, to the elevator legs and their discharge spouts, also, suctions 
have been provided from the tops of all bins to take care of the air 
displaced when beans are being spouted into them, thus keeping the dust 
down to a minimum. 

The boiler plant is built of structural steel adjacent to the workhouse 
and houses an Erie hcrizontal tubular boiler, which has a “Plibrico” 
setting. 


Tke extraction plant is constructed of structural steel extending 
the distance between the elevator and the meal grinding and bagging 
plant. In it is housed all of the.machinery for converting the soy 
beans into oil and meal cake. Beans being brought into the extraction 
plant are weighed through a Richardson automatic scale, then ground 
through an A-C four-roll mill, from where they are dried to a low 
moisture content by means of two batteries of three A-C rotary steam 
driers and are delivered hot to six French Oil Mill expellers. 

The French Screw Presses will handle from 600 to 700 bus. per 
24 hours each of soybeans, with oil in cake of finished meal running 
between 4% and 5%. The presses are equipped with 40-h.p. motors 
and require between 30 and 35 horsepower. 

The presses are furnished complete with a meats feeder and a large 
size 28 in. diameter steam jacketed tempering bin for a rated steam 
pressure of 125 lbs. The gear boxes are cast integral with the main 
frame of the press and are of unusually fine and heavy construction. 
There are two speed reductions with herringbone gears and the final 
speed reduction is carried on spiral gears all machine cut and mounted 
on heavy Roller Bearings. 

The Swift presses are equipped with the new automatic continuous 
foots removers recently patented by the French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co. Also this makes the oil produced from the presses of better 
quality. 

Of the auxiliary equipment required by the mill and furnished by 
the French Company the most outstanding is the automatic oil settling 
tank expressing a new principle, for further clarification of the oil 
before filtering. 

The oil from the expellers is pumped to settling tanks for removal 
of foots and then pumped through a 36 inch by 36 inch-40 plate filter 
press, from where it is pumped into storage tanks and held for ship- 
ping by tank car to the Swift refinery in Chicago. 

Meal cake from the expellers is collected by means of a screw 
conveyor and is elevated into an A-C rotary meal cooter where the 
temperature is lowered to a safe point. 

Meal cake is taken by means of screw conveyors to a Blue Streak 
hammer mill, where the cake is ground into meal. Meal for bagging 
is dropped through a Richardson automatic bagging scale where it 
is bagged, the bags sewn on a bag sewing machine. 

Meal to be shipped in bulk is elevated to the top of the structure 
and spouted direct to cars. 

The elevator leg casings, the screw conveyor boxes, the conveyor 

{Concluded on page 552.] 


Four of the Six Huge Mechanical Screw Presses:for Pressing the Oil Out of Soybeans. 
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The Development of Methods of Raising 
Slip Forms Used in Forming Concrete Bins 


By R. H. Fotweiyi ann R. P. DurHAM 


The development of the slip form from its earliest beginnings to 
the latest modern improvement is not the result of the work of any 
one person, but of many men who have been engaged in this type 
of construction during the past forty years. 

The idea of the slip form is old and entered the minds of nearly 
every engineer or builder engaged in construction of concrete walls. 
The grain elevator engineers of the U. S. A., undoubtedly, should 
be credited with the practical development and improvement of the 
slip form art to its modern perfection. On account of the many 
duplications of bins having high walls of uniform thickness, grain 
elevators offered the greatest field for this method of constructing 
concrete walls. 

The slip form, while used especially for the construction of grain 
elevators, has also been adapted to the construction of mill build- 
ings, factories, cold storage plants, chimneys and other structures 
by prismatic designing of the columns, girders and walls, so that 
the various parts are of uniform thickness for considerable heights. 
Ingenious devices of panels and fillers that may be inserted in, or 
removed from the forms, have been resorted to for the purpose of 
changing the size of columns and thickness of girders and walls 
and also to provide openings in walls for doors and windows and 
for other spaces to be filled with brick or tile panels. . 

The principal advantage of slip forms for concrete walls is not 
only the saving in cost of materials and labor but much better con- 
struction is obtained. Another important advantage is the shorter 
time required in completing a structure. Fixed or removable forms 
require not only a great deal of material, labor and time, but the 
result of the completed work is not monolithic as joints are formed 
between pours and the surfaces are generally rough and unsightly. 
Further it is much more convenient to place the steel reinforcing 
and work the concrete near the top of the slip forms than in the 
deeper and more restricted space between the fixed forms and a 
much better concrete job will result. 

Bins or tanks for storage of grain and portland cement and other 
granular material subject to injury from moisture should be water- 
proof and it is, therefore, desirable to have complete monolithic 
construction free from joints or cracks through which moisture 
can penetrate. In temperate climates, the freezing of moisture in 
joints will in the course of time disintegrate the concrete at the 
joints and the bins or tanks will leak and cause damage to the 
contents. First-class monolithic concrete made with selected ag- 
gregates and sufficient cement with the correct amount of water and 
properly reinforced with steel is practically impervious to weather. 
It is, therefore, necessary to have the bins constructed monolithi- 
cally, and for high structures this is possible only by means of 
slip forms handled in a workmanlike manner. 

Another advantage of slip forms is that after the walls have 
progressed upward to a sufficient height, staging and runways may 
be attached to the forms from which cement finishers may work, 
pointing up defects and float finish the walls while the surfaces are 
still in a plastic condition. Any attempt to point up joints or cracks 
or rough places on concrete that has already hardened, is not only 
expensive to the constructor, but is not permanent, as any cement 
plaster or wash that,is put on after will in time scale off by the 
action of frost and the elements, 


Cracking and Disintegration: While on this subject of monolithic 
construction for grain elevators, we might call attention to the 
necessity of taking means to prevent the ultimate cracking and 
disintegration of concrete grain elevators no matter how well they 
may have been constructed. Concrete bins are subject not only to 
contraction and expansion from extreme changes in temperature, 
but also from the change in stresses caused by the pressure of the 
contents when filling or emptying. ‘This is particularly true in 
large bins where often the unbalanced stresses are very large due 
to unequal pressures if the discharge openings at the bottom are 
not in the center of the hoppers. About the only means that we can 
suggest for reducing to a minimum the tendency of walls to crack, 
is to use low tensile stress values in designing the horizontal re- 
inforcing steel hoops and also to provide sufficient vertical rein- 
forcement to distribute unequal stresses and to take care of tem- 
perature changes. Because the interior walls are not subject to 
frost action, it is not so necessary to provide against cracking, and 
the designer may here allow higher unit stresses for steel hoops and omit 
the vertical reinforcement. As a matter of fact, vertical reinforce- 
ment in the interior walls, while not structurally necessary, are a 
great obstacle to building operations, as they are in the way of the 
workmen in placing steel and in transporting and handling con- 


crete and operating the jacks. 


To insure the proper placing of the horizontal reinforcement, it 
should be attached to the outside vertical reinforcement and the 
interior jacking bars or to some satisfactory vertical spacing bars, 
in a substantial and determinate manner. There have been many 
cases where, under the closest of inspection and supervision, lazy 
or indifferent workmen have either omitted laying the horizontal 
steel in its proper position or have made a practice of hooking it 
up through the plastic concrete. In either case there is danger of 
considerable areas of wall not having sufficient reinforcement and 
too much at other places. This is an element that is inherent to the 
construction of grain bins and other concrete walls with slip forms 
and should be guarded against by fastening horizontal reinforce- 
ment in its proper place to the vertical steel before concrete is 
poured. 


Not all concrete walls can economically be constructed with slip 
forms. Only for such walls as are of uniform thickness and of 
considerable height, say twenty feet or more, can slip forms be used 
with economy. However, tanks or bins for storage of grain, 
portland cement, coal, gravel, sand, and other bulky granular mate- 
rials are usually built in heights up to one hundred feet and in 
extreme cases to one hundred fifty feet and are, therefore, ideally 
adapted to the use of slip forms. 


Before the slip form appeared, concrete walls were built by means 
of fixed forms bolted or wired through the walls, using one or 
more sets, which were removed from the wall after the concrete 
had hardened. If the walls were only a few feet high, one set of 
forms was employed and used only once but for higher walls sec- 
tional forms three or four feet high were set up and used repeat- 
edly. Sometimes two sets were used, the upper one being filled 
while the lower was left in place until the concrete had hardened. 
Then the lower forms were removed, raised hand over hand, and 
reset above the other forms. 

A considerable advance was made when constructors used only 
a single set of sectional forms that consisted of an inner and outer 
mold of wood or steel or a combination of both, separated and held 
apart with steel or wood yokes spanning the top. These forms 
were slacked off from the walls after the concrete had hardened, 
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Experimental Concrete Grain Bin Constructed by C. F i 
] . . Hagl 
Peavey Elevator Co. at St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn., es 1398," 
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raised by jacks, block and tackle, chain hoists or other means and 
reset and adjusted against the already finished part of the walls. 

The earliest construction of concrete grain storage in the U. S. A. 
was a single experimental tank built in 1899 at St. Louis Park, 
Minneapolis, at the west end of the Peavey Grain Elevator. ‘I his 
tank was 20’ in diameter and 124’ high. The walls were 12” 
thick for the lower 20’, 10” between 20’ and 38’, 7” between 38’ 
and 65’ and 5” for the balance of the 124’. 

This experimental tank is described in the American Elevator 
and Grain Trade, August 5, 1900, Pages 64 and 65, and was built 
by Mr. Charles F. Haglin, who applied for patent Nov. 20, 1899, 
on his method of construction. The patent number 662266 was 
issued Nov. 20, 1900. The patent describes the method of construc- 
tion as follows: 

“This new mold, which is made up of steel angles with wood lining 
held in place by yokes, is of such a character that when it is filled it is 
readily freed from concrete and raised by means of screws and is again 
readily adjusted for refilling. In forming the lowermost or first section 
or layer of the concrete bin, the cement is filled in between the con- 
centric moldboards, formed by the vertical boards. As soon as the 
cement has sufficiently hardened or set, the entire mold is raised until 
the lower ends of the boards overlap only the extreme upper portions 
of the section of the bin thus formed. To accomplish the above adjust- 
ment or raising movement, it is necessary to loosen the section of the 
mold from the section of the bin thus formed.”’ 

By reference to the cut shown in the letters patent, it is apparent 
that jacks of the ordinary locomotive type were used, which rested 
and reacted upon the hardened concrete of the previous pour. The 
forms were moved by the jacks in connection with the hairpin 
hooks which engaged the upper angles of the forms and were sup- 
ported over the top of the jacks, the forms being held apart by 
means of steel yokes. 

The experimental tank built in 1899 at the Peavey Elevator in 
Minneapolis, was constructed for the purpose of obtaining engi- 
neering data to be used in the designing of a reinforced concrete 
storage annex to be erected in connection with the Peavey Ele- 
vator at Duluth, Minn. This elevator consisted of 30 reinforced 
concrete tanks, 33’ 6” in diameter by 104’ high, arranged at right 
angles in six rows of five tanks each to a row and were separated 
six feet apart with connecting walls at their tangential points, 
forming interstice bins which were also used for the storage of 
grain. The walls were 12” thick at the bottom, 9” near the middle 
section and 6” at the top section, and reinforced with steel hoops 
3%"x1%”, spaced 11 to 18” apart vertically. 

The first fifteen of these circular concrete tanks were built in 
1900, the system of forms and jacking being substantially the same 
as was used in the experimental tank. Each day a vertical section 
of wall was built, the work being started the next day on the hard, 
smooth surfaces, thus introducing planes of separations, which the 
Engineering News, in describing the failure of a bin in this stor- 
age annex on Dec. 12, 1900, stated that while this was evidently 
a faulty mode of procedure, it should be noted that these planes of 
separation did not appear to have played any important part in 
causing the failure. 

The bin that failed on Dec. 12, 1900, was an interstice bin be- 
tween the outside and next to the outside circular bins on the west 
side of the annex. The failure occurred when the interstice bin was 
filled while both adjacent outside circular bins were empty, causing 
the walls of the latter to collapse. 


An analysis of the design indicates that the interior walls of the 
outside circular bin might, acting as arches will, withstand the 
grain pressure, if provided with ample abutments upon which to 
thrust. Such abutments were absent because of the separation of 
the circular tanks of 6 ft. connecting walls. This arrangement with 


long connecting walls and the consequent enlargement of the inter- 
stice bins, not only increased the grain pressure, but introduced 
tremendous bending stresses for which the design did not provide. 

On April 16, 1903, a second interstice bin failed by crushing the 
circular and adjacent connecting walls of the southeast corner tank 
of the annex. The failure was probably due to the same defects in 
design that caused the first failure. 

In the summer of 1901, the second half of the annex, consisting 
of fifteen bins of the same size, was built, with thicker walls, 
heavier abutments and larger amount of embedded steel than was 
used in the original structure. These bins, according to the Engi- 
neering News, have stood without sign of weakness. 

The two failures of the Peavey Elevator Storage Annex at Du- 
luth, warned engineers that in designing circular concrete bins 
arranged in clusters and using interspaces for grain storage, the 
bins should not be made too large in diameter and should have 
short connecting walls with ample provision made for thickness of 
walls and reinforcing steel to provide against bending stresses 
caused by grain pressure. 


The next early record of concrete grain storage bin construction 
was that of the Geo. T. Evans Milling Co. at Indianapolis. Ind., 
designed and built by John S. Metcalf & Co., in the fall of 1900, 
consisting of four circular bins arranged in a cluster with one 
interstice bin. Two of the bins were 26’ 0” O.D. and two were 
24’ 0” O.D., constructed with connecting walls’ forming an inter- 
stice bin. The walls were 8” thick for the circular bins and 6” for 
the interstice or connecting walls. The removable forms consisted 
of an inner and outer mold of 134”x5” S4S pieces of wood 2’ 0” 
high and were lined with No. 20 steel on the outer mold and were 
bolted to circular steel angles 4”x4”x%4", The upper angles were 
held apart by means of sixteen 114” bolts spaced at equal distance 
circumferentially, and provided with adjustable nuts. The lower 
angles were separated by means of sixteen bolts each, provided 
at one end with an adjustable nut and at the other with a cotter 
pin. Each bin mold was raised by eight jack screws that set upon 
the concrete wall previously poured and hardened, readjusted and 
filled with concrete, the process being repeated until the top of 
the walls was reached. 

In 1901, the Illinois Steel Co. erected a cluster of four concrete 
bins for storage of portland cement in bulk. This structure was 
designed by Mr. E. Lee Heidenrich, one of the pioneer engineers 
in designing and construction of grain elevators and other similar 
structures. These bins were 25’ 0” inside diameter, 53’ 6” high, 
the walls being 7” thick for the lower half and 5” thick for the 
upper half, and were separated from each other by short walls 
forming an intermediate bin. A description of this storage unit 
may be found in Engineering News of Dec. 11, 1902. 

Mr. Heidenrich describes the forms in his book, “Armoured 
Concrete Construction,” copyright, 1903, as follows: 

“Wig. 248 gives an idea of the moulds, which for each bin, consisted 
of eight outside and eight inside curved plates, so arranged that the 
lower part of the two sets could be clamped together in sections and be 
supported by friction against the finished wall, while the mortar was 
being tamped in the upper part.” 

Mr. Heidenrich further states, “this elevator was constructed 
during the winter of 1901, and the inner and outer forms were con- 
nected by steel angle iron yokes hoisted by means of rope and 
tackle on gin poles.’’ Thus this elevator was constructed with steel 
forms that were released from the finished or hardened concrete, 
hoisted by rope and tackle and reset and adjusted for another filling 
of concrete. é 

From the description of these three structures, it is evident that 
in none of them had there yet been developed in actual practice the 


Iron Rods were first used in Raising Slip Forms and Remained in Walls of the King Elevator 
at Port Arthur, Ont, 
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idea of continuous slipping of the forms while the concrete was 
still plastic. 

The first example of actually slipping the forms while the con- 
crete was still plastic, was in the construction of the Storage 


Annex for the King Elevator of the Canadian Pacific Railroad at’ 


Port Arthur, Ontario, in 1903, Mr. E. H. McHenry, Chief Engineer. 
The elevator consisted of nine reinforced concrete circular bins 
30’ 0” O.D. with walls 9” thick, 90’ high, right-angularly arranged 
in three rows of three bins each. This elevator was built by the 
Barnett Record Co., and was designed under the direction of 
R. H. Folwell, who at that time was in charge of engineering of 
the Barnett Record Company, It was contemplated by the con- 
structors to use slip forms on this job with hollow screw jacks 
and yokes, reacting upon eight 144” diameter steel vertical jack 
rods for each 30 ft. bin, embedded and left in the middle of the 
walls and spaced at equal intervals. 

Reference to the drawing in the article describing the King 
Elevator in Engineering News of April 9, 1904, or to the work of 
Milo S. Ketchum, C. E., entitled ‘Design of Walls, Bins and 
Grain Elevators,’ will show the following note on the horizontal 
section through the bins: 

“114” rods used in raising concrete forms and remaining in 
the wall.” 

A special hollow screw jack of cast iron was designed by Mr. 
Folwell in the Barnett Record Co. office, to be used in connection 
with the 11%” vertical rods embedded in the concrete walls for 
raising the slip forms, but the scheme was abandoned on account 
of the excessive cost of the special cast iron jack screws and 
another scheme was adopted, using a wood framework and scaffold- 
ing, consisting of eight pairs of 4x6 vertical posts erected and 
braced at equally spaced intervals inside of the bins, upon which, 
in connection with steel yokes and locomotive jacks, the forms 
were raised. The locomotive Jacks rested upon short cross pieces 
supported on 2”x6” scabs spiked to the 4x6s and reacted upwards 
against the inside legs of the steel yokes. 

At the beginning of the construction of the King Elevator, Mr. 
George H. Murray, Superintendent of Construction. for Barnett 
Record Co., slacked off the forms and jacked them up for each 12” 
of wall poured, but he soon discovered that this was not necessary 
and for most of the job jacked the forms up while the concrete in 
the upper part of the forms was still in a plastic condition. 

This was the first case of actually constructing a concrete wall 
with slip forms; that is, the forms being jacked or slipped upward 
while the concrete was in a plastic condition. 

The method of actually raising the forms for the King Elevator 
was a great step in advance toward the desired goal in the slip 
form art, as it was the first time that the forms were raised by 
means other than jacking upon that part of the concrete wall pre- 
viously poured and hardened, allowing the pouring of concrete, 
the placing of reinforcement, and the raising of the forms to go on 
simultaneously and continuously without waiting for the concrete 
to harden at each successive pour. 

Mr. Murray here missed a golden opportunity to be the first 
man to produce a concrete grain elevator with walls completely 
monolithic from bottom to top, as he worked only one shift of 
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eight hours per day and built the tanks in monolithic sections with 
joints every three feet apart vertically. 

The method developed of jacking upon-staging was cumbersome 
and slow in production, as well as expensive, as it involved the use 
of a large amount of lumber and other materials for staging, and 
required a great deal of carpenter work and labor. 


In the summer of 1904, the Macdonald Engineering Com- 
pany designed and built three flat bottom, reinforced concrete 
bins for the Lytle-Stoppenbach Company, at Jefferson Junction, 
Wis. These bins were 28 feet inside diameter, 78 feet high, cylin- 
drical in form, and arranged in a row. The 8 inch walls of the 
tanks were united at points of contact so as to form one mono- 
lithic structure. They were reinforced with steel rods, both. hori- 
zontally and& vertically. The concrete walls were formed between 
two concentric cylindrical wood forms which were moved up from 
day to day as the concrete was poured into them. The screw jacks 
were operated on hollow pipes imbedded in the concrete walls for 
the first time. The total time required for forming the walls and 
cupola above the flat concrete floor was 30 days. 


Engineers at this time and for three or four years later, were 
designing methods of raising slip forms; an example of which 
was one patented in the United States, May 16, 1905, applied for 
August 8, 1904, No. 789,988, by Mr. John S. Metcalf, an Engineer 
of international reputation, who had been designing ‘grain eleva- 
tors for many years. j 

Mr. Metcalf recognized the great advantages of slip form con- 
struction, as evidenced in the description of his patent, as follows: 


“The common practice observed in erecting structures of the kind 
referred to, is to lay the foundation and form upon it the walls in sec- 
tions employing for the purpose suitable outside and inside mold sections. 
placed metal reinforcing bars, and when a section thus formed has been 
allowed to set for a sufficiently long period the mold is removed and the 
same or another mold is adjusted on the previously finished section to 
receive another filling of concrete, requiring to be hardened by setting 
before the mold is removed to be readjusted for a filling in another sec- 
tion. Thus forming the wall of the structure section after section incurs 
waste of time in waiting for each previous section to set and in the 
removal or readjustment, or both, of the mold, with the result of delay 
in the erection and attendant expense for labor. ; 

“The primary object of my invention is to avoid this waste of time, 
with the advantage of expediting the work and greatly reducing the 
expense of erection by enabling the work to be performed continuously. 

“This I accomplish by raising the mold from underneath as the work 
proceeds either continuously or intermittently, without removing or re- 
adjusting it and, therefore, without requirement for its repeated disin- 
tegration and reintegration, and for practicing my improvement suitable 
mechanism is illustrated in the accompanying drawing.”’ 


The Metcalf patent describes a system of scaffolding or frame- 
work, consisting of vertical timbers close up to the inner surface 
of the concrete wall and directly supporting the inner leg of a 
wooden yoke or sort of clothespin that holds the inner and outer 
mold at a distance apart equal to the thickness of the concrete 
wall. Several of these yokes are used, depending upon the diam- 
eter of the tank or bin, generally eight equally spaced. Jack 
screws were placed to rest upon the foundation, one under each 
vertical outside timber and yoke. 

A secondary or inner set of vertical timbers was erected and 
braced radially and circumferentially to support the framework. 
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As the wall grew in height by filling concrete within the mold, the 
jack screws were turned to raise the framework and with it the 
mold along the wall surfaces, thereby incidentally smoothing them. 
The jack screws were reset from time to time as required, remov- 
ing only a few at a time, leaving the others to support the frame- 
work when a jack screw became extended to its full length. The 
framework was extended upward with blocks and additional tim- 
bers as the height of walls increased. 


The Metcalf patent sets forth that the jacking may be done by 
hand or by mechanical or other power. 


The system patented by Mr. Metcalf was substantially the same 
as used by Barnett and Record Company on the King Elevator of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad built in 1903 at Port Arthur, Ont., except 
that in the Metcalf system the jacks were located at the bottom and 
raised the entire staging whereas, in the system used on the King Ele- 
vaor, the jacks were placed at the top of the staging and raised only 
the slip forms and working platforms, the fixed staging below being 
built up from time to time in sections as the work progressed upwards. 
by insertions of special fillers in the slip forms. This was constructed 
in 1910 by the Canadian Stewart Co., Ltd. 


In February, 1905, Mr. R. H. Folwell, formerly chief engineer, 
and Mr, W. R. Sinks, formerly General Superintendent of Barnett 
and Record Co., became associated with James Stewart and Co. 
as Engineers and Managers of their Grain Elevator Department. 

Among their first important contracts was the designing and 
construction of the American Malting Plant at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1905-06. The storage annex of this elevator consisted of forty-eight 
circular concrete tanks 24’ 10” I.D., arranged in four rows of 
twelve bins each. The walls of the bins were 8” thick and 90’ 
high and rested upon a one-story foundation with a 4’ top slab 
similar to an old-fashioned kitchen stove, with circular holes to 
accommodate steel hopper bottoms that were riveted to steel 
flange angles, resting upon the concrete ledges. As the steel hopper 
bottoms were not erected until after the bin walls were completed, 
it was possible to construct the walls by means of a temporary 
frame work, similar to that used on the King Elevator, except that 
a jacking cage vertically movable consisting of 8 pairs of timbers. 
4”x6”x14", was constructed at the lower end of the frame work. 

Locomotive jacks were placed upon the basement floor under 
eight pairs of vertical posts of the cage which supported the cor- 
responding timbers of an upper frame work. After the cage. was 
raised 12” by the eight locomotive jacks. the upper frame work 
being held in place temporarily by friction of the forms to the 
walls, the cage was lowered and rehooked to the upper frame work, 
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sections of which were added below as the walls increased in 
height. The slip forms were raised by the steel yokes, whose inside 
legs rested upon the eight vertical posts of the upper frame work. 


This system allowed the raising of the forms while the concrete 
was in a plastic condition and by working double shifts of 10 
hours each, the walls were built monolithically for their entire 
height by slip form method. 


However, this scheme of jacking in connection with interior 
timber frame work was costly in operation, as it required a great 
deal of lumber and labor and was slow in operation. 


Considerable expense in form material was saved on the Amer- 
ican Malting job by building one-half of the 48 bins at one time 
and re-using the same forms, cages, jacks, and staging for the 
second 24 bins, and the workmen became more efficient on the 
second half. 


During the period from the construction of the King Elevator in 
1903 and the American Malting Elevator, which was completed in 
1906, grain elevator engineers and constructors were still trying to 
find some practical means of raising slip forms by jacks reacting 
upon vertical steel rods or pipes embedded and left in the concrete 
walls. 

One of the first jacks used successfully to raise slip forms react- 
ing upon pipes left in the completed walls was known as the 
“pump jack’ and was invented and patented by Mr. James Mac- 
donald of the Macdonald Engineering Company, and was first 
used in the erection of the Grain Storage Annex of the Santa Fe 
Railroad Elevator in Chicago in 1906, one of the first examples of 
monolithic construction. with slip forms. With some modification 
in detail this jack is in quite common use today. It is based upon 
the “rod and ring” principle and operates upon short sections of 
pipe. } : 
Continuing the study of jacks, Mr. Sinks and Mr. Folwell further 
developed the hollow screw jack, which they had designed in cast 
iron and intended to use in the Canadian Pacific Railroad King 
Elevator at Port Arthur in 1903. The original jack designed in 
cast iron was too heavy and expensive to use, but with the adoption 
of a hollow steel screw made of Shelby steel tubing, the jack 
became a practical tool and a patent was issued in 1907. This 
jack with some improvements has been generally used for slip form 
work for the past thirty years. 


The slip form art, like every other art, has been improved, sim- 
plifed, and cheapened both in cost of materials and labor, due to 
practice and suggestions of many engineers and superintendents of 
construction. 
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The early slip forms and jacks were much too heavy and rigid 
and in later years have been made lighter and more flexible. 


The principal thing in their operation is to keep the form deck 
level as it is jacked upward. Another thing is to avoid jacking 
faster than the concrete sets. Getting the form deck out of tevel 
will cause “lifts” and jacking too fast will cause “‘fall outs,” both 
of which accidents are the bane of the superintendent in construct- 
ing monolithic concrete walls. 


Since the price of high early strength portland cement has been 
reduced, it is often found that faster progress due to a consider- 
ably greater height for a day’s run offsets the additional cost of 
using high early strength cement, especially on union jobs, where 
double time has to be paid for Saturday and Sunday. 


Slip forms for many years were used only for circular concrete 
grain bin construction, but later were applied to other structures; 
one of the first being a marine tower for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co. at Goderich, Ontario. The marine tower was in 
front of and formed an integral part of the storage bins and 
openings were provided for the windows, doors and other purposes 
by insertions of special fillers in the slip forms. 


Another important contribution by Mr. Macdonald to sliding form 
work was the use of slip forms for other than cylindrical bins. In 
1906 he erected a large four story and basement seed warehouse 
89x196 feet for W. H. Small & Co., at Evansville, Ind., with sliding 
forms. The pump jack used was the same as used in constructing the 
Santa Fe Elevator at Chicago in 1906. 


Since then square bin head or working houses, that part of a 
grain elevator which houses the bucket elevator legs, scales, 
garners, distributing spouts, cleaning and other grain handling 
machinery, have been constructed with slip forms from basement 
to roof. The design of the columns, girders, bin and garner walls 
have, of course, to be so made that the various structural elements 
are prismatic and nearly equal in thickness, variations of which 
are accomplished by means of fillers and stops inserted or removed 
from the slip forms as the design may require. 


Reinforced concrete structures may thus be designed and con- 


structed many stories in height with outside walls and inside col- 
umns and girders in some stories and storage bins and garners in 
others. 


Mill buildings, cement plants, cold storage buildings, coal bins 
and large chimneys, in fact many other tall structures may be de- 
signed and constructed successfully and economically of reinforced 
concrete by means of slip forms. 

Too much emphasis has been placed upon the words “slip forms” 
and not sufficient emphasis upon jacks and methods of raising 
slip forms. 


Modern practice of constructing monolithic concrete walls with 


The Folwell-Sinks Hollow-screw Jack, Patented 
June 4, 1907, No. 855,452. 


slip forms did not really begin until jacks were invented that te- 
acted upon vertical pipes or rods that were embedded and left in 


the concrete walls. 


Another early concrete marine tower was built in the same year, 
1910, by the Macdonald Engineering Co. at Toledo, O., for the East 
Side Iron Elevator Company. This tower was an independent mono- 
lithic concrete structure, rectangular in section, 33 ft. deep from the 
deck front, 22 ft. wide and 130 ft. high, resting upon a pile and con- 
crete foundation. 


There does not seem to be zeny claim by inventors that the mere 
idea of a jack reacting upon a vertical pipe or rod embedded in 
the concrete was in itself patentable but all of the patents of mod- 
ern jacks and slip forms seem to have been based upon some com- 
bination of mechanical elements to accomplish and embody this 


idea. 


In 1904 the Macdonald Engineering Co. used an outside threaded 
screw jack which reacted upon short lengths of pipe which were 
substituted when the screw was reversed to its upper position. This 
screw jack was later replaced by Mr. Macdonald with the pump 
jack, which was first used in 1906 on the Santa Fe Elevator at 
Chicago. 


The Folwell-Sinks jack consisting of a hollow screw made of 
Shelby tubing reacting upon a one-inch diameter reinforcing rod 
was patented in 1907 and first used on the Anheuser-Busch Ele- 
vator at St. Louis in the same year. 


With some modifications the Macdonald Pump and Pipe Jack 
and the Folwell-Sinks Hollow Screw Jack have been used by all 
builders almost exclusively during the last thirty years. 


Mr. Metcalf in his patent of 1905 sets forth that jacking may be 
done by hand or by mechanical or other power. Two systems of 
power jacking have been used, one of which was developed by the 
Barnett Record Co. and first used in 1918. The power was applied 
to hollow screw jacks reacting upon vertical rods left in the con- 
crete walls by means of a system of worm gears applied to the 
jacks; the worm gears being turned by sprocket chains from line 
shafts and the line shafts operated by rope drives from a set of 
gear reductions driven by an electric motor. All of this apparatus 
was mounted upon an overhead wooden frame that was carried up 
by the forms. An iron and paper friction clutch was inserted in 
the system for starting and stopping the operation of lifting the 
forms. 


The other system for lifting forms with power was developed 
by the Fegles Construction Co. and was based upon the use of 
compressed air distributed by pipe lines with flexible tubes branch- 
ing to individual air jacks and controlled from a central compressor 
station. 


Both of these systems have been known to be practical and 
successful in operation as far as construction is concerned but the 
the initial cost of their installation is so great that unless they 
can be used on many successive jobs it is undoubtedly much 
cheaper to do the jacking by hand labor. 


Government Invades All Markets 


The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, in its efforts to con- 
trol aggravating agricultural surpluses and to bolster commodity prices 
threatened by temporary gluts of the market, has bot surplus com- 
modities to the amount of $236,197,162 in the four years of its existence 
ending Oct. 1. This report was made public recently by its admin- 
istrator. Many kinds of commodities have been purchased, transported 
and distributed thru the activities of this pet government merchant. 


Texas leads as the state in which the largest amount of money has 
been expended by the F.S.C.C. North Dakota is second, South Dakota 
third, California fourth, New Mexico fifth and Missouri sixth. 


Funds for these operations are obtained under section 32 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which appropriate one-third of all customs 
receipts to the Sec’y of Agriculture, “to be used by diverting farm 
commodities from the regular channels of trade so as to encourage 
domestic consumption or expand foreign markets.” 


The corporation has field agents stationed thruout the country, who 
report to Washington any case in which some commodity—for instance 
grapefruit, honey, rice, sugar beets, walnuts or cabbage—in fact, prac- 
tically any agricultural product which has become a drug on the local 
market. If so instructed, the agents proceed to buy up the surplus 
at current prices usually and sometimes, when it is considered “Savor- 
able,” the agents pay more than prevailing rates, to “boost the market.” 


These commodities are usually transported, many times thousands: 
of miles, to other communities in need of them. The distribution is 
handled entirely by state bodies, and given away free, to persons on 
relief in addition to their regular supplies. Some, however, are 
processed into salable by-products such as brandies or fertilizers. In- 
cluded in the list are wheat, eggs, butter, cattle, frozen fish, cheese, 


dry skim milk, evaporated milk, rolled oats, shee 
Deine ae , Sheep, goats, apples, grapes, 
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What Crop Improvement Means to the 
Country Elevators 


By R. P. Weodworth before South Dakota Elevator Manager's Ass'n 


During years of normal weather and rainfall the title “Crop Improve- 
ment” may suggest successful effort to secure better yield and quality 
of grain in any given locality. In years of drouth, emergencies such as 
stem rust, plant diseases and large numbers of grasshoppers, it may 
mean widespread effort to salvage as much as possible in quantity with- 
out regard to quality only as nature and the elements permit. 

It requires constant striving on the part of the farmer to overcome 
adverse forces. There is also a tendency in the years of drouth and its 
attendant evils towards a decline in the skill with which farmers as a 
whole conduct their operations. Weeds, insects, plant diseases and bad 
tillage practices are apt to result from financial discouragement in 
farming. It seems to me there never was a time when crop improve- 
ment work meant so much to the country elevator in this locality as 
it does at the present time. I believe it should enlist the intelligent co- 
operation of every elevator manager. 


The country grain buyer is in better position than anyone to in- 
terest the farmer in better seed selection and to explain to him the 
basis of premium values at the terminal markets and its relation to his 
production. If spring wheat is kept in its rightful place in the total 
United States production we elevator men should and must do our part 
in emphasizing crop improvement facts. 


Thatcher Wheat.—The only effective defense against epidemics 
of black rust appears to be in the continuation of breeding for varieties 
highly resistant. We have a new variety of spring wheat developed at 
the Minnesota Experiment Station called Thatcher which has passed 
three years of commercial growing tests and has proved to be highly 
resistant to stem rust. It is of high milling quality, if not fully, equal 
in flour quality to Marquis wheat. There is probably enough seed avail- 
able if it could be properly distributed to sow a very large acreage of 
Thatcher in the spring of 1938. 

Is it not of paramount importance to the country elevator to see as 
large a percentage as possible of the 1938 wheat acreage planted to 
Thatcher wheat, at least in all areas east of the Missouri River? The 
problem is one of financing and distribution. The country grain buyer 
can render no better service to his clients than by doing everything 
possible to bring these facts to their attention and to aid in every way 
possible in obtaining seed where it is not already in the farmers hands. 


The money for grasshopper control must come from the Federal 
Government. These funds should be made available early enough to per- 
mit intensive educational work throughout the country. The poison bait 
should be available in ample time for spreading before the hcppers start 
to fly. Late activities are at best apt to prove a half-hearted job. At 
any rate, the farmer himself must impress upon Washington that he 
wants this assistance. 

The country grain buyer can render great assistance in bringing 
about discussions of this whole grasshopper problem early enough ‘so 
his community may be alive to the danger faced as well as to the pos- 
sible method of control. He should inform himself as to the actual 
damage done in his community for 1937 by grasshoppers, how much 
bait was spread, if on the average it was spread properly, and what 
results were secured. Contact your county agent and render him any 
assistance possible in grasshopper control work in your community. 
This certainly is a matter of tremendous importance to the country 
grain elevator. If you feel that it is of major importance try and ar- 
range a grasshopper meeting in your town; bring in the farmers of 
your locality and secure speakers either through your county agent, or 
by writing Mr. Gilbertson of the State College at Brookings. Their 
assistance will help to make your meetings a success. 

Seed treatment. Much has been accomplished by the elevator 
managers in the past ten years in interesting their customers to treat 
their seed for smut. It seems fair to say that the country elevator has 
done as much as any other single agency te educate farmers in the value 
of seed treatment. New Improved Ceresan is one of the most effective 
smut preventatives we have ever had, and it alSo protects seed grain 
against certain other seedling diseases that attack wheat during the 
germination period. Experiments conducted by our Experiment Sta- 
tions, have proved it will increase the yield two or three bushels per 
acre over untreated seed. 

For the past several years in Canada they have conducted, thru the 
co-operation of elevator agents, plot growing tests on different lots ot 
wheat marketed’ by the elevator customers. This work is under the 
guidance and management of Major H. G. L. Strange of the Searle 
Grain Company, Ltd. of Winnipeg. The elevator manager obtains a 
sample of each customers grain and this is planted in rows, labeled, 
numbered and a record kept of same. In the fall when the wheat is 
ready for cutting, the farmers are invited in on a certain day for a 
picnic and to observe these test fields and compare each others’ plots. 
This has resulted in the intrcduction of much better seed and a better 
standardization of varieties. This method is being tried out on a very 
large scale with winter wheat in Kansas this fall. 

The Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n was organized in 1928 
and is financed largely by the milling and grain trade of the Northwest. 
Our aim is to work as a co-ordinating agency, assisting federal and 
state extension organizations as well as the experiment stations and 


other agricultural groups so they may work to better advantage and to 
furnish technical information regarding cash grain values at the termi 
nal market. Our secretary, Mr. Henry Putnam, will be glad to assist 
you in any local crop problem if you will write him stating what you 
want. 

Many managers are afraid to take an interest in the grain production 
for fear they may be criticized in case of a failure. This fear is un- 
necessary if the elevator man in question has proper and competent 
advice before he makes recommendations for his community. 


South Dakotans Vigorously Denounce 
Crop Control 


{Continued from page 551] 
and J. J. Westgard, Fairbanks-Morse Co.; V. M. Zweber, O. F. Schulte, 
J. P. Kadinger, A. R. Stenson, A. O. Wiedenman. 

Kk. R. Simmons, Great Falls, was the sole representative from Mon- 
tana. 

Insurance companies were represented by: Robert Buck, Grain Deal- 
ers Nat'l Mutual Fire Ins. Co.; Otto Nelson, Tri-State Mutual Ins. Co.; 
P. L. Brown, the Mill Mutuals. 

H. F. Raabe, New Ulm; Charles Danielson, Marietta, were the Min- 
nesota representatives. 


Chicago, Ill—The New York Farm Buro Federation threatened 
withdrawal from the American Farm Buro Federation in the debate 
over a resolution endorsing the Pope-McGill farm bill in the na- 
tional Senate, at the closing session of the annual convention of 
the national body. New York delegates said opposition to the 
compulsory farm regulation features of the Senate bill was so in- 
tense that several county farm buros had asked the New York 
federation to withdraw from the American Farm Buro Ass'n. 


Social Security Taxes 


BY J. S. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. ; 
(Member Committee on Federal Taxation, American Institute of 
Accountants ) 


Union rules and conditions prescribed with reference to hours, wages, 
lay-offs, etc., do not alter the status of the help as employes for federal 
social security tax purposes, even though employers may be considerably 
limited in the control over their help by reason of the union regulations. 
Where, however, there is a complete absence of control and direction 
over the men, they then come in the class of independent contractors 
rather than employes, and their compensation is not taxable. 

kee 

This principle is given another workout in a ruling on manufacturers’ 
agents. In the particular case giving rise to the ruling, a manufac- 
turer engaged agents on a commission basis for definite territories. The 
agents handled other lines as well. In the contract with the manufac- 
urers, they were specifically referred to as independent contractors. 
Nevertheless, it was held that they were employes of the manufac- 
turer, since the manufacturer had the right to control and direct their 
services to the extent necessary for the manufacturer’s business. 

eK 

Where a company is going through the “wringer” by way of bank- 
ruptcy reorganization under Section 77 (B), and in the process the 
business is operated by a trustee, the company status is regarded as 
continuing rather than the format’on of a new trust entity. Accordingly, 
the tax is to be computed and the company’s returns filed just as if no 
reorganization petition had intervened. 

“Foreign complications” play a part even in federal social ‘security - 
rulings. An alien, after perform’ng services in the United States in a 
taxable employment, returned to his home country and requested a re- 
fund of the old age tax he paid while working here. Uncle Sam said 
“no.” All services performed within the United States in a taxable em- 
ployment are subject to payroll taxes, regardless of citizenship of the 
parties or place where contract of employment was entered into. 

Where “wages” for taxable employment are paid in form other than 
money, payroll taxes are computed on the basis of the fair value of what 
was paid. Accordingly, it is ruled that where an employe accepts a 
promissory note or rent of dwelling as remuneration for employment, 
the fair market value of the note at the time of delivery constitutes 
taxable wages. 

* * * 

Payroll taxes attach to payment. This applies not only to actual pay- 
ment, but also to the crediting or setting aside of wages for an employe. 
Where compensation is credited to employes’ accounts with the unre 
stricted right to withdraw the amounts so credited, the tax attaches at the 
time the wages are credited, regardless of the time of actual payment. 

Now that the Social Security Act requires reports of wages “earned,” 
a recent ruling permits employers to prepare both the income tax and 
social security tax information reports on the same basis. For 1936 
and prior years, form 1099 (income tax) showed wages actually paid 
during the year, regardless of when earned. Amounts earned in Decem 
ber but paid in January were thus reported in the year following the 
year when earned. This complication is now eliminated 
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The Mixed Wheat Problem 


Mixed wheat has always been a bone of contention between coun- 
try elevator operators and farmers. When terminal inspectors 
eraded the wheat down and reduced the level of prices available at 
the country point cursed with excessive quantities of this off-grade 
bread grain the trouble began. The elevator operators accuse the 
farmers of failure to clean their seed wheat, and of planting old 
seed without any attempt to keep it pure. The farmers insist they 
grow a single variety of wheat and accuse the elevator operators 
of deliberately mixing their pure varieties, with the off grades of 
different varieties of their neighbors, thus making mixed wheat of 
their crop. 

Some elevator operators having insufficient bins in their elevators 
to keep the different varieties and grades of wheat separate cannot 
avoid mixing receipts, and some farmers lacking a knowledge of 
wheat varieties or neglecting to procure seed of pure variety plant 
any seed available. ‘ : 

Knowing that shipments of mixed wheat followed roughly a 
dividing line between hard and soft wheat producing areas, or red 
and white wheat producing areas, but uncertain of where the blame 
for the mixed shipments belonged, federal wheat experts set out 
last June to check some. of the wheat fields in the mixed wheat 
areas of Texas and Oklahoma. 


Before checking a field the farmer was asked what kind of wheat 
he raised, if it was a pure variety, if the seed was cleaned and treated 
for smut, and a dozen or more questions that are constantly popping 
up in the minds of wheat experts. Then the field was entered and 
trained eyes and knowledge of wheat checked the answers. 


In many cases farmers were found to be producing single varieties 
of wheat and keeping them clean. But, also in many cases, the 
farmer’s answers to the questions were not supported by the in- 
vestigation. 


A field designated as No. 33, near McGregor, Tex., was probably 
the most badly mixed of all the fields inspected. The farmer in- 
sisted that he was growing “pure wheat,’ that it was all the same 
kind of wheat, and he ought to know because he had saved and 
used seed from his own fields for many years. But when they 
inspected the field the wheat experts found ripening a heterogenous 
muxture of nine distinct varieties, encompassing almost every recog- 
nized type of domestic wheat. 


A head and some of the berries from each of the nine varieties, 
and one hybrid that defied classification, taken from the field, illus- 
rates this article. In the field were Mediterranean, Fulcaster, Tur- 
key, Blackhull, Arnautka, Kahla, Peliss, Preston, Marquis and. the 
unclassified hybrid. 

Some of these wheats are hard, some soft, some durum. They 
vary widely in their characteristics. Mediterranean, for instance, 
generally considered a soft winter wheat, shows both hard and soft 
strains and responds to the weather, being soft in wet seasons, hard 
in real dry seasons. Texas millers say it makes a good family flour, 
but it does not meet the requirements of discriminating bakeries. 


Fulcaster is distinctly a soft red winter wheat. It makes a splen- 
did biscuit or pastry flour. Ordinarily a pure, soft winter wheat 
will command a premium for this purpose, but mixtures command 
no premiums. 


Turkey hard, introduced to the Great Plains from Russia by the 
Mennonites, and most widely distributed of the hard winter wheats, 
usually runs fairly high in protein, is in ready demand, and makes 
a quality of flour well liked by both the bakery and the family trade. 
Blackhull is a branch of the Turkey family, developed by Earl G. 
Clark, of Sedgwick, Kan. It produces well and finds a ready 
market. It is a distinctly hard winter wheat. 


Arnautka is a Russian durum wheat, very good for making 
macarom, but not for making flour, Kahla, and Peliss, both orig- 


inating in Algeria, are hard macaroni wheats, the latter frequently 
also termed Black Bearded durum. 

Preston, often called Velvet Chaff, is a hard spring wheat that 
originated in Saskatchewan. Marquis is also a northern spring 
wheat, of such fine quality that Herman Trelle’s sample of it took 
second place in its class at the 'nternational Grain & Hay Show this 
year. What these two obviously northern spring wheats were doing 
down in McLennan county, Texas, a few miles from Waco, where 
the climate comes close to being summertime all year around, is 
hard to figufe out. Of course, they will grow. Given a respectable 
soil and a growing season almost any wheat will grow almost any- 
where. But these spring wheats could not be expected to produce 
as well under Texas conditions as better acclimated strains, nor 
could they be expected to mature at the same time. 

When a miller buys wheat he keeps in mind the type, quality and 
yield of flour that wheat will produce when it finishes the trip thru 
his rolls, sifters, purifiers and other machinery. Profits in the 
flour mill depend upon the differential between the cost of the 
wheat, plus cost of operating the mill, and the yield and quality of 
flour that set the amount of money he can get in return. Just 
what a miller is to do with a mixture such as grown in field 33 
is a puzzling problem for all millers. If they use such wheat it 
must be mixed in very small quantities with pure wheat that is 
above standard. Millers who are proud of their flour, and guard its 
standards carefully with endless laboratory and baking tests, accept 
even minor mixtures under protest. 

The market for mixed wheats is usually the terminal elevators 
who buy such large quantities of good quality straight wheats that 
they can lose a relatively small amount of mixed wheat in their 
own processing operations. Terminal elevators are most willing to 
buy mixed wheat on its merits, figuring from the sample the per- 
centages of each type of wheat in the mixture. However, terminal 
elevators, too, prefer straight wheats and are willing to pay a pre- 
mium for them in accord with supply and demand. } 

Regarding premiums, W. B. Combs, senior marketing spécialist 
with the federal department of agriculture, remarks: “The premiums 
which wheats of pure classes command over wheats of mixed 
classes vary from year to year and depend a great deal on the 
relative volume of the various classes of wheat which are available 
for sale. Usually, for example, either soft red winter wheat or hard 
ced winter wheat commands a premium over a mixture of wheat 
of these classes. In occasional years, however, when the supply 
of soft red winter wheat is small and when such wheat, therefore, 
sells at a premium over hard wheat, a mixture of soft red winter 
with hard red winter may sell for more than wheat of the hard 
red winter class alone.” 

‘It is pointed out that even in those rare periods when a shortage 
of soft wheats causes the soft wheat in a mixture to pull the price 
above that of hard wheat, it is never able to pull the price up far 
enough to equal the returns from the same wheat were it properly 
separated into the two classes. If the two classes of wheat were 
separate in a bulk-headed car, the carload would bring more on 
the market than it would when the two classes were mixed. 

It takes a small amount of wheat of one class mixed with wheat 
of another class to insure the entire lot grading mixed. Official 
grade standards for wheat provide a 10% limit of admixtures of 
other classes of wheats in the so-called “straight” classes, such as 
hard red winter, soft red winter, etc. When the 10% limit is ex- 
ceeded the wheat is classified as “mixed.” 

_ “The greater part of the wheat produced in the United States 
is of the ‘straight’ classes,” reports Mr. Combs. “Since the year 
1918 when the statistics of wheat classification on a national basis 
were first available,.there has been a reduction in the volume of 
mixed wheat from a high of 14% of the crop in 1920 to the 1936 
figure of 6.8% of the total inspected receipts. The volume of mixed 
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~ wheat inspected from the 1936 crop was approximately 35,000,000 


bushels, which of course is only a very small portion of the total 
wheat production in the United States. The sections where mixed 
what is produced are comparatively small in relation to the total 
wheat producing area. However, in certain counties the marketings 
of mixed wheat have amounted to as much as 50% of the total wheat 
produced in the county. 


“The largest quantity of mixed wheat is found in the sections 
of the country where the production areas of hard red winter and 
soft red winter join. This line extends from the north central 
part of Texas thru the central eastern parts of Oklahoma and 
Kansas, the northern part of Missouri, and the central parts of 
Illinois and Indiana. There is also a mixed wheat section in eastern 
Michigan, northwestern Ohio and northwestern New York where 
white wheat and: soft red winter wheat are the principal classes 
involved.” 


If several varieties of wheat are produced in a community the 
problem of keeping them separate in the ordinary country elevator 
becomes complicated by an insufficient number of bins. Michigan 
elevators attempt to master this problem by providing many bins 
so they can keep different grains and different classes of grains 
separate, but this method becomes impractical in districts where 
the rush of wheat at harvest time quitkly fills the elevator to over- 
flowing, and often requires the running of wheat direct from the 
dump pit thru the automatic scale into cars. . 


Canadian and northwestern elevators have markedly reduced their 
troubles with mixed wheats thru crop improvement ass’ns, and the 
direct community efforts of the elevators. Introduction of pure 
seed into a community by the elevators has usually been rewarded 
with seed purchases by the farmers and a gradual improvement in 
wheat production. 


When introducing pure varieties of seed wheat the elevators have 
attempted no profit from the sale of the seed, sometimes offering 
the pure seed for little more than a straight exchange basis. Their 
reward has come from increasing yields of “straight” wheats of 
higher quality, resulting in greater quantities of wheat moving thru 
the elevators at a better price for both the farmer and the elevator 
operator. ode 


This educational work toward the standardization of varieties in 
a community has almost licked the mixed wheat problem for the 
northwestern elevators. Undoubtedly it can do the same in the 
sections of the country that are still troubled with mixed wheats if 
the elevators themselves will cooperate to that end. 


Introduction of pure seed in many communities, however, is not 
enough. In stubborn areas the dollar will carry great weight, and 
redound to the eventual profit of the grain dealer if he will offer 
a monetary reward for the production of pure classes. Says Mr. 
Combs: “Surveys show the necessity for grain dealers in mixed 
wheat areas to pay some attention to classification of wheat in order 
that the high quality lots of grain may not become mixed with other 
classes of wheat. Any premiums which can be paid to the producers 
for quality grain do much to encourage the farmer to produce the 
kind of grain which is desired in the terminal markets. Therefore, 
an important problem which the grain dealers must consider is the 
possibility of reflecting a fair premium directly to the individual 
farmer who produces grain of high quality.” 


A wheat buying grain dealer who practices paying higher prices 
for pure varieties of choice wheat than for the mixed lots that are 
brought to him, will find he can speed the shift to standard varieties 
in his community if he will trouble to explain the premium to the 
farmer when he makes settlement. Showing the farmer the differ- 
ences in market values between the “straight” and “mixed” wheats 
will boost mightily for the standardization of varieties and classes in 
reduce competition because it will enable him to ship top price 
a trade territory. For the grain dealer, too, standardization will 
wheats to the terminals. 


Grain Futures Restrictions Depress Prices 


Geo. H. Davis of Kansas City, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, addressing the Chicago Ass’n of Com- 
merce Dec. 10, said, in part: 

“For some years, with others, I have been trying to keep the legis- 
lative branch of the government from hampering the present system 
of handling grain. The farmer insists on selling 60% of his crop in 
the first couple of months. Somebody must carry this grain until it is 
possible for demand to take up the supply. The miller must hedge, the 
exporter buy. That requires a market with considerable volume and 
we used to have, at times, a substantial open interest in wheat. 

“Now, under the Commodity Exchange Act, if anyone buys or sells 
any appreciable volume of grain futures, Washington snoopers are 
after him. This has curtailed volume to a point at which the market 
could not hold up values in the face of the visible supply. In conse- . 
quence, with the most bullish conditions seen since I have been in the 
business, wheat has toppled 30c a bushel. American wheat is 12c, 
cheaper than Argentine and corn is 14c cheaper. The government has 
spent a lot of money, and what is the result? 

“The result is that in terms of the old gold dollar, our wheat is selling 
at the equivalent of 53c a bushel, corn at 3lc, oats at 18c, hogs at 434c a 
pound, cotton at 434c and cattle at 5%c to 6c. 

“In following new theories, there has been spent oyer $2,000,000,000. 
The farmer didn’t get over half of it. The rest was lost in unwise spec- 
ulation. And this isn’t new. Don’t misunderstand me as directing th‘s 
attack solely at the Roosevelt administration. The Federal Farm Board 
began under the Hoover administration. 

“Nor is lack of volume bad only on the down side; it is just as bad 
when prices are going up. When a better market system than our pres- 
ent one is devised, we will all be for it; until a better system is found, 
we are against wrecking the present system.” 


Imports and Exports of Grain 


Exports of grains during the period July-October, 1937, com- 
pared with the same period in 1936 (in parentheses) were as follows: 

Barley, 7,023,000 bus. (3,601,000); buckwheat, 47,000 bus. (none) ; 
corn, 284,000 bus. (281,000) ; oats, 4,652,000 bus. (308,000) ; rice, 99,814,- 
000 Ibs. (2,587,000) ; rye, 2,799,000 bus. (none) ; wheat, 24,661,000 bus. 
(7,906,000). 

Imports for the same periods were: barley, 977,000 bus. (4,899,- 
000); barley malt, 96,191,000 Ibs. (111,952,000) ; corn, 33,843,000 bus. 
(15,116,000) ; oats, 3,000 bus. (37,000); rice, 59,875,000 Ibs. (41,493- 
000) ; rye, none (2,828,000 bus.) ; wheat, 2,960,000 bus. (24,137,000) ; 
flaxseed, 7,032,000 bus. (4,347,000). 
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South Dakotans Vigorously Denounce Crop Control 


Undaunted by drouth, dust storms, grasshoppers, and crop failures, 
the members of the Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Dakota showed 
their courageous spirit and will carry on, in their vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the Crop Control Bill and other detrimental legislation now 
pending before Congress. At its meeting, held in Aberdeen, Dec. Tien; 
9, with a registration of 385, the Association heard interesting and in- 
formative addresses and discussion on many of the trade’s vital prob- 
lems. 

PRES. CHRIS JENSEN, Putney, called the meeting to order and 
immediately turned the gavel over to Vice Pres. C. A. Woods, Plank- 
inton. Following the invocation, K. G. A. Springer of the Aberdeen 
Civic Ass’n extended the city’s welcome, the response being made by 
Vice-Pres. F. J. Cross, Randolph. 


SEC’Y C. G. ANDERSON, Aberdeen, in a brief summarization of 
the association’s activities during the past year said in part: Due to 
the drouth and resultant crop failures we have necessarily been forced 
to curtail our activities to some extent. In those sections where there 
were no crops to speak of, we have refrained from asking for payment 
of dues. Elevators in good crop sections should pay promptly. Nat- 
urally our revenue has been reduced, and in keeping with that reduc- 
tion, the operating expenses of the ass’n have been reduced. However, 
we will have a large crop in 1938, after which many of our difficulties 
will be over. Our legislative committee has been very active. We are 
endeavoring to have the inspection of scales returned to the Warehouse 
Commission, and doing everything we can to defeat legislation which 
would prove harmful to our business. To minim‘ze the destruction of 
crops by grasshoppers we must lend every aid in the eradication of 
these pests. Against a loss of $187.62 in 1936, we now show a profit 
of $381.01. This in itself is a clear indication we are on our way. 

The auditors report read by Sec’y Anderson was approved. 

C. L. DOHERTY, State R. R. Commissioner, stated the 15% in- 
crease in freight rates asked by the railroads, would cost South Dakota 
between three and five million dollars annually. He declared agriculture 
would pay, in one way or another, for most of the increase, through 
lower prices on the products which it sells and higher prices on what 
it buys. 

KENNETH KELLER, Lead, representing one of the larger mining 
companies, sought the support of the ass’n in asking for a reduction in 
taxes on mining industries. He said excessive taxation is driving and 
preventing capital from investing in South Dakota’s mining properties 
and has forced his company to cease operation on marginal ores, which 
will be a permanent loss to the state. 


H. A. FELTUS, Minneapolis, used motion pictures to show the de- 
velopment work being done on the Upper Mississippi River. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


SECY ANDERSON announced the following to serve on the Reso- 
lutions Committee: I. W. Overton, Webster; R. L. Bryan, Stratford: 
Will Davis, Yale; Geo. W. Dixon. Aberdeen: S. S. Judy, Forestburg ; 
Henry Leuth, Canova; W. J. A. Schoppe, Putney; Geo. E. Williams, 
Kampeska. 

Credentials: G. L. McLaughlin, Hazel; C. A. Woods, Plankinton: 
C. G. Anderson, Aberdeen. ee bas 8) 

PRES. JENSEN, serving his eighth year as president of the ass’n, 
read his annual message. 


Pres. Jensen Demands Repeal of More Laws 


This year a law was provosed and passed by the Senate of South 
Dakota which would have handed over the regulation and control oft 
the farmers’ elevators to a federal agency. The inducement held out 
to the legislature was that it would be cheaper, requiring only 40% of 


stored grain to be covered by bonded insurance, which was said to be 
sufficient because of more frequent and rigid inspection of elevators, — 

But the savings in cost were trivial. So, after thinking it over first 
as farmers, we concluded that we would rather have our grain in the 
elevator insured 100% against loss: and from the standpoint of an ele- 
vator company to pay the small sum extra and have a little less snoop- 
ing. Therefore we asked for a hearing before the warehouse committee, 
and after explaining our position the House refused to pass the measure, 

Iam a strong believer in home rule and in this matter our own state 


government, through its railroad and warehouse commission, hoes done 
a very good job of supervision—default on storage heing practically nil. 
_During the year we have had the opportunity to observe s¢ 
tion of the Commodities Hxchange at, ie aonoreei tie 
successfully opposed in congressional committee. After listening for 
several days to the testimony in support of this bill, during whieh time 
the principle of trading in contracts for future delivery was attacked in 
the most bitter and reckless manner, IT could not see how this law could 
do anything but throw sand in the bearings of our marketing machine, 
_Short-selling was spoken of as if it could exist alone, searcely ever 
did they mention the long side. Apparently they thought the longs were 
the ‘“‘salt of the earth’? while the short-sellers were the progeny of 
Satan, and little better than thieves. ees ms 
Now, we have never yet passed laws to regulate stealing. b é 
best, I hope, to Suppress it entirely. If trading in fitares tees wees 
they said it is, it should be suppressed. But those who were slated to 
administer this law objected to this, and said that it would be impos- 


ible to market grain without this function as economically as it is now 
done. zi ; 


opera- 
we un- 


IDYy. Duval, who is in charge of administering this law. said that 
trading in futures was a necessary funetion of our marketing system. 
He only wanted to regulate it, He said it was highly desirable to have 


the general public in the market as a stabilizing factor against undue 
fluctuations, and that such a law could be used to save them from being 
devoured by the big bad bear. 

The government would take the small speculator by the hand and 
keep him safe. I concluded that this law also was to be used to scare 
the shorts, and to keep them in their place. Well, how did it-work? 

It is interesting to note that when the board of directors of the Board 
of Trade closed the exchange to trading in the September corn futures 
to iron out the congestion, one of the principal shorts was a government 
sponsored corporation. This corporation was very vocal at the con- 
gressional hearings in its denunciation against short selling. Which 
goes to show that men are often hypocrites. But the best guarantee 
against hypoerisy in the market place is that the trader backs his trade 
with his own money—not with someone else’s. 

I have been informed that never in the history of the Board of Trade 
in Chicago were there so many small open accounts as in the September 
options in corn. So, according to Dr. Duval, the condition should have 
been ideal for a stable market. But instead of that we find a market 
drifting into a state of congestion. We find that finally this law was 
used, not to scare the shorts as was intended, but to crack down on the 
longs—as it was not intended to do. And what became of the little 
traders, Duval’s proteges—I don’t know. 

Of course, the government didn’t want to be found keeping company 
with the shorts, so the Board of Trade was forced by this law to do the 
dirty work. After which Dr. Duval jumped right out before the public 
in his underwear, so to speak, and suggested that the longs sue the 
Board of Trade for damages for having done what he and his law had 
forced it to do. That’s what happens when the politician stands in the 
market place. 

In the days before the government began to mind our market so much, 
it was much more orderly than it is now. There was an orderly rela- 
tion between the future months, called a carrying charge, thereby mak- 
ing hedging operations much safer for the elevators and warehousemen 
and processors in general to use. No, government meddling has not 
improved our marketing system, nor made it more honest. 

Is it not possible that we are depending too much on laws to cure our 
troubles, real and imaginary? Is it not likely that all these innumerable 
laws are in themselves depression factors, charged with the elements of 
frustration of human endeavor and ambition to do things in the way 
they know how to do them? It is easy to pass laws to prohibit doing 
things. But no laws can be enacted to force anyone to exercise his in- 
genuity or ability for enterprise against his own better judgment— 
not yet anyhow. 

If we keep on in the way we are going we shall soon need laws the 
same as they have in Russia, where factories receive quotas to be pro- 
duced in a given time, and if they fail to do this, the superintendent 
or foreman may be tried and convicted of sabotage and shot. Yet, 
under their system they are not (according to what I read) troubled 
by overproduction. It is time that we stop, look, and listen, to see 
where we are drifting. 

However the outlook is not without encouragement, for Congress is _ 
seriously considering ways and means to help business, not by passing 
more laws, but by repealing some. This is very encouraging. If they 
would just keep repealing about ten unnecessary laws a week from now 
until next spring, it would help a lot. 

The good God only made ten laws for the regulation of the conduct 
of men. It is hard to believe that the tens of thousands of laws that 
nobody knows, not even the lawyers, can be anything but confusing to 
our economic life.. It is a safe bet that a law not needed is a bad law. 


GEORGE GILBERTSON, State Extension Entomologist, in dis- 
cussing Grasshopper Control, said: In many areas of our state, in order 
to keep the soil from blowing and to conserve as much water as pos- 
sible, tillage is reduced to a minimum. Since this is the case, complete 
grasshopper egg destruction cannot be expected in these areas. How- 
ever, “stubbling in,” if carried on, should be done with the maximum 
amount of tillage that a given soil will stand. These tillage operations 
will destroy at least some of the ‘hopper eggs and will help materially 
in reducing ‘hopper population. Field trials and observations have shown 
that the heat of burning vegetation does not penetrate deep enough 
into the soil to destroy "hopper eggs. Such tests have also shown that 
‘hopper eggs are very resistant to freezing when they are covered with 
a small amount of soil and even snow. Under such conditions the ’hop- 
per egg pods are not injured by the lowest temperatures recorded in our 
state. Cold rainy periods of several days duration occurring just after 
a big hatch of “hoppers will frequently destroy large numbers. The 
young ‘hoppers are not active during periods of low temperatures. When 
the temperature is below 55 degrees F. immediately after hatching the 
hoppers are inactive and if this temperature prevails for a week a high 
mortality results. However, the hatching period extends over several 
eae and the unhatched eggs will not be injured by such cool rainy 
weather. : 
_ The following factors should be common knowledge in *hopper in- 
tested areas, no single one of them can bring about the control of 
hoppers, but an intelligent observance of all will reduce the hazards of 
farm operation in so called "hopper years: fall plowing where advisable : 
spring plowing if done by May 1; a thorough job of listing; duck foot- 
ing; disking and harrowing: early seeding usually advisable. Be sure 
your community is adequately organized to control *hoppers before ex- 


tensive damage is done. Make arrangements to have bait available 
where and when needed. 


C. LARSON, Dean of the State College of Agriculture, who trav- 
eled through. Russia recently, graphically described conditions in that 
country, stating he did not believe Russian agricultural workers were 
getting a square deal. They are the only ones in the nation who do 
not receive a cash salary from the government. In his op‘nion produc- 
tion of wheat in Russia is increasing, and the Soviets will soon make 
themselves felt in the wheat markets of the world. Dean Larson was 


asked many questions proving the int i i i 
J ense interest in an 
greater knowledge of that country. Oa 
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Wednesday Afternoon Session 


GOVERNOR LESLIE JENSEN was enthusiastically received 
when he appeared on the platform. His message of help and encourage- 
ment was the highlight of the meeting. He said: Some farmers in our 
state have a two year supply of rough feed on hand, but no livestock 
to consume it. If loans can be made successfully for housing, they ought 
also be made to build up the cattle and sheep population of the state. 
I plan a trip to Washington soon and will ask for federal loans for the 
purchase of livestock by South Dakota farmers who have surplus feed. 
The governor also discussed the irrigation needs of the state, the tourist 
business gain and the international situation. 


_LEON ROBBINS, Chicago, urged those present to investigate pos- 
sibilities for the production of new, marketable crops in their localities 
and to promote diversification of crops. 


R. P. WOODWORTH, Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n, Min- 
neapolis, read a paper on ‘““What Crop Improvement Means to the Coun- 
try Elevator,’ which is published elsewhere in this number. 


W. C. ALLEN, editor Dakotw Farmer, Aberdeen, quoted statistics 
to show there has been no surplus of hard spring wheat in the U. S. 
since 1924, saying: “There must be no restriction on growing hard 
spring wheat unless and until there is a surplus with a reasonable carry- 
over. It is up to northwestern wheat growers to see that no restric- 
tions on 1938 plantings are included in the so-called Farm Bill now 
before congress, nor in any other enactment by congress. Official gov- 
ernment figures confirm the statement that there is no surplus of hard 
spring wheat and that there has been none for some years. If it had 
not been for importations of Canadian wheat during the last few years, 
there would not have been enough hard spring wheat to meet the 
country’s needs. In the last three years, we have imported into this 
country from Canada 119,000,000 bushels of hard spring wheat. It all 
is a very serious matter to us here in the Northwest. With an in- 
creased acreage of winter wheat already planted, it would be unfair to 
restrict the acreage of hard spring wheat, such as we grow here. I 
suggest this convention adopt resolutions against restricted plantings of 
hard spring wheat and immediately forward copies to all northwestern 
senators and representatives, to the secretary of agriculture and others. 
I also urge each of you individually to telegraph and write our repre- 
sentatives in congress, and to urge your neighbors to do the same. I 
also recommend to your consideration the matter of eliminating durum 
from wheat classification. 


Thursday Morning Session 


A. M. HOVEN, Selby, opened this, the manager’s, session and sug- 
gested many subjects to be brought up for discussion. 

BOB BLACK, Federal Supervisor, Minneapolis, explained in detail 
why there is such a large discount on ergoty wheat; malting barley 
requirements; grain testing with the different moisture testers. Mr. 
Black warned against the too early cutting of barley and threshing it 
too close. 

E. C. HILLWEG, Dept. of Public Relations, Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, urged the planting of the better grades of barley, declar- 
ing it is by this means alone that buyers of malting barley will be in- 
duced to buy South Dakota barley on a parity with that grown in other 
states. 

A. F. NELSON, sec’y Farmers Elevator Ass’n of Minnesota, gave a 
brief resumé of the work of the Farmers Nat’l Grain Dealers Ass'n 
and the value of ass’n membership. Mr. Nelson stressed the many 
services which accrue to members of ass’ns. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


VICE-PRES. CROSS was in the chair at the opening of the closing 
business session. S. S. Judy, Forrestburg, and Joe Lapka, Leola, were 
re-elected to the Board of Directors. The sec’y was instructed to cast 
an unanimous vote for the re-election of Mr. Jensen to the presidency, 
his ninth term. 


W. J. A. SCHOPPE, Putney, read the resolutions which were 
adopted. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Reesolutions unanimously adopted thanked officers and those who 
assisted in handling the convention; urged passage by Congress of the 
Pettengill bill for repeal of the long and short haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; opposed the 70-car train limit bill pending 
in Congress; recommended to farmers elevators the adoption of uni- 
form, modern by-laws; urged a collection fee on mortgaged grain as 
follows: 

COLLECTING MORTGAGES 


WHEREAS, managers of elevators are put to considerable trouble and 
annoyance in making collections when purchasing mortgaged grain, be it 

RESOLVED, that we favor and urge the enactment of a state law 
providing a collection fee of one (1) per cent of the total amount of the 
indebtedness on the grain collected for the mortgagee, to be paid to the 
elevator. : 

INSECT control, wheat control and seed loans were covered in a 
single, lengthy resolution. This asked first that Congress appropriate 
a sufficient sum “to guarantee an adequate extermination campaign 
against grasshoppers” in time to “insure early and adequate provisions 
for the necessary protective measures justified by the situation.” 


ELIMINATION of hard red spring wheat from the crop control 


features of the farm bills in both houses of Congress was the second 
request in this resolution. This called attention to greatly expanded 
acreage and output of soft and white wheats during the period that 
drouth and insect pests cut the production of hard red spring wheat 
and classified these wheats as greatly “inferior to hard red spring wheat 
for milling, bakery and general use.” It also pointed out that “it has 
been found necessary to import millions of bushels of hard spring wheat 
from Canada to supply the demand for such wheat in this country,” 
before requesting that “any wheat control program, if one is adopted, 
should not be applied to the producers of hard red spring wheat, of 
which there is seldom if ever a surplus beyond domestic requirements. 
Therefore, it is urged that the senators and representatives . . . oppose 
any policy of acreage reduction applied to wheat which is not based 
definitely on the principle that only those types of wheat produced in 
excess of domestic demand plus a reasonable carry-over, shall be sub- 
ject to crop or marketing control restrictions.” 

The third request asked simply “that if a seed loan appears necessary 
and justified, steps should be taken to insure an early appropriation 
so that funds may be available in time to be of maximum service to 
needy and deserving farmers.” 


Ajourned sine die. 
The Smoker 


Through the courtesy of the grain commission firms, grain elevator 
builders, machinery firms, coal dealers, etc., the delegates were enter- 
tained in the Armory with an excellent buffet dinner, followed by several 
vaudeville acts. The Elks Band furnished the music throughout the 
dinner. The dance in the ballroom of the Alonzo Ward Hotel was a 
fitting climax to three days of close attention to business. 


Aberdeen Observations 


Minneapolis grain firms kept open house throughout the convention, 
giving them ample opportunity to entertain their many friends. 

The B. T. U. Club proved to be a very pleasant rendezvous, especially 
the night it served venison steaks. 

“Pistol Shot” Kiefe, with his usual bag of tricks, and Chas. Dressell 
represented T. E. Ibberson Co. A clever key hole finder was the piece 
de resistance. 

The miniature Hart-Carter sirens handed out by Cliff St. Cyr pre- 
vented the keeping of peace and quiet at the smoker. 

Ass’t Sec’y Anderson, with an able assistant, handled the registration. 


Those in Attendance 


S. D. Farmers Elevator managers present included: Geo. G. Schilling, 
Akaska; J. K. Turrill, Amherst; Herb Dobberpuhl, Andover; E. J. Oyan, 
Baltic; E. W. Ladwig and Harry Peterson, Barnard; Fred Stotz, Bowdle; 
Edw. Jerde, Britton; J. E. Miller, Castlewood; Henry Leuth, Canova; 
Geo. Hjelm, Claire City; Henry Hinrichs, Claremont; J. E. Keenan, 
Clarks Jd Oyan, Colman; CC. GC. Stoddard, Conde; HE. J. Heiser, 
Craven; R. O. Roberts, Cresbard; O. M. Rasmussen, Crocker; 


G. W. Loats, Dempster; H. C. Wold, Dupree; E. W. Boldt, Eagle 
Butte; Henry Ottmar, Eureka; ‘Ed. DeMersseman, Faulkton; J. S. 
Foster, Firesteel; T. E. Lewis, Florence; Walter Fairfield, Forestburg; 
O. G. Haugen, Garden City; E. S. Markovetz, Gettysburg; Lloyd Enge- 
bretson, Glenham; G. A. Kline and Wm. Craig, Groton; G. L. McLachlan, 
Hazel; F. F. Kurth, Hecla; S. J. Shulson, Hillhead; Herman Carlson, 
Holmquist; M. J. Goebel, Hoven; D. EH. McDaniel, and F. H. Ripley, 
Huron; L. B. Kraft, Ipswich; W. F. Ehrenberg, Isabel; Wm. Kunz, Java; 
Charles Kirsch, Kampeska; 


F. S. Wasem and W. C. Bradkorb, Lane; Frank McGovern, Langford; 
Paul Pickart, Lebanon; R. W. Cochrane, Leola; G. Weisz, Loyalton; F. 
J. Snyder, Mellette; I. L. Demaray, Mitchell; Nels Christopherson, 
Naples; A. F. Johnson, Onida; C. L. Curry, Orient; Edw. Knudson, Pol- 
lock; Emil Nelson, Putney; E. Bernet, Roscoe; A. M. Hoven, Selby; 
Palmer Tuveng, Sisseton; Frank Harms. Spain; J. P. Hegge, Summit; 
H. P. Gelling, Turton; Wm. H. Urevig, Wallace: J. L. Bigham, 
Watauga; I. W. Overton, Webster; Frank Jensen, Wessington Springs; 
F. W. Callaghan, Westport; J. O. Tipton, Wetonka; W. E. Brewster, 
Woonsocket, and Paul Kleinsasser, Yale. 


Other South Dakota elevator representatives were: A. L. Saville, Al- 
pena; A. C. Mattson, Andover; H. J._Weixel, Ashley; H. C. Baer, 
Bowdle; Lyle Harris, Brentford; D. C. Kruse, Castlewood; Jake Stahl, 
Cavour; Henry Van Soest, and Roy Folkerts, Corsica; C. N. Wells, 
Crocker; Noble and R. E. Griffin and J. R. Crowley, Ellendale; Christ 
Fiechtner, R. H. and Theo. Isaak and J. J. Weixel, Eureka; J. H. Peck, 
Gallup Siding; Emil Perman and Joe Welder, Greenway; Earl Rapp and 
F. F. Schultz, Groton; 

B. S. Isaak, Hillsview; Charles and Marshall Mack, Hoven; G. E. 
Welham, Kampeska; R. E. Shoemaker and J. Palmquist, Langford; E. J. 
Ziltz, Lemmon; Ed Heyd and Ed Schock, Long Lake; 


J. C. Hegebak and Mark Aus, Madison; John Shoemaker, Mobridge; 
Lester Scott and Elias Laknes, Naples; M. C. Johnson, Oldham; O. L. 
Carlson and B. O. Morson, Pierpont; R. Parrott, Pollock; I. N. Hurd, 
Hurdfield; Harry V. Lebtzou, Rockham: C. B. Satre, Veblen; Wesley 
Johnson, Verdon; Geo. E. Lee, Vienna; W. L. Dean, Winship, and D. S. 
Glanzer, Yale. 

Minneapolis grain firms were represented by: A. J. Jensen, L. E. Mc- 
Clellan; S. L. Young, B. G. Ray, and E. W. Dittes, of Cargill, Inc.; R. M. 
Davies, Herb Olson, C. J. Johnson and John H. Schaefer of Hallet & 
Carey Co.; H. F. Peters, Frank A. Meehan, M. E. Nicdenfuer, John G. 
Haugen, A. M. Nelson, Art N. Coll, C. J. Leasman, M. E. Coffey, R. H. 
Hegman, E. J. Barzen. L. S. Hatch, S. M. Culbertson, Geo. W. Ban- 
ning, J. B. Seim, C..W. Hughes, A. R. Ronbeck, R. T. Paradis, R. M. 
Quinn, C. E. Ritten, R. L. Remund, M. R. Nelson, W. A. Dinham, M. B. 
Gold, C. J. Furst, F. H. Higgins, C. L. Spaulding, C. W. Ewe, R. C. Bag- 
ley, W. P. Brown, Walter Borroll, A. S. Hixon, C. L. Gande, J. V. 
McCarthy, Leo Barrett. j 

North Dakota was represented by: Gharles Conaway, Sec’y. Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of N. D.; Bert Wanaka, Ellendale; L. J. Bohle, 


_ Forbes; Henry Schram, Lidgerwood; R. A, Chewakin, Max; R. B. Har- 


lan and Wesley Keller, Minot, 
The supply trade was represented by: Emil Fredrickson and Sig Fan- 
gen, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; Cliff St. Cyr, Hart-Carter Co.; J. M. Heinen 
[Concluded on page 547] 
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Col. James T. Bradshaw, Kansas City, Mo., Deceased. 


James T. Bradshaw Passes On 

Col. James T. Bradshaw, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri's State Grain 
& Warehouse Commissioner, passed away Dec. 18 from cardiac asthma, 
after two weeks’ illness. He was 78 years old. 

Col. Bradshaw was born at Xenia, Clay County, [Il., in 1858. While 
still a boy, he moved with his parents to Lebanon, Mo. 

Col. Bradshaw was still in his ‘teens when he began newspaper work. 
Succeeding years found him publishing and editing many Missouri 
weekly and daily papers, growing influential in politics. 

When the office of State Warehouse Commission was created by the 
Missouri legislature in 1912, the then Goy. Major appointed Col. Brad- 
shaw to the position for a period of six years beginning with Apr. 15, 
1913. This office gave him charge of Missouri’s grain inspection and 
weighing ‘services, which maintained facilities and laboratories at 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and St. Louis. 

Col. Bradshaw’s fair-mindedness and familiarity with grain handling 
problems made him beloved by all his associates, and his popularity 
with the grain trade contributed to his long tenure of office. ; 
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Corn Borer Slowly Spreading Westward — 


While the European corn borer has not been found in Illinois, con- 
tinued studies of the insect under the supervision of W. P. Flint, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, and George H. Dungan, in co-operation with 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the U. S. 
Buro of Plant Industry, reveal that it is slowly spreading westward. 

A much larger infestation, extending over practically all the eastern 
counties of Wisconsin, was found during the past year. Some slight 
westward spread of the borer occurred in Indiana. It has been found 
in Kentucky at several points 2iong the Ohio river. The northeastern 
and eastern areas of Illinois were scouted, but no trace of the borer 
was found. 


Swift & Co.'s Soybean Plant 


[Continued from page 541] 


run ways and the Calumet buckets for the elevator and mill were 
supplied by B. I. Weller. 

All structural steel buildings are covered with Robertson’s protected 
metal. 

Approximately 32 Morse Silent and Roller Chain drives, ranging 
from 4 to 26 h.p. are installed. These are used for driving conveyors, 
elevator legs, car puller, drier and cooler fans and feeders. 

A complete signal system is provided with an electric light for each 
motor mounted on a panel board in the extraction plant, so the opera- 
tors may see at a glance whether any motor is off from any cause 
whatever. 

The plant is well lighted throughout, and especial care has been 
given for the safety of the workers. 

A modern brick office building has been provided for the office 
force 28 ft. by 36 ft. 6 in. in plan, and is equipped with a Celotex 
acoustical ceiling and a Holland Furnace Company’s combination heat- 
ing and air conditioning plant. 

The grounds around the plant have been graded and landscaped, 
which gives it an air of completeness seldom found in a new plant 
and makes for an industry that the community may well be proud of. 

The entire plant was designed and constructed by James Stewart 
Corporation in collaboration with W. A. Burnet and R. B. Middaugh 
of Swift & Company. 


Ear Corn in 128 Slat Cribs 


King Corn has exténded his empire far beyond the Corn Belt, and 
even invaded North Dakota, which state produced 17,804,000 bus. of 
the golden cereal this year. Altho only one of the 53 counties in the 
state, Cass County alone produced more than 2,000,000 bus. of the 
state’s total. 

All of the corn in this county this year was well matured and mer- 
chantable, with yields ranging trom 25 to 50 bus. per acre. 

Emergency storage being needed to handle the early rush of the 
bumper crop to market 128 slatted cribs were set up as shown in 
the engraving herewith by the Casselton Elevator Co., at Casselton, 
N. D., and contained at one time 64,000 bus. of ear corn. 

Some of the corn was in slat cribs (snow fence) 10 ft. wide and 
8 ft. high. In the first 40 cribs set up ventilators were placed, com- 
posed of two grain doors, slatted, for center and 6-in. boards, slatted 
for tubes to outside of bins. : 

Geo. M. Bresnahan, general manager of the elevator company 
writes that “We have our corn pretty well shelled now (Dec. 13) and 
it is grading well, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, moisture being the only 
factor affecting the grade. ; 

“We started cribbing corn Sept. 20, at which time it was carrvine 
as high as 25 per cent moisture. We are pleased to Sai eee 
not had one car of moldy corn.” 
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64,000 Bushels of Ear Corn Are in the Casselton (N. 'D:) El 


Prom Northwest Magazine of Northern Pacific R. R. 
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Erie, Pa—The Canadian S.S 
ee 250,000° bus. of wheat from Fort 
Wilham, Ont., to make the first grain cargo 
delivered to this port in a year, 


Charter offerings for New York—Rotter- 
dam grain trade have recently been quoted as 
low as 3s per quarter (480 lbs.). As late as 
September they were quoted as 4s 9d. 

Washington, D. C. —Shippers Advisory 
Boards have scheduled meetings as follows : 
Mid-West, Jan. 6, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic States, Tans 27, Philadelphia, Fa. 


American ‘Trucking Ass’ns, Inc., has pe- 
titioned to intervene in Ex-Parte 123, the 
current 15% rate increase of the railroads, 
because its members need more revenue. 


Washington, D. C.—Chairman Lea of the 


a 
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. Canadoc has 


‘House Conv’ite on interstate and foreign com- 


merce, has tentatively fixed Jan. 11 for open- 


ing hearings on the 70 car train length limit 
D1 


Long Grove, Ia.—Abandonment of the 3.1 
mile branch of the C. M. St. P. & P. from EI- 
drige Junction to here is recommended in 
Finance No. 1]618 by Examiner J. S. Prit- 
chard. 


Washington, D. C.—Grain and grain prod- 
ucts were loaded into 37,783 cars during the 
week ended Dec. 4, compared with 36,288 during 
the same week a year ago.—Ass’n of American 


Railroads. 


Washington, D. C.—River and harbor im- 
provement for navigation and flood control 
cost $233,976,284, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, says the annual report of 
Sec’y of War Harry H. Woodring. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Cooperative G. L. F. 
Mills, Inc., is seeking reparation from the 
€. B. & Q. et al on rates applied to ship- 
ments of Japanese sardine or fish meal, 
eee Wash., to Albany, N. Y., in May, 
1937. 


Muscatine, Ia.—A public hearing on the 
petition of the Rock Island railroad to aban- 
don its line from Muscatine to Iowa Junc- 
tion, in Iowa, will be held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission here Jan. 6, 1938. 
Examiner Schutrumpf will be in charge. 


Washington, D. C.—Net revenue of the 
Inland Waterways Corp., federal! barge line 
agency, dropped to $171,479.05 during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, compared 
with $899,769.96 the preceding year, says 
Secy of War Harry H. .Woodring’s re- 
port. Why continue to operate? 


Washington, D. C.—Assurance by Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler that the Pettengill bill 
will be given a full and complete hearing 
before his interstate and’ foreign commerce 
conmvite late in January has aroused hope 
in railroad circles for its movement to a 
Senate vote. The House has twice approved 
the bill. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Purchase of the M. 
& St. L. properties by the associated Rail- 
ways Co. is fayored in a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from Henry B. 
Day, Boston, Mass., who claims to represent 
slightly less than $206,000 out of an 1887 
issue of $950,000 of M. & St. L. first mortgage 
6% bonds. 


Springfield, Ill—The Uniform Motor Ve- 
hicle Laws Commission of Illinois held a 
hearing in Chicago on Dec. 14 to gather tes- 
timony and information on motor vehicle 
regulation. Hearings have been held by this 
commission at Springfield, Anna, East St. 
Louis, Belleville, Harrisburg, Peoria and 
Rock Island. Additional down-state hear- 
ings are expected to be scheduled, 


Washington, D. C.—While the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted railroads an ex- 
tensive boost in freight rates on many products 
by ordering tariffs on file eflective as of Dec. 
20, it suspended, pending hearings, proposed 
increases on seeds in carlcads between Inter- 
mountain and Pacific coast territories, and in- 
creases on carload shipments of animal and 
poultry feeds in Illinois and southern classifica- 
tion territories. 


Chicago, Il]—J. L. Bowlus, trafhe mana- 
ger for the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change, Milwaukee, Wis., has been nominat- 
ed for membership on the executive com‘ite 
of the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board. 
Nominations for officers are: W. Y. Wild- 
man, Chicago, for general chairman; Geo. 
M. Cummings, Davenport, la., for alternate 
general chairman; R. V. Craig, Chicago, for 
general sec’y. The Board will elect off- 
cers at its annual meeting in Chicago, Jan. 6. 


Washington, D. C.—H. R. 8505, the agri- 
cultural adjustment bill now under fire, au- 
thorizes the Sec’y of Agriculture to com- 
plain to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on rates, charges, tariffs, and transportation 
practices applying to farm products, and 
prosecute the complaint. The Commission 
would be required to notify the Sec’y of Agri- 
culture of all cases filed involving transpor- 
tation of farm products. The Sec’y would be 
authorized to aid cooperative ass’ns of farm- 
ers on transportation matters. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At its 19th annual conven- 
tion, the Mississippi Valley Ass'n adopted 
resolutions opposing cost increasing federal 
legislation affecting the rails; advocated de- 
velopment of all forms of transportation; 
urged extension of joint rail, water and truck 
rates; advocated elimination of unnecessary 
regulation of all forms of transportation and 
relief from unreasonable taxes; opposed regu- 
lation of port-to-port rates on water-ways; 
opposed any St. Lawrence seaway treaty. 
Former Gov. Arthur J. Weaver of Nebras- 
ka, was re-elected pres. of the ass’n. 


Goderich, Ont.—The grain carrier Bricol- 
doc,’ one ot the largest freighters on the 
Great Lakes, was taken off a bar outside 
Goderich harbor Dec. 5 by the steamship 
Maplecourt after being grounded for nearly 
24 hours. The 400-ft. vessel struck Dec. 4 
during a driving snowstorm, while aiming to 
make the harbor entrance, enroute to dock 
at her winter berth. She was loaded with 
250,000 bus. of wheat. The cargo was un- 
damaged, but the vessel will have to be gone 
over in drydock to ascertain if she has been 
damaged. 


Washington, D. C.—kKemedial legislation 
to aid rehabilitation of American railroads 
will be recommended to Congress by the 
Senate Comite on Interstate Commerce as a 
result of its investigation of the financial 
structure of leading carriers. Investigation 
has covered the Van Sweringen system, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and 
is under way on the Pennsylvania lines. 
Senator Wheeler indicated legislation would 
probably increase the regulatory powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
might lead to unwanted government owner- 
ship of rail lines, if the legislation fails to 
work. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indianapolis Board 
of Trade is entering a formal protest to 
the proposed 15 per cent advance on rates 
of grain and grain products in CIA territory. 
Our own ass’n is joining with and support- 
ing the Board of Trade protest. While nu- 
merous rates from western points have been 
equalized or adjusted to Indiana and other 
CFA points, we in Central Freight Ass’n 
territory have received no reductions on 
grain and grain products for years. A 15% 
increase on these now would make our re- 
lation with many western rates farther apart 
than they are at present.—Fred Sale, sec’y, 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


_interstate grain 


Portland, Ore.—Iederal Judge James Al- 
ger Fee held in a written opinion Noy. 23 
that the Oregon-Washington Railway & 
Navigation Co. cannot collect interstate rates 
on grain which was intended by the growers 
only for intrastate commerce. The opinion 
was rendered in the suit of the railroad 
company against the Farmers National Grain 
Corp., in which the railroad sought to collect 
rates on wheat which was 
shipped from Pendleton to Portland and la- 
ter to other states. The court held the rail- 
road company could not by the device of segre- 
gating shipments into interstate and intrastate 
lots, hold the growers responsible after their 
wheat reached their market in Portland. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—To circumvent the 
proposed increases in freight rates (not 
granted but anticipated) which will prove 
costly to eastern Oregon, Washington, north- 
ern Idaho and western Montana grain grow- 
ers, an effort is being made to bring cheap 
water transportation to the interior thru 
river transportation. A brief will be filed 
with the Board of Army Engineers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 11, declared Herbert G. 
West, executive vice-pres. of the Inland Em- 
pire Waterways Ass’n. Improvement of the 
Columbia and Snake rivers to make them 
navigable is proposed. A com’ite will leave 
for Washington Jan. 2 to present the brief. 
With the com’ite will go J. J. Edwards of the 
North Pacific Grain Growers to seek re- 
establishment of a federal export marketing 
agency to relieve surplus northwest wheat. 


Grain Rates Postponed 

A 90-day postponement of the effective date 
for the new C.F.A, grain rates ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
granted upon petition of Western Trunk Line 
carriers. 

The postponement pushes the effective date 
forward from Jan. 15 to Mar. 15. A petition 
for rehearing of the case, Docket 15,037, is ex- 
pected. 

The petition for postponement said that “the 
decision will seriously affect the relationship of 
rates from country origins thru the primary 
markets of Minneapolis, Sioux City, Kansas 
City and Omaha, thus disrupting the adjustment 
prescribed by the commission in the Western 
Grain case. It will require a detailed rate check 
of the local rates from Iowa and Missouri 
points, also of rates from points west of the 
Missouri River, including Oklahoma and Texas, 
applying via routes not operating thru rate break 
markets.” 


Immediate Rail Rate Boost 
Denied 


A motion by American railroads, fighting at 
a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., for a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates, that the increase be 
authorized on five days’ notice, was denied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
denial followed tacit approval by President 
Roosevelt of any plan short of government sub- 
sidization, that would return the carriers to a 
profitable basis. 

The President’s approval followed his con- 
ference with Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstructicn Finance Corp., who has flatly 
endorsed the plea of the carriers for higher 
rates, contending failure to grant the increase 
may force some of the carriers to ask for fur- 
ther loans from the government. 

It is anticipated that railroads owing money 


to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. may be 
given a “crutch” in the form of small additional 
loams in expectation of a general increase in 


freight rates about Apr. 1. 

Hearings on the 15 per cent rate increase, 
known as ex parte 123, will be held by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at the Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Jan. 10, at Salt Lake City 
the same date, and on Jan. 17 at Portland, Ore., 
and Washington, D. ( 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 


[Readers desiring trade 


information should send query for free publication here. 


The experi- 


ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited.] 


Uniformity in Federal Dockage 


Testers? 


Grain & Feed Journals: In the Journal May 
12, 1937, page 391, I read an article in which 
I am interested in my capacity as agricultural 
engineer, entitled “Lack of Uniformity in Fed- 
eral Dockage Testers.” What was the source 
of the article? 

What is your opinion as to the efficiency of 
the federal dockage testers?—Jorge P. Nielsen, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Ans.: The article emanated from the United 
States Government Buro of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, General Field Headquarters of the Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision. 

As to the efficiency of the federal dockage 
tester, it is not fool-proof. If care is taken to 
see that the sieves are not sticky, and with 
proper spring tensions and proper rate of flow 
of the feed the motor driven tester is believed 
to give uniform results. 


Notice of Chattel Mortgage? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We are of the im- 
pression that a mortgage holder must notify a 
milling company regarding his mortgage on 
grain in order to protect himself. 

Our miller says there is some statute to that 
effect. We have not been able to get any in- 
formation on the matter, and would appreciate 
it if you would advise us as to the status.— 
Wark Milling Co., Cortez, Colo. 

Ans: The holder of the chattel mortgage has 
no protection unless he notifies the buyer or 


records the mortgage with the county recorder. 
Recording is notice to all whom it may concern. 


The law of Colorado is so drastic that only an 
ignorant person or one who expected to flee the 
state would sell mortgaged chattels without 
fully informing the buyer of the prior mortgage. 

Chap. 107, See. 5084, compiled laws of Colo- 
rado, provides that chattel mortgages shall be 
recorded. 

Sec. 5094 requires the county recorder to keep 
separate index books for chattel mortgages, 
“alphabetically and scientifically arranged.’ 

Sec. 5096 gives purchaser of mortgaged prop- 
erty right to sue seller and recover twice the 
value of the property so sold. 

Sec. 5097 deems sale by mortgagor of mort- 
gaged personal property larceny as ‘‘tho there 
had been a felonious taking and conversion of 
such property,’ unless the mortgagor at time 
of sale fully acquaint the person to whom such 
sale or transfer is made, with the facts of the 
prior encumbrance and mortgage. 


Switching at Country Station? 


Gram & Feed Journals: Our town is served 
by the €. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, and the 
[Illinois Central Railroad. We are located on 
the siding which is connected with the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 

Quite often we can make sales to a better 
advantage for shipment with the C. C. C. & 
St. L. than with the I. C. Also quite often 
we can make purchases of feed to arrive on a 
better basis by using the C. C. C. & St. L. 

So far in these few instances the switches 
have been made, but now they tell us it is en- 
tirely up to the I. C. agent, and he is not in 
favor of doing the switching. 

Can we force the I. C. to make the switches 
to and from the other railroad? Doesn’t the 
Commerce Commission force them to do this 
work?—E. H. Morris Elevator, Robert Morris, 
Grayville, Ill. 


Ans.: The Chicago rate clerks of both the Big 
Four and the Illinois Central agree in stating 
that a reciprocal switching arrangement is in 
effect at Grayville, each road absorbing the 
switching charge on a shipment originating at 
an industry on the line of the other railroad 
company. 


There should be no difficulty whatever in 
E. H. Morris Elevator moving grain out or feed 
in over the C. C. Cc. & St. L., and at no extra 
charge. » : 

This is covered by Illinois Central Tariff 1-C, 
and Big Four Tariff item 50, page 25, I-N, 
ME Op KORE INOS, SSreoi6 

The Illinois Central charge for switching at 
Grayville is 13 cents per ton, minimum $2.70, 
maximum $4.95; but the shipper does not pay 
this, as it is absorbed by the Big Four in its 
charge for the road haul. 

The Commerce Commission does not force the 
carriers to do this work. 


Final Grade Governs? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We wish to ask your 
opinion on the following transaction. We shipped 
wheat to a Blank Company at Toledo, for stor- 
age, to be sold later on. On each car we were 
sent the following grading and description. 

“We have in store for your account, Car 
Blank, Blank, which graded No. 5 Red Wheat, 
52.1 lbs. test, 14% moisture, unloaded Blank 
No. Blank bu., discount 13c. When you get 
ready to sell this grain, please get in touch with 
isha 

Later on in the year they -changed their 
grading and discounts on wheat, and when they 
settled with us they settled on the new grades 
and discounts. We believe that this wheat should 
have been settled for on the grade and discount 
quoted us at the time of shipment. Are we right 
or wrong? We would appreciate an early re- 
ply —Waldo Elevator Co., C. N. Briggs, Waldo, 
Ohio. 

Ans.: As long as the grain was not to be sold 
until later on, any deterioration or improvement 
in grade while held in store for shipper’s ac- 
count was at the risk, loss or benefit of the 
owner-shipper. 

Any buyer, whether the original receiver, or 
another if handled by him as a consignment, is 
entitled to the final grading. He will refuse to 
buy it except on latest inspection. 

In his advice to shipper receiver plainly 
stated “for your account.’ Thus the grain in 
the Toledo elevator was at all times the prop- 


Christmas Is in the Heart! 


Christmas is in the heart, my dear, 
Whate’er the world may say; 

And you must radiate good cheer 
On this auspicious day; 

Or else the meaning of it all 

Will turn to wormwood and to gall, 
With loss on Life’s Highway. 


You may not have a tree to trim, 

Or a gift that you can give; 

Your pocket-book may be most slim, 

But make this message live— 

By proving with your smile and word 
This day’s true meaning to you have heard: 
Christmas is in the heart! 


We all need joy and kindness, 

We all need love and cheer: 

These treasures of true friendliness 

Are gifts without a peer; 

And they are gems within ourselves 

That we can all impart: 

Christmas is in the heart, my dear, 

CHRISTMAS IS IN THE HEART! 
Eva M. Armistead. 


they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportu‘tities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Jan. 24-25. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. : 

Feb. 1, 2, 3. North Dakota Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 9, 10. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Marquette hotel, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 16, 17, 18. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 22. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Feb. 22, 23. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Ohio, Toledo, O. 

March 27, 28, 29, 30, Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents of North America, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 

May 9, 10. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

May 13. Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n at 
Portland. Ore. 

May 31-June 1. Pacific States 
Ass’n, Portland, Ore. 


Seedsmen’s 


Japan.—Official estimates place the Jap- 
anese wheat crop at 50,410,000 bus., compared 
with 45,000,000 last year, and 49,000,000 two 
years ago. 

Holland imported 19,392,000 bus. of wheat 
during the 10 calendar months ending October 
31, compared with 16,568,000 bus. during the 
same period in 1936. 

France.—While not officially estimated. 
government sources expect the French wheat 
crop to total 248,000,000 bus. French annual 
requirements are 272,000,000. 


J. C. Mullaney, Sioux City, la. 
Pres. Board of Trade 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, Te ene needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Grain Markets on WLW 


Grain &Feed Journals: Radio station WLW, 
Cincinnati, has acceeded to my request to 
broadcast the Chicago grain markets, and at 
present these are on the air at 11:00 a. m. 
and 12:30 p. m. during the week, except the 
second broadcast on Saturday. Arrangements 
may be made later which will enable them to 
put the grain markets on the air at additional 
times than these hours mentioned—Fred K. 
Sale, sec’y, Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Freight Increases Will Increase 
Trucking 


Grain & Feed Journals: 1 would like to 
see lower freight rates to combat the truckers. 
It is obvious that any advance in freight rates 
will increase the amount of business going to 
trucks. 

I would like also to have lower freight rates 
to the Southeastern markets, thus affording this 
section of the country a better outlet for its 
surplus grain and grain products. Aside from 
these two points our problems are transits and 
routings.—G. E. Blewett, sec’y, Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


Your Price for Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: Most of the elevator 
boys are misled by the prices which they hear 
other elevators are offering to pay for grain. 
To illustrate, this morning ~ Westfield said that 
Noblesville was paying 54c cwt. for corn. This 
was oniy half the story because in talking to 
Noblesyille we found that 54c cwt. was ‘paid 
for No. 4 Yel. Corn and they would not accept 
corn of a lower grade. In this case 54c would 
be all right, but that does not necessarily mean 
that our elevators should take it to mean 54c for 
mine-run corn. We have found in several in- 
stances where the managers do not learn the 
entire story about a price. This is also true 
in the Portland territory. Get the complete 
facts before you make up your mind that you 
must follow each and every fool price that is 


on the market.—Goodrich Bros. Co., Win- 
chester, Ind. 
Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 


Board announced en Dec. 8 that it had sold 
the last of the wheat it held for export trade. 
The sale ended the Dominion government's 
responsibility in financing past stabilization 
efforts. 


Percentage of Original Weight 
Lost in Drying 


When grain is dried from a certain moisture 
content to. another moisture content the loss in 
weight is not, as some suppose, the difference 
between the two moisture contents, before and 
after drying; but a greater percentage, because 
the final percentage is figured on a smaller 
gross weight. 

For example, in drying corn with an original 
moisture content of 25 per cent down to a con- 
tent of 20 per cent the percentage of the original 
weight lost is not the difference of 5 per cent, 
but 6.25 per cent as shown in the table here- 
with, in which the original moisture content 
appears at the left and the final moisture con- 
tent above each vertical column. 

Using this table obviates the mental subtrac- 
tion required in using the government table re- 
produced in part on page 366 of Oct. 27 num- 
her of the Journal. 


Revised Readings for Moisture 
Meter 


The electric moisture testers have been in use 
on only four corn crops, all of which have had 
abnormal quality in one or several respects. 
The 1934 crops was relatively dry due to 
drought and high temperatures during the grow- 
ing and harvesting seasons. The 1935 crop was 
materially damaged as the result of late spring 
plantings and late fall rains and snow. The early 
marketings of 1936-crop corn were of high 
moisture content with many lots showing un- 
evenness in moisture content, whereas late- 
season marketings contained relatively low mois- 
ture. The relatively high and uneven moisture 
content of the early marketings in 1936 is be- 
lieved to have been caused by the early-season 
use of many mechanical corn pickers and by 
early shelling of mechanically-picked corn. The 
1937 crop at this time (Dec. 1) is characterized 
by an unusually early movement of new-crop 
soft corn of relatively high and uneven mois- 
ture content which has an electrical resistance 
different than that of corn of the same mois- 
ture content of previous crops. This early 1937 
crop movement was occasioned in part by a 
material increase in the number and use of 
mechanical corn pickers, as well as field corn 
shellers, which were used to facilitate an early 
movement of corn to market to take advantage 
of the early-season high prices. Such corn does 
not have a chance to cure and mature as does 
corn hand picked from the stalks, and its etec- 
tric resistance, therefore, is less than that of 
corn hand picked from the stalks. 


For the 


above reasons, and in the interest of accurate 


~~~ 
bas 

moisture determinations with such corn, it was 
considered desirable early in October, 1937, to 


advise all users of electric moisture testers that 
new values had been assigned to the meter read- 
ings when made on the “A,” “B,” and “X” taps 
when used in conjunction with Chart XIII of 
the revised handbook of instructions issued July, 
1936, for operating the Tag-Heppenstall Mois- 
ture Meter. These revised values for meter 
readings on the “A,” “B,” and “X” taps im= 
prove accuracies for early-marketed, high- 
moisture corn, and do not affect the accuracy 
of the readings on field or crib-cured corn that 
dces not have high moisture content. 


Miller Wins Processing Tax 


Decision 


The right of D. V. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn., 
flour blender, to recover processing taxes from 
the Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
was denied by Judge Charles B. Davis in the 
federal court at St. Louis. 

Involved was the tax clause in the 1934 uni- 
form sales contract of the Millers National 
Federation. The opinion sustained the argu- 
ment of the Scott County Milling Co, that 
the buyer is not legally or equitably entitled 
to recover processing taxes. Said the court: 

Where a product is sold at a specified price 
and a tax is not levied against the purchaser 
but against the seller and the tax is “buried in 
the price,” the buyer cannot recover from the 
seller even though the seller may be relieved 
from the payment of the tax, which was in- 
cluded as a part of his cost. 

Where, as in the instant case, the alleged 
tax sought to be recovered was not levied 
against the buyer or was not billed as a sepa- 
rate item, the tax, although included in de- 
fendant’s cost, was ‘“‘buried in the price’ and 
plaintiff cannot recover even tho the defendant 
may have been relieved from the payment 
thereof because of the unconstitutionality of 
the act authorizing the levy of the tax. 


Regina, Sask.—Crop insurance, by which 
was meant protection from “all those calam-~ 
ities that render the labor of our people abor- 


tive,” por by the Dominion govern- 
ment, has been urged upon the Royal Grain 
Commission by the Saskatchewan Rural 


Ass’n. 


Percentage of Original Weight Lost in Drying Grain 


Orig. Final Final Final Final 
Mois. Mois. Mois. Mois. Mois. 
20%, 19. chy WE 
35% 18.75 L9:75 20:73» 21469 
34%, 17.50 18.52 19.51 20.48 
3308 1O:25= 17-28 18.29 19.28 
3295 15.00 16.05 17.07 18.07 
SLs 13.75 14.82 15.85 16.87 
80°, 12.50 13.58 14.63 15.66 
29°, 11.25 12.35 13.4] 14.46 
28%, 10.00 het 12.20 3} 6745) 
270s 8.75 9.88 10.98 12.05 
26%, 7.50 8.64 9.76 10.84 
2595 6.25 7.41 8.54 9.64 
247, 5.00 6.17 7.32 8.43 
23°) 3.15 4.94 6.10 Te23 
Live 2.50 3.70 4.88 6.02 
7 3 Ii 1.25 2.47 3.66 4.82 
20% F233 2.44 3.61 
WSs E22 2.41 
18% 1.20 
ie 
16%, 
Hee, 


Final Final Final Final Final 
Mois. Mois. Mois. Mois. Mois, 
16%, tA 14% 135 12%, 
22.62 23.53 24.42 25.29 26.14 
21.43 22-35 23.26 24.14 25.00 
20.24. 21:18 922.092 922.09 ez 
19.05 20.00 20.93 21.84 22.73 
17.86 18.82 WSL PAS PAs, 
16.67 17.65 18.60 19.54 20.46 
15.48 16.47 17.44 18.39 19.32 
14.29 15.29 16.28 17.24 18.18 
13.10 14.12 15.12 16.09 17.05 
. 1290 12.94 13.95 14.94 15.9] 
10.71 11.76 12.79 13.79 14.78 
9:52 10.59 11.63 12.64 13.64 
8.33 9.4| 10.47 11.49 12.50 
7.14 8.24 9.30 10.34 11.36 
5.95 7.06 8.14 9.20 10.23 
4.76 5.88 6.98 8.05 9.09 
3.57 4.70 5.81 6.90 7.95 
2.38 3.53 4.65 5.75 6.82 
A elIG) 2.35 3.49 4.60 5.68 
1.18 2.33 3.45 4.54 

1.16 2.30 3.4| 
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Reports on the acreage, 
of grain and field seeds are always wé€lcome. 


Pasco, Wash.—Wheat prospects are excellent 
thruout Franklin County. Winter wheat is 
well sprouted in most fields. Acreage is greater 
than it has been for several years.—F. K. H. 


Wichita, Kan., Dec. 11—It is surprising how 
little corn is accumulating at terminal markets. 
In the back ground we have a serious condi- 
tion from drouth in the major U. S. winter 
wheat area—possibly the average worst on 
record.—Smith-McLinden Grain Co. 

Boonville, Ind.—Growing wheat in Warrick 
County and adjoining counties is looking quite 


promising. The freezing weather that started 
along about December 13 and lasted several 
days, is not believed to have damaged the 
crop. For several days the fields were covered 


with a coating of ice.—W. B. C. 


Chicago, Ill, Dec. 8—Much winter wheat is 
up to a good stand with favorable soil condi- 
tions but there are considerable areas in western 
Kansas and adjoining territory where there is 
a lack of moisture. On the whole the condition 
of the wheat crop is less favorable than a year 
ago at this time. Citrus fruit from California 
and Arizona at the present time promises an 
average yield.—S. T. Bledsoe, pres. A. T. & 
S. F. Railway Co, 


Dodge City, Kan., Dec. 15.—With high rela- 
tive humidity little moisture has been lost thru 
evaporation, and in compiling the report of 
fall and winter moisture for the state, we are 
pleased that the report shows a little improve- 
ment over a year ago. Precipitation for the 
July-November period for the entire state av- 
eraged 74% of normal as compared with 71% 
for the same period last year.—Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n, 


Fort Worth, Tex., Dec. 
eral trips over North Texas recently and I 
never saw wheat and oats looking so good. 
Just like a carpet. Plenty of subsoil moisture 
around here too. Dry tho in the Panhandle 
especially north of Tulia where moisture is 
badly needed. Some snow there Dec. 13th but 
not near enough. Western Oklahoma and 
Kansas are also needing moisture.—G. E. 
Blewett, sec’y., Texas Grain and Feed Dealers 
Ass'n 

Bluffton, Ind.—The corn in Wells County is 
turning out very poor, both in yield and quality, 
and is bringing fifty cents per hundred at the 
elevator. The wet weather had its effect on 
all crops in Wells County this year. A ma- 
jority of the corn and soy-bean fields had 
water in them during most of the growing 
season and this cut the yield over the entire 
county. The soy bean harvest has been com- 
pleted; the yield has been fair, averaging about 
eighteen bushels to the acre.—A, F. M. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 10—Average protein of 
709 cars of all classes of wheat tested during 
November by the Kansas City offices of the 
Kansas grain inspection department was 13.38% 


16.—I have made sev- 


and 940 cars inspected by Missouri averaged 
12.95%. An average of 13. oe is shown on the 
Kansas inspections of 23,330 cars during the 


first five months of the crop es against 14.06% 
on 11,408 cars in the same months a year ago. 
The Missouri department reports an average of, 
12.72% protein on 20,466 cars tested July through 
November, against 13.44% on 18,132 cars in a 
like period last year. 


Decatur, Ill., Dec. 18.—Winter 
snow covering in this territory. 
covering are very unfavorable to crop pros- 
pects. Country roads have been impassable 
for delivering corn. Feeding on the farms is 
heavy, as the corn, hog and cattle feeding ratio 
is very favorable. Some country stations in 
Illinois this week paid 50 cents for No. 3 grades 
of corn to farmers, which was supposed to be 
the pivotal price that would bring out a large 
amount of corn. However, the amount sold 
was comparatively small; icy condition of roads 
making immediate deliveries impossible, as well 
as growers changing their mind, accounts for 
not more corn being sold.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


wheat has no 
Sleet and ice 


Ames, Ia., Dec. 18—Iowa farmers this year 
produced an unusually large amount of barley 
good enough to make the ‘malting’ grade and 
earn premium prices. During two months, 
August and September, for which complete 
records are now available, 432 carloads of lowa 
barley graded in the malting subclass when 
marketed. At the same time only 30 carloads of 
barley were designated as ‘‘blighted’’ on official 
inspection certificates. The proportion of barley 
in the malting grade is the highest in several 
Iowa’s 1937 barley crop is estimated at 


years. 
13,361,000 bus.—E. J. Dyas, Iowa State College 
extension agronomist, 


Chicago, Ill, Dec. 9—The area seeded to 
winter wheat this fall is estimated to- be 57,- 
530,000 acres, or 100% of the government’s pre- 
liminary estimate of the area sown a year ago. 
It is the heaviest on record, a preliminary esti- 
mate of last year’s being 57,187,000. The crop 
is entering winter with condition below average, 
the December 1 condition being 77.8% of nor- 
mal. Present acreage and conditions suggests 
a crop of about 697 million bushels. The area 
seeded to rye this fall is estimated to be about 
6.2% less than the area sown last year, or a 
total of about 7,290,000 acres. Condition of the 
plant on December 1 was about 81% of normal. 


—Nat C. Murray, statistician, Clement, Curtis 
& Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 16.—Since our report 


has been 
again the 


of Nov. 2 some beneficial moisture 
received over the entire state, but 


‘amount for the period has added to the year’s 


deficiency and the moisture that has heen re- 
ceived was a necessity for starting the late 
planted and reseeded wheat over a wide section. 
The sub-soil deficiency has increased and con- 
tinued moisture is urgently needed. A weak. 
spindly wheat plant that is not well rooted 
cannot withstand the hardships of severe win- 
ter weather and become hardy and_ produc- 
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Washington, D. C., Dec. 21.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture today reported the acreages for 
the 1937-38 crops to be 57,492,000 for winter 
wheat and 6,869,000 for rye. The acreages of 
the 1937 crops were 57,612,000 for winter wheat 
and 7,593,000 for rye. Condition of the grow- 
ing crop Dec. 1, 1937, was 76% of normal for 
wheat and 74% for rye. Kansas’ acreage of 
winter wheat is 17,446,000, against 17,105,000, 
and condition 73, against 80%. 

Winchester, Ind., Dec. 18.—The snow is gone, 
weather has turned warm and we have had 
rain for 48 hours. Not a hard rain, but kept 
constantly at it. Drove to Indianapolis yes- 
terday, the wheat fields could not look any 
better. The blanket of snow that was on it 
for two weeks kept it in nice shape. Nothing 
to protect it now, but the ground is saturated 
with water. Corn is moving in good volume, 
but the moisture is again high on account of 
the excess rain. A good deal of it is coming 
in out of open eribs. Farmers had so much 
corn this fall they turned to mechanical pickers 
and they just take a little of the shuck off. 
This corn is not in good condition. Looks as 
tho our county would average 50 bu. to the 
acre. That is more than twice what it aver- 
aged per acre last year. Indiana will produce 
the largest yield per acre she ever has.—Good- 
rich Bros. Co., P. E: Goodrich, pres. 


Average Crop of Grain 


Sorghums 


Washington, D. C., Dee. 18.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture reports the crop of grain sor- 
ghum to be 2,000,000 bus. greater than esti- 
mated in November and 42 million larger than 
last year is reported for 1937. Yield for all 
purposes is given at 97,097,000 bus., compared 


tive with only the spring growing season to with 55,079,000 in 1936 and 97,760,000 the 5-year 
bring it out. We have checked rather care- (1928-32) average. Acreage harvested this year 
fully and still believe the maximum planted was —7,379,000; 1936, 6,878,000; 5-year average, 
acreage for 1938 harvest will not exceed fifteen 7,016,000:-_This year’s yield per acre was 13.2 
million acres.—H. L. Robinson, K. B. Latto, bus., against 8 in 19386 and 14.7 the 5-year aver- 
Robinson Elvtr. Co. age. 


crops of the United States from 1886 to 1937, 


United Gee ra Grn for 52 oe 


Estimates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture of wheat, corn, 


oats, rye and barlev 


in bushels, are as follows: 


Wint Menese All tthe 
: inter pring Oats Rye Barle 
IESE toh vcecpactae, Sesemmenic: 513,540,000 —1,782,767,000 682,312,000 23,854,000 73:603,000 
ig Were atta a Seem rpc 490,761,000 —1,604,549,000 696,175,000 22,548,000 72,395,000 
TOSRIAEOE TEAS <cect, . Meals pee tee 423,867,000  2,250,632,000 773,189,000 28,417,000 75,980,000 
1889. 504,370,000  2.294'289'000 $31,047,000 295 24'000 80,790,000 
1890. 449,042,000 1,650,446,000 — 609,122'000 26,378,000 69,880,000 
1391. 677,543,000 21335,804,000 $36,789,000 29,541,000 94,160,000 
1392. 611,854,000 —1,897,412/000  721,824'000 —-28°718"000 95,170,000 
1893. 505,795,000 —1,900,401,000 707,129,000 26,700,000 87,109,000 
1894. 541,873,000  1,615,016,000 750,009,000  —-26.758"000 74,211,000 
1895. 542,119,000 —2,534,762,000 924,858,000 —- 29,636,000 104,475,000 
1896, 522,963,000 —-2,671,048,000 774,929,000 —-31858/000 97:479,000 
1897, 606,202,000 — 2,287,628,000 $29,525,000 31,137,000 ~—- 102575000 
1898. 768,148,000 — 2,351,323,000 $42,205,000 29,062,000 98,174,000 
1899. 655,143,000 —-2,645,796,000 937,173,000 260015000 —«118161,000 
1900. 599,315,000 —2,661,978,000 945,483,000 27413000 96,588,000 
01. 762,546,000 —1,715,752,000 799,812,000 30,773,000 —-123'800;000 
1902: 686,959,000 — 2,773,954,000 1,076,899,000 33,877,000 146. 207000 
1903. 663,115,000 —2.515,093,000 885,469,000 ——-28,932/000 ——-1497335;000 
1904. 555,571,000 2,686,624,000 1,011,556,000 —-28'461'000 166,103,000 
1905. 706,026,000 — 2,954,148,000 15104/395:000 31173000 _—-171639/000 
1906. 740,509,000 — 3,032,910'000 1,022,715:000 — 29'609'000 —«-179°148'000 
1907. 628,764,000 — 2,613,797,000 801,144,000 —-.28'247'000 ~—s-150°584"000 
1908. im : 642,818,000 — 2.566,742,000 _-829'308/000 —«-28°650,000 | 170°780°000 
1910... 429'875,000 195,601,000 Gas ATeOOD —-a'eaa"zoq'gon  Pr2Az209-000 $0,083,000 173,069,000 
9875, 195,601, 25,476, 2,852,794,000 1,106,162,000 29098'000 «142/419. 
1911... 428,740,000 189,426,000 618,166,000 2,474,635,000 885,527,000 398, ‘Sued 
1912... 402,703,000 327,308,000 —-730,011/000 —-2'947'842'000 1,353°273°000 or DOD © tae ee ae 
1913... 501,239,000 249,862,000 751,101,000 _—-2'279540'000 1'039'15100 ieaeeoe Tapeeea ee 
1914.: 670,945,000 226'542'000 —-$97'4871000 -2°593°750°000 1’ ORE Sax 0nd 4973901000 158,820,000 
1915... 640,565,000 368,072,000 1,008:687,000 —2’829'044'000 1'438°270°000 iste oon: Bees 
1916... 456,118,000 178,454,000  '684°572;000 2'425'206'000 1138'96 08. asoeeey eee 
1917... 389,956,000 229,834,000 619,790,000 2.908.242.0001. 449,519,000 COeeT Gon hee 
1918 556,506,000  —347,624:000 — 904:130,000 —-2'4411249'000 142861 oo, gergaeObO 282, 203,uen 
1919... 748,460,000 203,637,000 952,097,000 —-2'678'541,000 1/1066 S000. PRSESTARD deer Oona 
1920... 613,227,000 230,050,000 —-843,277000 —-3'0707604/000 1444" STqG8 Geeaei800 181,086,000 
1921... 602,793,000 216,171,000 818,964,000 —-2.928'442'000 1. A5o70 000 exigagrOdd 171,042,000 
1922... 571,459,000 275,190,000 —-$46.649:000 27071306000 1° arty BOS ONO OO BER bouR) TER Coeee 
1923... 555,299,000 204,183,000 759,482,000 —-2'875/292'000 1 Dor T8c'opo,  egepeeeROO Cy a ba.O08 tna 
1924... 571,558,000 — 268,533:000 —-$40,091.000 —-2'298'071.000 114 184.000 58,961,000 158,994,000 
1925... 401,116,000 268,026,000 —-669:142'000 —-2'853'083'000 74,422,000 59,078,000 167,814,000 
1926... 631,950,000  201.594,000 —-833'544'000 ~—«-2'574'5 11000 LAL sarooy 4274497000 192,779,000 
833,544, 574511, 1,141:941,000 35,3610 
1927... 547,666,000 327,067,000 —874°733'000 _2°677,671,000 - 3,861,000 164,467,000 
1928... 577,417,000 335,544,000 —-912'961.000 «2714535000 1,093,097,000 52,111,000 240,057,000 
1544, 912,961, ‘714, 1,318,977,0 ‘ 
fst AUMuROu RAETENS SRAAES, ARGAGO HELLO GSdGESGS ENGEL 9 
1931... 817,962,000 114,259:000 —-932'221'000 ~—«-9'588"509'000 1.196913" $8,275,000 303,752,000 
1932... 478°201,000 Der gor-on age eEe' O00 3,588,509, 1,126,913,000 32,290,000 —-198,543'000 
1933... 00,792.00 178.188.000 F2R'9TEO0N — BisetreeR oon VERT SEy O09 40:689.000  302,042/000 
fei aoemaeiont Ara en eee eee aah eee, 900 781,500,000 21,150,000 1557825,000 
‘OT, 96.929. 0 
1935... 465,319,000 161.025,000 626.344:000 __2.296,'669.000 seepeaeno0 : bas, 000 118,348,000 
‘i a is pee abenan ian aaa Be a 1.524.317.0006 789.100.0900 25,554,000 pe ee 000 
(891, 3,993,000 2,644,995,000 1,146,258,000 49,449.000 —_919.635,000 
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O Stovement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
Points are always welcome. 


Grain) 


Hallam, Neb., Dec. 20.—Practically no grain 
movement. We need moisture very badly, 
Jooks as if we will go into another dry year.— 
William Busk & Son. 


Stratford, Tex.—Very little of this year’s milo 
has been sold by the farmers, much of it is in 
the head and some thrashed and in bins. Milo 
maize was practically the only grain crop 
raised in this territory this year.—L. P. Hunter, 
R. EH. Roberts Grain Co. 


Sidney, O., Dec. 16.—After a good early move- 
ment of new corn, receipts have been very 
light during December. Farmers are holding 
for higher price. Stocks of wheat and oats 
are EH. T. Custenborder. 
EH. T. Custenborder & Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 9—Receipts and ship- 
ments of grain by lake at and from Milwaukee 


during the year 1937, in bushels, follows: re- 
ceipts, wheat, 65,000; barley, 1,158,928; ship- 
ments, wheat, 4,726,966; oats, 186,500—H. A. 
Plumb, sec’y Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange. 

Galveston, Tex.—Grain receipts and_ ship- 


ments in bushels for the month of November, 
1937, as compared with November, 1936, are as 
follows: 1937, wheat, 38,939,500; kafir, 24,000; 
milo, 10,500; for 1936, no report; shipments, 
1937, wheat, 2,979,159; kafir, 12,857; for 1936, no 
report.—Geo. E. Edwardson, chief grain in- 
spector Galveston Cotton Exchange. 


Fort William, Ont., Dec. 9.—A report of lake 
shipments during the season of navigation for 
1987 as comypared to 1936, in bushels, follows: 
for 1937, wheat, 78,872,629; durum wheat, 10,- 
358,261; oats, 5,938,342: barley, 16,120,384; flax- 
seed, 401,417; rye, 1,679,241; screenings, 34,127 
tons; for 1936, wheat, 166,809,142; durum wheat 
oats, 11,943,577; barley, 19,776,979; flaxseed, 
569,983; rye, 4,565,082; screenings, 63,844 tons. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Receipts and exports of 
grain for the month of November, 1937, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1936, in bushels, 
are as follows: receipts, 1937, wheat, 304,000; 
barley, 592,957; oats, 61,875; -corn, 11,430; bran, 
240 tons; hay, 276 tons; for 1936, wheat, 5,300; 
barley, 170,791; oats, 30,000; corn, blank; bran, 
30 tons; hay, 144 tons; .exports, 1937, barley, 
blank; 1936, barley, 139,666 bushels.—James J. 
Sullivan, chief inspector Chamber of Commerce. 

Kansas City, Dec. 5.—For about the first 
time in eight years, excepting occasional busi- 
ness to Mexico, workings of corn for export 


were made by Kansas City 
amount estimated at 200,000 bus. 
exporters, 


for 


No. 


will go 


view, 


9 


a 


yellow, 


from Gulf ports. 

Portland, Ore., 
Wheat shipping 
shipped 


delivered the Gulf. 


handlers today. 
was taken bv 
the transactions being understood to 
have been on the basis of 8c over 


An 


Chicago May 


Some of 
the corn is expected to be loaded promptly and 
all will be moved during December. 


The grain 


Dec. 11—Portland, and her 
sisters, Vancouver and Long- 
90,254 bushels of wheat to 

week, something 


Switzerland during the past 
The total shipments 
the week from Columbia river totaled 1,- 
United Kingdom was the larg- 
525,532 bus.; Atlantic coast, 


new in the port’s annals. 
for 
003,051 bushels. 
est purchaser taking 


second, 


taking 
barrels of flour. 


290,833 


bus. 


Bolivia took 
Wheat shipments from Puget 


5,173 


Sound were 294,435 bus., most of it to England. 


Decatur, 


108 


Dec. 


corn are light, primary 


as in past weeks, 
needs 
daily. 


tion 
bus. 


which 


only 


11—Country 


about 


offerings of 
receipts not as heavy 
but are still above consump- 
average 
A fair amount of corn has been ac- 


700,000 


cumulated in the terminals and there is a big 
normal require- 


surplus 
ments, 


corn which 


pledged as 


in the country 
Cold weather 
is already 


security for 


Baldwin Hlevator Co. 


Duluth, 
gains for 


to 


rivals, 
far 


Minn.—Arrivals 


winter 


continue bringing it 
winter. 


behind. 


Oats and wheat 
but the rest of the coarse 
stocks since the 
the 1, 


Elevator 
lake shipping have increased near 


above 
will increase feeding of 
heavy. 


government 


of corn 


in 


also 


Estimates are 
that 8 per cent of the Illinois corn crop will be 


loans.— 


made sharp 
storage and interests promise 
here thruout 
show fair 
grains fall 
close of 
500,000 


the 
ar- 


bus. mark and owners of houses hope the pre- 
markets 


vailing 
remain 
large steady 


will 


holdings for 


Peoria, Ill.—Receipts and 
November, 


1936, 


in 


ber, 


wheat, 


rye, 

tons; 
oats, 
feed, 


abilys 
for 
102,000; 
10,400 tons; 


136,400; 
barley, 


wheat, 
3,600; 


price 


000; 


corn, 

141,400; 

124,800; 
barley, 


and 
in movement to increase 
spring withdrawals.—F. 'G. 
shipments of grain 


1936, 


spreads 


1937, 


in bushels, 
1,110,000; 
barley, 
wheat, 
124,800; 
shipments, 
1,661,500; oats, 
millfeed, 
eorn, 
165,200; 


rye, 


with 


outside 
permit a continuance 


or 2 
elevator 
C3 


as compared with Novem- 


corn, 


follows 
BrOe ly 


324,600: 


96,500; 
barley, 
for 
182,000; 
tons; 
166,000; 
12,845 


14,202 
608,000; 
millfeed, 


500; 
mill 
corn, 
308,800; 
1937, 


oats, 


receipts 
oats, 
feed, 


in 


AIS Se 


230,000; 
10,210 


1,498,100; 


rye, 
for 


John R. Lofgren, sec'y Board of Trade. 


Duluth, 
grains for 
same 
lows: 
3,368,650; 
2,656,892; 
wheat, 


month 
receipts for 1937, 

1,910,732; 
126,702. 


oats, 


in 


flaxseed, 


2,148,642; 


corn, 


Minn.—Receipts 
November, 
1936, 


109,338; barley, 1,655,185; 
ments, 


1937, 


wheat, 


OSs 
in bushels, 
wheat, 


rye, 


53,087; 


4,132,369; 


and 


For 
oats, 
flaxseed, 195,052. 
eorn, 


shipments 
compared with the 
were as fol- 


4,068,378; 


201,548; 
1936, 


mill 


wheat, 
9,600; 


LOSGs 
rye, 


tons.— 


in 


corn, 


barley, 
receipts; 
13,941; 


rye, 


Ship- 


1,057,082; 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May de- 
livery at the following markets for the past 2 weeks have been as follows: 


Dec. 


Wheat 
Option Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
High Low 8 Y) 10 11 13 14 
G@MCAS OT ms miaes wes 132% 85% 941%, 93836 925% 9114 921% 92% 
\wahenalit ox es ore onigoe 130% 10214 116% 115% 115% 114% 1153 116% 
Wivierpool* 2 c2-.. 0 ne eee LESS 4a HIB Ig WA ete 138 98 
KEWOISIKCINS 6 haces 118% 81% 91% 90% 90 89% 89% 8934 
Minneapolis ....... 124%, 90% 101% 101% 100% 9934 99% 99% 
Duluth, durum .... 89% 78% 88% 88% 87% 86% 86% 87% 
Milwaukee ........ 19 8544 9486 938% 9254 91% 924% 92% 
Corn 
(CHiiKGET 0) paaeeae Aue 81 55% 57% 5836 585 58% .581% 8% 
eancais Gluy | lassie 70 525% 5536 56 56% 55% 56 5694 
Milwaukee ........ 70% 55% 5T% 58% 58% 58% 58% 58% 
Oats 
PATCH SOD are hs, ober ves 421%, 28% 30% 305% 30% 30 30% 30 
Winnipeg Ba aalt ones il 414% 45% 45% 4532 45% 451% 4594 
Minneapolis ....... 305% 261% 27% 275% 27% 27% 27% 27% 
Milwaukee ........ 33% 2854 30144 30% 305 304 30 30 
Rye 
SBINCALO aod slelsrurs 84 635% 70% 70% 70% 69% 69 6914 
Minneapolis ....... 75% 59% 66% 65% 65% 64% 645% 64% 
WVINMIDES: Sones s 955% 69% 77% 7% ie 16% 76 17% 
PYUHUELE DRaktctyve.d)2 va Aaeaats 67% 67% Sale Rar Sates wo tate 
Barley: 3 
Minneapolis ....... 47% 435% 44% 45 44% 44% 45 45% 
Wrinauives Lesa, 5 ahd 64% 53%, 581%h 58% 58% 581% 58 585% 
Soybeans 
SEPALS Oils al aa aise" 106 93 94 94 94 94 933% 94 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 


Dec. Dec 
16 17 
91 90% 
11744 117 
113% 112% 
8814 88% 
98% 98% 
86 86 
91 91% 
59% 58% 
573% 5634 
9% 5834 
301% 30% 
4514 45% 
2754 27% 
30% 30% 
69% 6914 
655% 651% 
77% 11% 
45 44% 
58 58% 
94 9414 


DEC] eDEem OEE, 
18 20 21 
91% 91 921% 
116% 116% 117% 
112% 110% 110% 
884% 88% 89% 
985% 98% 99% 
86 86 86 34 
91446 91% Res 
58% 59% 60% 

56% 56% 58 
59 59% aos 
30% 380% 30% 
453g 45145 465% 
275% 2714 27% 
30% 30% on 
69% 69% 70% 
6536 6544 66% 
77% T1%y T8% 
.. 67% Bore 
45 45 461% 
58% 58% 58% 
94144 94% 945% 


/ 
2,476,043; rye, 921,995; barley, 1,457,540; 
537,303; 1936, wheat, 3,329,093; corn, 
15,714; oats, 1,847,166; rye, 551,748; barley, 
983,287; flaxseed, 210,743.—Chas. F. Macdonald, 
sec’y Board of Trade. 

New York, N. Y.—Grain 
ments for the month of November, 1937, as 
compared with November, 1936, in bushels, were 
as follows: 19387, wheat, 3,443,833; corn, 1,297,912; 
oats, 260,012; rye, 548,615; barley, 240,474; flax- 
seed, 16,800; millfeed, 40 tons; for 1936, wheat, 
2,416,628; corn, 750,000; oats, 107,150; rye, 1,700; 
barley, 1,700; flaxseed, 886,800; millfeed, 48 tons; 
shipments, for 1937, wheat, 2,125,000; corn, 
SAU M OES. ah cuyces : rye, 310,000; barley, 346,000; 
clover seed, 2,588: millfeed, 123 tons; for 1936, 
Wheat, 944,000; clover seed, 2,600.—Dept. of In- 
formation & Statistics, Produce Exchange. 

Ft. William, Ont.—Report of grains received 
and shipped during the month of November, 
1987, compared with November, 1936, follows: 
for 1987, receipts, wheat, 10,384,936; corn, blank; 
oats, 1,483,787; rye, 77,936; barley, 1,403,959; 
flaxseed, 30,935; mixed grain, 11,214; for 1936, 
wheat, 10,587,301; corn, 54,950; oats, 765,738: rye 


oats, 
flaxseed, 


receipts and ship- 


159,028; barley, 1,947,565; flaxseed, 86,443; mixed 
grain, 19,937. Shipments for 1937 were: wheat, 
17,817,242; corn, 9,602; oats, 853,346; rye, 25,217; 
barley, 2,969,671; flaxseed, 86,936; mixed grain, 
5,496: for’ 1986s 24833 95) Teorn:  a24 sable moatse 


2,461,522; rye, 613,961; barley, 5,117,114; flaxseed, 


145,047; mixed grain, A. Ursell, sta- 
tistician Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 


the month of November, 19387, as com- 
the same month, 1936, in bushels, 
1937, wheat, 1,356,000; corn, 
3,486,500; ~ oats, 364,000; rye, 37,500; barley, 
160,000; soybeans, 398,400; kKafir, 33,600; hay, 
tons, 252; for 1936, wheat, 674,200; corn, 
2,415,000; oats, 416,000; rye, 30,000; barley, 
251,200; soybeans, 99,400; kafir, 14,000; hay, 
tons, 720; shipments, for 1937, wheat, 2,584,500; 
corn, 857,000;. oats, 290,000; rye, 39,000; barley, 
27,200; soybeans, 3,200; kafir, 19,600; hay, tons, 
396; 1936, Wheat, 820,480; corn, 547,600; oats, 
228,200; rye, 20,970; barley, 43,200; kafir, 5,700; 
hay, tons, 188.—W. J. Krings, Merchants Ex- 
change. 

Cincinnati, O.—Receipts 
grain, in bushels, for the month of Nov. 1937, 
compared with the same month, 1936, follow: ' 
receipts, 1937, wheat 192,000; shelled corn, 
250,500; oats, 106,000; rye, 11,200; barley, 1,600; 
grain sorghums, 2,800; buckwheat, —; feed, 900 
tons; hay, 902 tons; for 1936, wheat, 187,000; 
shelled corn, 1,329,000; oats, 110,000; rye, 14,000; 
barley, 4,800; grain sorghums, 2,800; buckwheat, 
2,800; feed, 870 tons; hay 1,100 tons. Ship- 
ments for 1937, wheat, 252,800; shelled corn, 
154,500; oats, 36,000; rye, 1,400; for 19386, wheat, 
315,200; shelled corn, 379,500; oats, 58,000; rye, 
1,400. No record was available for shipments 
of barley, grain sorghums, buckwheat, feed or 
hay for either year.—John O'Hara, inspection 
and weighing dept. Cincinnati Board of 'Trade. 

Ottawa, Ont., Dec, 16.—Wheat marketings in 
the Prairie Provinces for the week ending 
Dec. 10, 1937, amounted to 1,160,640 bus., a 
decrease of 494,610 bus. from the previous week 
when 1,655,250 bus. were marketed. During 
the corresponding week a year ago the receipts 
were 1,304,451 bushels. Marketings in the three 
Prairie Provinces for the nineteen weeks from 


grain for 
pared with 
follows: receipts for 


and shipments of 


August 1, 1937, to December 10, 1937, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1936 were as 
Tollows, figures within brackets being those 
for 19386: Manitoba 31,964,385 (18,043,345); 
Saskatchewan 19,852,924 (75,466,304); Alberta 
43,025,472 (39,206,043) bus. For the nineteen 
weeks ending December 10, 1937, and Decem- 


1936, 94,842,781 and 132,715,692 bus. were 
Ee Coats, alia: 


wer 11, 
received from the farms.—R. 
Dominion Statistician. 


Corn Sealing Total 


Farmers may seal about 133,000,000 bus. of 
corn for government loans, according to a sur- 
vey by Nat C. Murray, statistician for Clement, 
Curtis & Co. His reports from correspondents 
show around 15 per cent of the crop or 74,000,- 


000 bus. will be sealed in lowa; about 8 per 
cent or 34,000,000 bus. in Illinois. 

His estimates for other states, in bus., are: 
Ohio, 3,300,000; Indiana, 10,500,000; Minne- 
sota, 6,800,000; Missouri, 1,200,000; South Da- 
kota 1,800,000; Nebraska, 800,000; and Wiscon- 
sin, 800,000 
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‘Examples of Faulty Operation 
of Moisture Testers 


Examples of faulty operation or of faulty 
equipment standardization are plentiful. Four 
cases observed during November. and Decem- 
ber, 1937, will serve as typical’ examples. 

An Ohio River inspection point reported 
moisture-test variations of one per cent and 
over between the Brown-Duvel device and the 
electric moisture tester on subsamples obtained 
from the same lot of corn, and that results ob- 
tained with the electric meter were lower than 
those obtained with the Brown-Duvel tester. A 
study of this case by the Federal Grain Super- 
vision revealed the fact that when the Brown- 
Duvel test data were compared with the official 
water-oven data, the Brown-Duvel data were in 
error by practically the entire degree of varia- 
tion. 

An Indiana inspection point reported low 
moisture tests of one per cent or over for the 
electric meter as compared with Brown-Duvel 
tests. A study of this case by the Federal Grain 
Supervision showed that the moisture test re- 
sults obtained by the Brown-Duvel moisture 
tester were in excellent agreement with those 
obtained by the official water-oven method, and 
that the trouble was in the operation and stand- 
ardization of the electric moisture tester. 


A midwestern inspection point reported a dif- 
ference in moisture-test results between the two 
devices of approximately one per cent. In this 
case, however, the electric moisture testers were 
reported as recording high moisture-test re- 
sults. An analysis of this case showed that the 
Brown-Duvel moisture tester was giving re- 
sults a full per cent lower than the results ob- 
tained by the use of the official water-oven 
method. 

Finally, in the case of an important Missouri 
inspection point the studies and check tests 
showed that not only were the Brown-Duvyel 
moisture testers in that market out of correct 
operative condition and giving erroneous and 
relatively high moisture-test results in compari- 
son with the official oven-method results, but 
that the electric moisture testers were also out 
of adjustment in a manner which caused them 
to record low moisture results in comparison 
with the official water-oven data. Consequently 
a moisture-test variation of a full per cent de- 
veloped at this market due to the combined 
inaccuracies of the electric and Brown-Duvel 
moisture-testing devices, according to General 
Field Headquarters of the Federal Grain Su- 
pervision. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Elimination of Garnet wheat 
from No. 3 northern grade is proposed in a 
bill Trade Minister W. D. Euler expects to 
introduce in Parliament. Garnet wheat has 
been allowed in Grades 3, 4 and 5, but Brit- 
ish millers complain its presence in No. 3 
varies the quality of that grade widely, 


Proposed I. C. C. Reports 


Dismissal is proposed in No. 27818 St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange et al. v. L. & N. 
Involved are wheat rates, Belleville, Ill., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., for milling in transit, 
flour and mill products moving on to desti- 
nations in Alabama. Shipments were made in 
October and November, 1934, and August 
and September, 1935. Proposed finding L. 
& N. rates applicable. 

Examiner J. Edgar Smith, has proposed 
in I. & S. No. 4376, finding time lmits for 
issuance or exchange of thru export Bs/L 
not justified, and that suspended tariffs be 
cancelled. Suspended tariffs attempted to 
eliminate the abuse by shippers, of railroad 
facilities thru using them for storage of mer- 
chandise intended for export, and sought to 
limit issuance of an export B/L or exchange 
of domestic for export B/L to “10 days prior 
to due date of ship’s sailing.” 


Acceptable Substitute Wanted 


Delegates to a conference of the National 
Farmers Union, the Northwest Farmers Union 
legislative com’ite, the Wheat Conservation 
Conference and the Minnesota Farm Confer- 
ence Board at St. Paul, Minn., recorded a vote 
against dissolution of the Farmers National 
Grain Corp., unless an acceptable substitute can 
be provided. The question of dissolution comes 
before a meeting of stockholders of the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corp. in Chicago, Jan. 24. 

W. M. Foster, spring wheat area manager for 
the Farmers National, said that 60 per cent 
of the corporation’s stock was represented at 
the St. Paul conference. The conference named 
a comite to negotiate with the Farm Credit 
Administration, since any substitute for the 
Farmers National must meet with the approval 
he wale IRC YAN 

The conference wired Senate farm leaders in 
Washington to urge a government subsidy of 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000 to take 30,000,000 bus. 
of Pacific northwest soft white wheat off the 
market, contending that removal of the Pacific 
northwest’s surplus would lift the entire level of 
wheat prices, now considered 30c to 40c below 
parity. 

The Farmers Union Terminal Ass’n threw its 
unanimous support behind the movement to re- 
organize the Farmers National Grain Corp. at 
the closing session of its meeting in St. Paul. 


Elevator Superintendents Issue 
Safety Diary 


Clarence W. Turning, of Duluth, safety 
director of the Elevator Superintendents’ 
Ass’n’s safety contest, has just issued a 
safety diary for the guidance of all those 
interested in accident and injury prevention. 

A special supplement appears in the front 
of the book with timely suggestions for 
terminal grain elevators, flour mills and grain 
processing plants. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 


The GREDEALERS JOURNAL 


Mr. Turning reports considerable success 
in the reduction of accidents on the part of 
those who have enlisted in the Superintendents’ 
Society’s safety drive, with only two major 
accidents to date. 


Washington News 


The National Co-operative Council sent a 
vigorous criticism of the proposed farm legisla- 
tion to each member of Congress last week in 
which it stated: “Compulsory production con- 
trol, by whatever name it may be called, is 
unwise. It leads to economic disorder and is 
impossible of enforcement.” 


The Senate agricultural com’ite has re- 
ported the $50,000,000 feed and seed loan bill, 
a measure similar to legislation enacted an- 
nually for several years to aid farmers in need 
of funds to purchase seed. So farmers are to 
be helped to increase production, as well as 
paid for reducing acreage. 

The Borah-O’Mahoney bill providing for 
the federal licensing of all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce was denounced 
by the Illinois Manufacturers’ association as 
an impractical measure which would lead in- 
evitably to economic dictatorship and a social- 
istic state. “Industry has been hopeful that our 
federal public officials and federal legislators 
would recognize that the present unemployment 
situation might become much more acute un- 
less congress placed a moratorium on legisla- 
tion of this kind, the practical effect of which 
is to harass and alarm men who are trying to 
supply jobs.” 


Calendars Received 


John E. Brennan & Co., Chicago, are mail- 
ing their friends its customary large wall calen- 
dar for 1938, with legible figures, easy to read 
at some distance. 

B. I. Weller, Chicago, Ill., is boosting the 
sale of his Calumet elevator buckets with a 
1938 wall calendar that devotes most of its 
space to an exotic and colorful painting of 
an auburn haired girl. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl., 
is distributing a handsome wall calendar 
that goes thru the seasons with the Farmall 
tractor, illustrating the preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivating and harvesting op- 
erations. 

Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stock- 
port, Eng., is again favoring its friends in the 
trade with an attractive 1938 daily calendar 
suitable for either desk or wall, and express- 
ing its “best wishes for the new year.’ Each 
of the daily pages bears the month, the date 
and the day of the week, and new and ancient 
quotations from literature. 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
distributing a beautiful, modernistic calendar 
for 1938, decorated with a colorful painting 
of gears, factories, and a muscular athlete, a 
brilliant detail of a modern SKF ball bear- 
ing in the foreground. The large calendar 
shows three months on each of its 12 sheets, 
the current month in large size. 


_ Link-Belt Co., Chicago and principal cities, 
is sending its friends an attractive 1938 
calendar in white and sepia, with 12 monthly 
sheets, the first sheet decorated with a bas- 
relief map of the United States, and the quo- 
tation from Scott about “Breathes there a 
man, with soul so dead...” Other sheets 
show detailed illustrations of Link-Belt 
oa couplings, conveyors and other prod- 
ucts. 


Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago and Fort 
Wayne, is sending the trade a large wall 
calendar, cut out and border-decorated to 
represent a bag of Wayne feeds. The back- 
ground on each sheet is a different combina- 
tion of colors, like the brand colors on the 
different kinds of Wayne feeds. First sheet 
on the calendar is December, 1937, with a big 
picture of Santa Claus and a rousing “Mer- 
ry Christmas.” 
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changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARIZONA 


Somerton, Ariz—The California Land & Cat- 
tle feed mill, which was destroyed by fire Nov. 


30, has been rebuilt and is practically com- 
pleted and ready for operation again. Damage 
by the fire was estimated at $25,000. The mill 


prepares feed for about 15,000 head of cattle, 
9,000 of which are in pens near the mill: 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cal.—E. C. Gayman, until re- 
cently general credit manager of Sperry Flour 
Co., together with S. R. Frizelle and a group 
of local business men, have formed Frizelle- 
Gayman Co., Inc., to succeed to the business of 
Frizelle’s, Inc., Sonoma County manufacturer 
of poultry and dairy feeds for the past decade. 


Artesia, Cal.—Frank Williams, manager of 
Williams Bros. Grain & Milling Co. for the 
past four years, has purchased the business 
which will be known as the Artesian Hay & 
Grain Co. in the future. He will be assisted 
by his wife in the conduct of the business. 
The plant was established here seven years ago 
by Williams Bros., other brothers associated 
with Mr. Williams being Paul, Layton and 
Fred, the brothers owners of a large feed busi- 
ness in Los Angeles and the original plant in 
Norwalk. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—Introduction of a bill to re- 
move Garnet wheat from the grade No. 3 
northern will be made at the next session of 
parliament, expected to open in January, ac- 
cording to a recent statement made by W. D. 
Euler, Canadian minister of trade and com- 
merce. He stated he was acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trade Commission- 
ers, and was making the announcement at this 
time in order that the growers may be aware 
of the position of Garnet wheat in the market- 
ing of next year’s crop that they may take 
whatever steps are necessary in procuring seed. 
At present Garnet wheat is excluded from 
grades No. 1 and No. 2 northern, but is per- 
mitted in No. 3 northern which calls for “red 
spring wheat of fair milling quality.” 


COLORADO 


Colo.—The four-story feed mill owned 
will 


Denver, 
by George Hanks which burned recently, 
be rebuilt. 

Sedgwick, Colo.—The Welsh 
which A. F. Claypool is manager, closed Dec. 1 
and will remain so until further notice. The 
action was taken because of the uncertainty 
of a grain crop for the next season. The ele- 
vator was opened at harvest time this year 
by Mr. Claypool. Should conditions warrant at: 
it will be reopened again for next harvest. 

Grand Junction, Colo.—A. J. Obert of Delta 
was elected pres. of the Western Colorado Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Ass’n at its meeting held 
here Dec. 12. His term is for 6 months as the 
ass’n holds semi-annual meetings. The summer 
meeting will be in Monte Vista. At the local 
meeting action was taken protesting the impo- 
sition of processing taxes. R. H. Sloan of Du- 
rango is sec’y-treas. 

Sterling, Colo.—The Welsh Elvtr. Co. has 
opened its new feed yard and warehouse. The 
yard is located at the former Watts Lumber 
Co. yard and is the first retail store of the 
company in Sterling, car load lots being the 
smallest amount of feed that could be pur- 
chased here. The company has elevators at 
Sedgwick and Willard. Herbert M. Welsh is 
manager of the Sterling plant. He has been 
engaged in the grain business here since 1925. 


ILLINOIS 


Newton, Ill.—Corwin Manning has started a 
new feed mill here. 


elevator, of 


Somonauk, [ll.—W. A. Westbrook Grain Co. 
has installed a new 20 h.p. mill. 


Hinckley, Ill.—Fire of undetermined cause to- 
tally destroyed the elevator of the Hinckley 
Grain Co. on Dee. 13. 


Grand Pass (Hillview 
Pass Elevator (Cole & 
painted its elevator.—G. H. R. 


Leonard (Gilman p.o.), Ill—The Danforth 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. has covered its office with 
asbestos slate shingles.—G. H. R. 


Shumway, Ill.—Mann Bros., who formerly 
operated a flour mill at this location, plan to 
reopen this plant as a feed mill and feed 
store. 

New Holland, Ill.—McNeil Grain Co., after 
spending several thousand dollars upon repairs 
to its elevator, has completed its efforts by 
painting the elevator building.—G. H. R. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill.—Rufus Grant, age 70, retired 
banker and feed and seed dealer, died after 
short illness Dec. 5. Mr. Grant was president 
of the Willis Grain & Feed Co.—H. H. H. 


West Salem, IJ].—P. R. Couch of the firm of 
Geo. Couch & Sons, grain operators here and 
at various other stations in Illinois and In- 
diana, is ill and confined to his home.—H. H. H. 


p.o.), Ill.—The Grand 
Schram) has recently 


Kast St. Louis, Ill.—The grain warehouse and 
general merchandising store of Robinson, Inc., 
was destroyed by fire Dec. 8. Robinson, Inc., 
owned by James Reed & Co., estimated damage 
to its building and contents at $150,000. 


Red Bud, Ill.—The C. Becker Milling Co. 
(Ziebold Mill) has just completed the installa- 
tion of a new 30-h.p. oil fuel engine in the 
basement of the frame elevator, substituting 
same for the electric power motor.—G. H. R. 


Hillview, ll.—The Community Elevator (Cole 
& Schram) has recently purchased the old 
warehouse east of its property, which it has 
leased for years, and has remodeled same. The 
elevator building has also been painted.—G.H.R. 


Antioch, Ill.—George Wagner, 49, manager of 
the Antioch Milling Co., died at St. Catherine’s 
hospital in Kenosha, Dec. 5, after a six months’ 
illness. Mr. Wagner came to Antioch from 
Chicago in 1918 and had resided here ever since. 


Winchester, JIj]l.—The Winchester Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. has recently been incorporated, 1,250 
shares; incorporators are C. Thomas, W. M. 
Carlton, W. L. Bagshaw. The company will deal 
in grain, seed, feed, coal, building material, etc. 


Hume, Ill.—The Newman Grain & Lumber 
Co. has sold its building material stock to E. J. 
Lyons of Forrest, Ill., who will take active pos- 
session the first of the year. Mr. Lyons will 
eontinue to conduct the business from its pres- 
ent location. 

Romeo (Lockport p.o.), Ull.—The lLockport- 
DuPage Farmers Elvtr. Co. has completed an 
addition to the north side of its feed-mill unit. 
The building is 24x16x18 ft. and houses a Joliet 


No. 1 portable shelling unit, operated by a 
25 h.p. motor, belted to same.—G.H.R. 
Buckley, Ill—Buckley Grain Co.’s new offices 


have been completed, erected on their property 
which is situated between the two elevators. 
The building is of hollow tile and the interior 
conveniently arranged. The old office building 
will be sold. Harold Morgan is manager of the 
plant. 


Secor, Iil.—The Secor Elvtr. Co. has just com- 
pleted a new ear-corn crib 60 ft. west of its 
elevator building 9x30x16 ft. with driveway at- 
tached 30x10x12 ft. Hiker leg 16x7-inch cups, 


driven by 3-h.p. motor have been installed. The 
building has a metal roof. V. Wilky is man- 
ager.—G.H.R. 

Alexander, Ill—W. A. Kinnett Grain Co. 


plans to rebuild its elevator in the spring. Fire 
destroyed the company’s east elevator and its 
contents Nov. 21, as reported in the Journals’ 


Dec. 8 issue. About 7,000 bus. of the 21,000 
bus. of oats in the elevator were salvaged. 
The office and coal shed were undamaged.— 
G.H.R. 


Donovan, Ill.—The Donovan Farmers’ Co-op. 
Elvtr., Inc. has recently installe€ a McMillin 
type B electric truck hoist on its drive-way, 
raised by a 3 h. p. motor. Work upon the ele- 
vator has been stopped on account of the cold 
weather, the west and south sides only having 
been metal cladded. The metal- cladding will 
be completed in the spring.—G.H.R. 


Polo, Ul.—W. C. Schryver, former mill oper- 
ator, has re-entered the feed mill business 
locally with the purchase in Nov. of the Kroh 
Mill from the owner and operator, G. L. Kroh. 
The mill will be operated by Mr. Schryver’s 
son, William. Mr. Schryver was formerly in 
the business here, selling his mill about 10 
years ago to Olsen & Madsen. Axel Olsen still 
conducts the business. 


Carlinville, Ill.—The old Carlinville Grain Ele- 
vator, now operated by the Farmers & Mer- 
chants bank here, burned Dec. 12, causing a 
damage of $1,500. The old building collapsed 
and fell on electric light wires, causing a period 
of darkness for a large section of the town. 
There were 1,500 bu. of oats, 500 bu. of corn and 
200 bu. of wheat lost in the blaze. Cause of the 
fire has not been determined. 


Pleasant Plains, Ill.—We have just completed 
repairing the damage done to our plant by a 
fire on Noy. 2. Due to the fact that our plant 
is of fireproof construction the only damage 
done was to the cleaner, motors, belting and 
conveyors in the top floor of the elevator. The 
leg belts are 16-inch and one 18-inch burned 
into at the head pulleys but as leg wells are of 
concrete construction, the fire soon smothered 
itself out and only a short length of belt was 
lost. We have installed the latest type No. 31 
Western Cleaner equipment with roller bear- 
ings, V-belt, driven from 3-phase motor. The 
legs are driven by cog belts, with separate 3- 
phase motors controlled by push buttons on the 
working floor.—F. M. Hagen, mgr. P. P. Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. 


Sidell, Ill—Fire originating in the cupola and 
believed to have been caused by an overheated. 
motor, destroyed the Sidell Grain Co.’s elevator 
with all its contents about 8:30 p. m., Dec. 4. 
The loss is estimated at $30,000. All machinery 
and equipment was damaged beyond repair. 
New machinery costing $8,000 had been in- 
stalled last summer. The elevator was practi- 
eally filled with grain, including 8,187 bus. of 
corn, 14,589 bus. of oats and 8,187 bus. of soy- 
beans. The grain loss is fully covered by in- 
surance, but only partial insurance covered 
the building. The elevator was formerly owned 
by the Paul Kuhn Elvtr. Co. of Terre Haute. 
The present owners of the elevator are Sam, 
Rufus and Chester Maddox and Fred F. Cur- 
rent. The latter is manager of the plant. Mr. 
Current writes: ‘“‘We intend to rebuild as soon 
as we can get started.’’ The Sidell Grain Co. 
has elevators also at Maizetown and Hastings. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


A vote by members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on a proposed change in rules to provide 
for annual election of both vice presidents was 
held Dee. 21. 


* Directors of the Board of Trade have granted 
an extension until Dec. 31 for the filing of 
reports by members on cash corn transactions 
made from Aug. 1 to Nov. 15. 

William Schwab, 52, former owner 
South Side Hay & Grain Co., ended his life 
beneath the wheels of an I.C. train Dee. 8. 
His act was attributed to ill health. 


of the 


An advance of $200 was noted in the price 
of memberships in the Chicago Board of Trade 
Saturday, Dec. 5, with certificates being sold 
up to $3,200. Posted offers were at $3,500, and 
highest bid at $2,750. 

Grain receivers have inaugurated a voluntary 
plan of reporting all sales of consignments by 


dropping a memorandum of number of cars 
and price of each in a box in the custody of 
Sam Raymond, from which the Board of Trade 


will compile and preserve a legal record of the 
price of spot grain each day. 


560 


The following have posted for sale their mem- 
berships in the Board of Trade: Harold Ander- 
son, Henry E. Sellers, Samuel J. T. Straus, 
Estate of George F. Geist, Franklin M. Crosby, 
James F. Bell, Jens Juul, Estate of A. L. Sins- 
heimer, Henry. W. Pletch, Bernard W. Rosar, 
John W. Hanes, John D. Roth. 


Kenneth S. Templeton, pres. of the board 
of Trade, addressed the Junior Ass’n of 
Commerce at its weekly luncheon Monday noon 
in the Central Y.M.C.A. auditorium. His subject 
was “The Economic Functions of the Board of 
Trade,’ CC. D, Sturtevant, chairman of the 
business conduct com’ite was also a guest. 


A petition for the renomination of Kenneth 
S. Templeton as pres. of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has been placed in circulation among 
members of the exchange. A second petition 
for the nomination of Orrin S. Dowse for the 
second vice presidency was also circulated. The 
annual election of officers will be held Jan, 11. 


Margin requirements on cotton have been 
changed by directors of the Board of Trade 
at the suggestion of the Commodity Exchange 
Administration, and will become effective Jan. 
1, it was announced Dec. 15. In brief, the 
changes provide that initial margins be required 
of all customers on cotton transactions, except 
on hedging and spreading transactions, _ and 
will be clearing house requirements as a mini- 
mum. On hedging and spreading transactions, 
eredits not exceeding $2.50 per bale and not in 
excess of $5,000 are permitted. 

Directors of the Board of Trade have post- 
poned indefinitely a hearing on charges against 
the Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois. The hearing 
had been set for Dec. 21, but a new date will 
not be set, now, until Jan. 25. No reason for 
the postponement was disclosed. Many mem- 
bers believe, however, that the report of the 
McDonald com’ite, which is making a complete 
study of market conditions involved in the 
September corn “squeeze,” will be available by 
Jan. 25. Results of the study, it was indicated, 
may determine what form the action against 
Cargill will take. 

Contract has been given to John S. Metcalf 
Company for the rehabilitation and electrifica- 
tion of Rock Island’s elevators, C and D in 
South Chicago. Nineteen A-C motors will be 
installed and power transmitted to different 
units by nineteen silent chain drives. Some of 
the equipment will have individual drives. All 
elevator legs will be grouped, likewise all con- 
veyor belts and these will have group drives. 
Westinghouse electric controls will be installed 
thruout. Two Fairbanks-Morse Turbine type 
“fire pumps will be installed. Recently, new leg 
casings have been installed and the dock re- 
built so that both houses will soon be in prime 
condition to handle grain expeditiously. 

Members of the Board of Trade were notified 
Dec. 9 to submit to a special investigating 
com’ite by Dec, 15 detailed reports on transac- 
tions in cash corn that were made from Aug. 1 
thru Nov. 15. The reports also cover firms or 
corporations for whom a membership is regis- 


tered. The date requested includes informa- 
tion whether receipts, shipments or consign- 
ments were in cars, boats, barges, trucks or 
canal boats; the grades and specific terms 
based on the futures, on spot, to arrive, in 
store or flat price, together with points of 
origin and destination. The names of cus- 


tomers to whom sold or from whom bought or 
for whose aecount the corn was sold or bought 
also must be supplied. 

Judge Harry M. Fisher of the Circuit court 
Dec. 8 overruled a preliminary motion of the 
Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois to dismiss a suit 
for $100,000 brought against the company by 
D. F. Rice & Co., grain brokers. The suit was 
brought against the Cargill firm, operators of 
the Northwestern grain elevator in South Chi- 
cago, upon alleged failure to make prompt de- 
livery of oats upon presentation of elevator 
receipts by Rice & Co. last July, under an 
Illinois statute which provides a public eleyva- 
tor operator shall be liable for penalty pay- 
ments to the amount of 1 per cent per day per 
bushel, for failure to make prompt delivery. 
The Cargill Company, in its motion to dismiss, 
set forth that the statute required storage 
charges to be paid in advance. The Rice Com- 
pany answered that Cargill had agreed to waive 
payment until bills were rendered, a practice in 
the grain trade. 


INDIANA 


Ossian, Ind.—Ben Levy Grain Co. has installed 
a Sidney Feed Mixer. 
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Linwood (Alexandria p.o.), Ind.—Fire Dec. 3 
damaged the elevator office of the Linwood 
Grain Co. 


Brook, Ind.—The Standard Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor office was damaged by fire which occurred 
at the plant Dec. 8. 


Flora, Ind.—Robbers broke into the safe at 
the Flora Grain & Coal Co.’s elevator on the 
night of Dec. 4.—Leif. 


Walkerton, Ind.—The Holser-Palmer Co. has 
installed recently a 50,000-lb. truck scale and a 
new hammer mill.—Leif. 


Geneva, Ind.—Geneva Milling Co, is using the 
large rolling screen cleaner recently putchased 
of the Sidney Machry. Co. 


Delphi, Ind.—The C. M. Kerlin elevator has 
been repainted in aluminum color and a new 
truck scale has been installed in office.—Leif. 


Ind.—The McIntire & Hopping ele- 
Origin of 


Orleans, 
vator burned to the ground Dec. 7. 
the fire has not been determined. 


Howe, Ind.—H. G. Rinkel & Son recently in- 
stalled a 1,000-lb. batch mixer together with 
reel, bin, double elevator and net weigher. 


Corydon, Ind.—Waldo S. Engleman and Floyd 
Harrison have purchased the feed business of 
W. Roscoe Stevens and will open under their 
own name. 


Danville, Ind.—The Hendricks County Farm- 
ers Ass’n recently completed the erection of a 
soybean processing plant in connection with 
its mill and grain elevator. 


Columbus, Ind.—Willard Fulks, aged 81 years, 
head of the milling firm of Willard Fulks & 
Son, died of a heart ailment Dec. 7 while sit- 

ting in a chair at his home here. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Lyman Peck is now nutri- 
tional director for McMillen, Feed Mills, Ine. 


Tyner, Ind.—The C. G. Wolf elevator has re- 
cently added a new Sidney Corn Sheller and 
feed mixer,—Leif. 

New Harmony, Ind.—Horace Bowman, miller 
at the Couch & Son mill, was severely burned 
when hot babbit he was pouring in a bearing 
exploded and hit him in the face. 


Harrisville, Ind.—The Pierce Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently purchased a 30-h.p. Ajax Hammer Mill 
with magnetic separator and Sidney Crusher 
from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Fairland, Ind.—Fairland Grain Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated to operate a general grain 
and elevator business at Fairland. Incorpora- 
tors, M. W. Bass, L. H. Harle, W. K. Mannon. 


Ind.—New members enrolled in 
include the 


Indianapolis, 
the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 


Layer Bros. Co.’s elevators located at Waka- 
rusa, Pierceton and Claypool.—Fred K. Sale, 
Seeny. 


Frankton, Ind.—Benjamin F. Fesler, 84 years 
old, who for many years operated a grain ele- 
vator and was president of the Farmers Grain 
& Coal Co., died recently after an illness of a 
few days.—W. B. C. 


Connersville, Ind.—Benton Grain Co. elevator, 
recently purchased by L. F. Cherry, has opened 
for business. It is equipped for custom grind- 
ing, feed mixing and shelling and a full line of 
feeds will be handled. 


Evansville, Ind.—J. L. Knauss, 87, pioneer 
miller and grain man, died Dec. 14. Mr. Knauss 
started in the mill business at Millstadt, IIl., 
moving to Evansville later where he operated 
several mills until selling out to Inglehart Bros. 
in 1926. 
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Bowers (Darlington p.o.), Ind.—We are in- 
stalling a McMillin truck lift in our Bowers 
elevator, also remodeling our cob spouts to 
handle this machine picked corn.—John BE. 


Lynch, mgr. Farmers Feed & Grain Co. (Dar- 
lington). 
Attica, Ind.—John F. Deck, who for many 


years was engaged in the grain business here, 
died recently. Mr. Deck, along with the late 
John T. Nixon, operated for a number of years 
what became known as the Jones Bros. Grain 
Elevator on West Main street.—W. B. C. 


New Harmony, Ind.—Couch & Son will have 
their flour mill in operation by Christmas, it 
is expected. A delay in completion of the mill 
occurred when it became necessary to transfer 
workmen from the mill construction to the 
corn elevator to recondition it for handling the 
bumper corn crop. 


Leipsic, Ind.—A large grain elevator owned 
by Cecil Hopping, of the firm McIntyre & Hop- 
ping, burned Dec. 7. The origin of the blaze 
is unknown as the entire structure was in flames 
when first discovered by neighbors. The eleva- 
tor was valued at around $3,500, no insurance. 
About 300 bus. of corn was destroyed. 


Windfall, Ind.—John W. Pugh, manager for 
several years of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co., died of a heart attack on Thanksgiving 
Day. . About a year ago Mr. Pugh left the 
grain business to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness here. However he always attended grain 
conventions, and news of his death comes as a 
shock to his many friends among the grain 
trade. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Under the amended State 
Gross Income Tax Act, every taxpayer must 


file a return if his gross income for the period, 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1937, exceeds $1,000 whether 
or not he is liable for tax. The 1937 annual 
return must show the total gross income for 
the year. This return is delinquent after Jan. 
31, when a 10 per cent penalty is attached for 
delinquency and the minimum penalty is $2.00. 


IOWA 
Eldora, Ia.—R. H. (‘‘Bob’’) Johns, manager 


of the Eldora Grain Co., is confined to his home 
with the ‘‘flu.”’—A.G.T. 


Indianola, Ia.—E. H. Felton & Co, has moved 
its down-town store in Indianola to its elevator 
near the Burlington tracks. 


Lewis, Ia.—The old Shindley elevator, not in 
use for thé past several years, is being torn 


down. The lumber will be sold locally. 
Whiting, Ia.—Whiting Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co.’s new office has been recently completed 


at the cost of $2,500. C. E. Persinger is man- 


ager. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Scofield Feed & Seed 
Co.’s grain elevator, which was damaged by 


fire Dec. 10, will be repaired within a few 
weeks. 

Des Moines, Ja.—Mail addressed to Delp 
Grain & Feed Co. at 702 Hubbell Bldg. has 


been returned by the post office marked ‘‘Un- 
claimed.”’ 

Marion, Ia.—Harold Halstead, who moved 
here from Central City, has purchased a new 
portable milling machine, which mixes molasses 
with any kind of roughage. 


Beaman, Ia.—Roy Barger was elected director 
of the Beaman Elvtr. Co. recently to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the death of 
Lewis Glass of near Gladbrook. 


Lidderdale, Ia.—E. E. Wentz, who several 
months ago sold his grain elevator at Lanes- 
boro, has recently purchased a local elevator 
and elevators at Wightman and Kirkman. 


Lohrville, Ia.—E. H. Hunt of Jefferson is the 
new manager of the Milligan elevator, taking 
the place of H. Bales, whose resignation was 
announced in the last issue of the Journals. 
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Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Museatine, Ia.—Levi L. McKee, who is asso- 
ciated with his father, L. Ranson McKee in the 
McKee Feed & Grain Co., was united in mar- 
riage Dec. 12 to Miss Corrine Elizabeth Hetz- 
ler of Muscatine. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Bartlett-Frazier Co.’s 
grain elevator at 26th ave. and 4th st. has been 
newly painted. A patented concrete paint was 
used. Metal work on the inside of the eleva- 
tor has also been repainted. 


Zearing, Ia.—Willard Bartine of Clemons has 
been made the new manager of the local Fron- 
ing Elevator, to succeed Clyde Bavenger who 
has been transferred to the company’s Liscomhb 
elevator. Mr. Bavender had been in charge of 
the local elevator since last April. 


Algona, Ia.—R. B. Rising has practically com- 
pleted his new office 16x40 ft., his feed ware- 
house 40x100 ft., and his mill house which is a 
two-story building 30x40 ft. Construction will 
start on his new elevator of 15,000 capacity in 
the spring, when he intends to move over to 
his new location.—A.G.T. 


Ogden, Ila.—W. C. Walker has remodeled his 
north elevator so that he is now in a position to 
handle ear corn direct into the elevator with- 
out the necessity of scooping the corn into 
eribs or into the bins. Only recently he had his 
south elevator repainted with aluminum paint 
and has other ways improved his property. 


Humboldt, Ia.—T. A. Robinson, manager of 
the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., recently had the 
misfortune of losing one of his fingers on the 
right hand when he was feeding the mixing 
plant and got into the auger. Peter Larsen, 
second man, just recently returned to his duties 
after suffering a similar accident with the 
grinder where he had three finger tips on his 
right hand severed.—A.G.T. 


Winfield, Ia.—Last week saw the completion 
of the new Winfield Elvtr. & Supply Co.’s new 
elevator under construction since the middle 
of October, and the plant is now in full opera- 
tion. The new building is 60 ft. high to the 
tip, and has 9 bins, more than double the 
capacity of the old elevator; its capacity mea- 
sures about 12,000 bus. A feature of the new 
equipment is the fool-proof hydraulic lift. 
More work can now be done in two hours than 
the two old dumps could do in a day, Clone 
Swarts, manager, stated. 


KANSAS 


Baldwin City, Kan.—Fire damaged the Bald- 
win Elevator truck Nov. 30. While the damage 
was confined to the engine, the company will 
replace the truck. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

Greenleaf, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a new Kelly Duplex Vertical Mixer, 
capacity 1 ton. It will be used in mixing poul- 
try and livestock feed sold by the elevator and 
also for custom mixing. 

Liberal, Kan.—Harry Riffe of Tyrone, Okla., 
is in charge of the Goffe & Carkener offices 
here, succeeding Allen Logan. Mr. Riffe has 
been in the grain business in Tyrone for a num- 
ber of years. He will continue to reside in 
that town, driving back and forth to his work. 


Waterville, Kan.—B. T. Oakley, ‘‘Bert’’ to his 
countless friends, proprietor of the Blue Valley 
Grain Co., died Nov. 26 following a stroke suf- 
fered early that day. Mr. Oakley was 60 years 
old. Since buying an interest in the Whiteside 
elevator in 1935 he had operated that plant 
under the name Blue Valley Grain Co. 


Atchison, Kan.—A new plan of operation for 
the Atchison Agrol plant is being worked out 
and will be announced soon, according to Ger- 
rish Severson, superintendent of the plant. He 
stated the plant will swing into large scale pro- 
duction within a few days, utilizing approxi- 
mately 4,000 bus. of kafir products a day. Am- 
ple raw material is now available, he said, and 
the plant will attempt to contract most of the 
kafir produced in this section of northeast 


Kansas. 


SCHNEIDER, IND. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TART the New Year right! 
A lot of war talk — and 


threats of wars. America wants 
peace—but she must be pre- 
pared—to meet all comers— 
protect her citizens—to enforce 
her demands—preserve our lib- 
erties — or democracy is 
doomed. Pacifism means 
National deeay. So let’s all 
Resolve—to keep alive the 
spirit of freedom—the camp 
fires of liberty burning—the 
Stars and Stripes forever— 
standard of human rights — 
America always to the fore. 
That’s the spirit for Nineteen 
Thirty-Eight. You have our best 
wishes. 


LOWELL HOIT & CO. 


Natoma, Kan.—Archie Bealby succeeded H. 
M. Conger at the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s plant, 
beginning his new duties last month. Mr. 


Conger had been manager of the elevator for 
about two years. 


Dodge City, Kan.—Reports are still coming 
to us of truckers selling at retail, and upon 
investigation we find none of them registered 
with the Tax Commission. In other words, 
they are not authorized to sell at retail nor to 
collect sales tax. They are completely ignoring 
the Sales Tax Law and we are insisting that 
some action be taken to correct this unfair prac- 
tice. A recent regular weekly report from the 
Kansas Corporation Commission shows. that 
during that period only 10 new trucking per- 
mits were granted while 133 were cancelled. 
No doubt some of these cancellations were due 
to violations.—Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, J. F. Moyer, sec’y. 


KENTUCKY 


Mayfield, Ky.—The Mayfield Milling Co. sus- 
tained damage to its electrical equipment on 
Nov, 23. 

Beaverdam, Ky.—Beaverdam Milling Co. has 
installed a new Sidney Combined Corn Sheller 
& Cleaner. 


Versailles, Ky.—The Farmers Union Mill, C. 


A. Howard, owner, sustained damages in a 
windstorm Noy. 28. 
Pumpkin Center, Ky.—J. lL. Bumgardner 


bought the saw and grist mill at the sale held 
by Mrs. Will Dave Mink recently. 


Louisville, Ky.—Joseph LeCompte, 81 years 
of age, pres. of the Lexington Roller Mills, Lex- 
ington, Ky., a charter member of the Millers 
National Federation, chairman of the board of 
Millers National Insurance Co., also active in 
the Central Kentucky Millers Ass’n, died in 
Lexington Dec. 20.—A. W. W. 


Louisville, Ky.—Claiming the Tom Moore Dis- 
tillery Co., Bardstown, Ky., ordered 100,000 bus. 
of corn grain in June and then refused to ac- 
eept delivery or pay for it in November, the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Dec. 20 filed 
suit to collect $23,000, reportedly lost when 
forced to sell the grain for $63,250.—A. W. W. 


MARYLAND 


Bel Air, Md.—Calvary Roller Mills recently 
installed a new corn cutter. 

Milan, Mich.—Fire destroyed an extension 
elevator belonging to William Lee early the 
morning of Dec. 5. Estimate of loss is $3,000. 
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Allen, Mich.—Harlow Van Patten has pur- 
chased a sheller with motor and V rope drive, 
the machinery ftrrnished by the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—T. H. McDonnell, long asso- 
ciated with A. K. Zinn & Co., grain and feed 
dealers, has been promoted to manager, with 
headquarters in this city. He succeeds H, E. 
Robinson, who has resigned to engage in ‘other 
work. 

Elkton, Mich.—John Ginter, 60, manager of 
the Elkton Elevator, died Dec. 1 after an ill- 
ness of about 4 years. He had been confined 
to his home for the past seven weeks. Mr. 
Ginter had been employed in the elevator more 
than 40 years and had been manager the past 
14 years. 

Hilisdale, Mich.—Clyde R. Martin has accepted 
the position as manager of the Hillsdale County 
Co-op. Ass’n, succeeding C. W. Folger, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Folger had been manager 
of the Co-op. for the past 16 years. He will 
take a vacation after which he plans to go into 
the feed and coal business. 


Lansing, Mich.—Herbert J. Henry, receiver 
for Chatterton & Son, grain and bean dealers, 
has petitioned for his discharge, having pre- 
sented his final account. Friday, Dec. 31, at 
10 a. m., has been fixed as the date of hearing 
on the petition, in the Circuit court. All credi- 
tors of the corporation or any person interested 
therein, may review the account filed or make 
inquiry with respect thereto at that time. 


MINNESOTA 


Wabasso, Minn.—H. Harkins, of Kampeska, 
Ss. D., has moved to Wabasso where he will 
take over the management of Wabasso Ele- 
vator, 

Hutchinson, Minn.—Stockholders of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n of Hutchinson held a 
special meeting and voted to renew the cor- 
porate existence of the association. 


Euclid, Minn.—The Northern Seed & Grain 
Co., of Moorhead, is having a large elevator 
moved from Greenbush, which will be operated 
in connection with the local elevator. Peter 
Stuhr is the agent of the local elevator. 


Fairfax, Minn.—What might have been a bad 
fire was averted Dec. 1 when Manager R. T. 
Sheehan of the Pacific Grain Co. discovered a 
motor burning in the cupola and spreading to 
dust on the floor. He hastily dashed chemical 
powder on the blaze, subduing the flames with 
little damage resulting except to a portion of 
grain the chemical got into. The elevator is 
filled with grain, and had the fire gained head- 
way before discovery and Mr. Sheehan’s quick 
action, both elevator and contents would doubt- 
less have been destroyed. 


Duluth, Minn.—Death claimed Thomas Gib- 
son, 77, at his home Dec. 16. Mr. Gibson, a 
prominent grain man until his retirement, came 
here from New Zealand in 1882 and became 
associated with the firm of A. J. Sawyer and 
aided in founding the Duluth Board of Trade. 
He still maintained his membership in the Ex- 
change, Born in Stornoway, Island of Lewis, 
Scotland, he moved to New Zealand as a young 
man, then later came here. Funeral services 
were held Dec. 18 and the Duluth Board of 
Trade closed its session 15 minutes earlier out 
of respect to his memory.—F. G. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Selden Johnson, 63, a inspector, 


recently. 

Charles G. Wehmann, aged 43 years, at one 
time engaged in feed jobbing, and a son ot 
Herman G. Wehmann, vice-pres. of the Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Co., died in Chicago 
Dec. 3. 


Charles Van Horssen, director of the Wash- 
burn Crosby commercial feed department at 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
D. G. Lowell, who recently resigned as head 
of the millfeed service of General Mills, Inc. 


The Minneapolis chapter of the Society of 
Grain HElvtr. Superintendents of N, A. enjoyed 
a dinner and meeting at Freddie’s Cafe re- 
cently. The principal speaker during the dinner 
was Prof. Christianson, whose unique and in- 
dividual manner of handling his subject dealing 
with the economic welfare of the farmer and 
the laborer, kept his audience in gales of 
laughter from start to close of his talk. A 
dinner-dance and card party for members and 
wives is scheduled for Jan. 29. 


grain 


died ° 


has succeeded , 


Following the announcement made early this 
month of the proposed dissolution of the 
Farmers National Grain Corp., officers of the 
organization stated an area corporation to han- 
dle grain in the northwest is slated to be set 
up -with headquarters in Minneapolis. They 
added that the move for changing the setup is 
already underway, altho the final voting on the 
Farmers National dissolution will not be cast 
by the stockholders until Jan. 24, and much 
of the work has been transferred here. A 
single agency presumably will be set up, taking 
over the duties of the corporation and disposing 


of both the Union Terminal Ass’n and the 
Northwest Grain Ass’n. 

MISSOURI : 
Higginsville, Mo.—New members’ recently 
added to the Missouri Grain Dealers & Millers 
Ass’n are Martin Abrams, Hamilton, Mo.; 
Farmers Exchange, Maryville, Mo.; Tarkio 


Elvtr. Co., Tarkio, Mo.; Pike Grain Co., Sweet 
Springs, Mo. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Alexander M. Harroun, 66, 
formerly of the Harroun Flvtr. Co. of St. Jo- 
seph, died Dec. 18, in the Presbyterian hospital 
at Chicago, lll. Mr. Harroun had been a resi- 
dent of Chicago for the past 40 years and was a 
former member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Six directors for the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade for 1938 will be se- 
lected from the following nominees: EH, A. 
Gronin;, (Gy 7A: 


Cayce, Jt Ke Christophers S..G: 
Johnson, J. FEF. Leahy, W. J. McNeil, W. M. 
Neil, H. B. Ragan, Graham Robinson, C. B. 


Wilser, J. H. Wooldridge, and B. J. O’Dowd. 


Shelbyville, Mo.—The Farmers Exchange has 
installed a new feed mill, operated by a 40-h.p. 
gasoline motor. The new mill replaces one oper- 
ated with a 20-h.p. electric motor. The mill will 
handle ear corn, bundle fodder, sheaf grains, 
alfalfa, soybean hay, and other bulky crops as 
well as small grain. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Board of 
Trade will entertain between 100 and 150 needy 
school children at a Christmas tree party on 
the trading floor at noon Dec. 24. The chil- 
dren were selected from the kindergarten, first 
and second grades of the Clay school and will 
be accompanied by their teachers and prin- 
cipals. A program of songs and recitations 
by the youngsters will precede the distribution 
of toys, candy, nuts, books and clothing, gifts 
of the Board. Buses will carry the little guests 
from their school to the scene of the party. 
E. F. Emmons, vice pres. of the exchange, with 
O. T. Cook, T. A. O'Sullivan and H. C. Hoebel 
are in charge of the arrangements. 


Sip LOUISIE ET her 


A 15-h.p. feed grinder has been recently in- 
stalled in the Baur Flour Mills. 


The GREE aLERS. JOURNAL 


The St. Louis Millers Club held its final din- 
ner meeting for the year 1937 at Hotel Chase 
Dec. 16. 


The St. Louis Grain Club held its annual din- 
ner and meeting at the Statler Hotel Dec. 7. 
Walter J. Krings, sec’y of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, who was married recently, 
was presented with a silver cocktail set. Three 
new members were elected: Benno Feuer of the 
Continental Grain Co.; S. Meyhan, Cargill, Inc.; 
F. Wiecher, Checkerboard HElvtr. Co. Officers 
elected for the coming year are Maurice T. 
Scott, pres.; A. W. Abraham, vice-pres.; Wilber 
B. Christan, sec’y and _ treasurer. Directors 
are J. M. Canavan, Merl B. Grover, Frank B. 


Waddock, Hugh B. McCormick and Harry 
Adam. 
Wheat Basin, Mont.—Mr. and Mrs. Mike 


Kuntz were shot to death by an angry rancher 
at Wheat Basin, where Mr. Kuntz operated a 
grain elevator. Before moving to Wheat Basin, 
Mr. Kuntz managed the Occident elevator at 
Antelope. Franke Robideau, 38-year-old Wheat 
Basin Latin-American farmer, confessed the 
murder and is now confined in the Yellowstone 
county jail for safekeeping. Prosecuting At- 
torney P. R. Heily of Stillwater county filed 
first degree murder charges against him for the 
killing of Mr. and Mrs. Kuntz and the at- 
tempted murder of their 5-year-old son, Larry. 
The murder was committed the night of Nov. 
26 and discovered the folowing morning when 
the child, regaining consciousness, staggered 
into Wheat Basin’s only store and told the 
storekeeper a man had killed his parents the 
night before and left them in their car in the 
elevator. The murder followed an argument 
over some wheat's ownership. 


NEBRASKA 


Neb.—The Chadron Flour Mills is 
planning extensive improvements to be made 
at the plant and new equipment will be in- 
stalled to increase its capacity. 


Manley, Neb.—At a 
holders and officers of the Manley 
recently it was voted to retain Harry 
as manager during the coming year. 


Chadron, 


meeting of the stock- 
Grain Co. 
Haws 


Big Springs, Neb.—C. A. Fuelscher, lessee of 
the Farmers Elevator, reopened that plant 
Nov. 29. The elevator had been closed for 
several months while Mr. Fuelscher traveled for 
an Omaha Grain Co. the past summer. He 
plans to handle grain, feed and coal again. 


(GREETINGS FOR 1938 


To my thousands of friends among the country and terminal 


elevator operators, Inspection Departments, Boards of Trade, 


Commission Houses, and others I extend every good wish for a 


Profitable New Year 


You have helped me to become in two years, the largest dis- 


tributor in the world of 


Grain Testing Equipment 
Many thanks! 


TFtar Li Y B. hon 


a Be 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Lincoln, Neb.—Spontaneous combustion § in 
coal in the coal yards of the Bethany Coal & 
Grain Co. caused a small fire Dec. 3. 


Trumbull, Neb.—William Samuelson has 
leased the Crittenden Grain Co. elevator here. 
A, R. Rich is employed in the office. The busi- 
ness will be known as the Samuelson Grain 
Co. Warren McCormick, who until recently 
operated it for the Hynes Grain Co., is now 
manager of an elevator at Mondamin, Ia. 


Grand Island, Neb.—The Farmers Union 
Elvtr. Co.'s office was burglarized Dec. 3. En- 
trance was gained by taking a glass from the 
door. The safe door was pried open and $200 
in cash taken. Experienced safe crackers are 
believed to have committed the robbery. On 
the same night two local grocery stores were 
broken into and robbed. 


McCook, Neb.—Elevator men from Northwest 
Kansas and Southwest Nebraska held a district 
cooperative elevator meeting Dec. 17 here, at 
which managers, directors and leaders were 
present. B. B. Thowe was chairman. All prob- 
lems that confront the elevator business were 
discussed by men well informed on the various 
topics under consideration. 


Platte Center Mills, Neb.—Martin Vander- 
heiden, who has assisted his father in the 
operation of the Elgin Mills at Elgin, Neb., for 
a number of years, has purchased the Platte 
Center Mills and took possession Dec. 1. The 
local plant has a ball bearing roller mill, feed 
grinding equipment and sufficient warehouses 
for grain, flour and feed. Mr. Vanderheiden 
has moved his family here from Plgin. 


Elberon (Nebraska City p. 0.), Neb.—The old 
elevator, owned by the Farmers Elvtr. Co. of 
Nebraska City, has been taken down and in its 
place a modern elevator is being erected. The 
improvements include a 12 ft. drive, a concrete- 
lined dump pit and built-in scales. Much of 
the material is being salvaged from the old 
elevator. The old elevator was, years ago, one 
of the Duff Grain Co.’s line and was originally 
a gravity dump. The Farmers Elvtr. Co. pur- 
chased it about 10 years ago, remodeling it at 
that time. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Not only the government is 
offering corn loan program to Nebraska farm- 
ers, but private bankers are also, according 
to a statement made by George Fox, grain 
warehouse supervisor for the state railway 
commission. Tho no 1938 government corn 
loans have yet been made, Mr. Fox said his 
office had certified about 35 loans made _ pri- 
vately between bankers and farmers. There 
is a difference between the conditions of the 
loan in that the government’s 1938 program 
excludes many farmers, because to be eligible 
the government loan farmers must have par- 
ticipated in the 1937 agricultural soil conserva- 
tion program. Mr. Fox said his files indicated 
that banker-farmer loans have been made on 
granaries holding 500 to 1,500 bus. The ware- 
house division of the railway commission has 
agreed to certify and seal these cribs just as 
they certify and seal government loan cribs. 
How much the bankers are loaning per bu. 
was not stated, that being a private transac- 
tion between farmer and _ banker. However, 
it has been reported the loans were based on 
35e per bu. compared with 50c offered by the 
government. 


OMAHA LETTER 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. has been 
issued a building permit to construct a $30,009 
addition to its flour mill. 


Ralph W. Whited, janitor at the 
Grain Exchange, filed as a candidate for county 
commissioner in the August, 1938, primary. 


The body of William J. Hynes, Jr., young 
Omaha grain man who died last December, has 
been removed from a receiving vault and placed 
in a beautiful granite and marble mausoleum, 
recently erected. The body of his father, who 
preceded him in death, was removed from its 
grave and also placed in the new tomb. 


Joseph A. Johnson, 62, former superintend- 
ent of the Updike elevator in South Omaha, 
who retired two years ago, died Dec. 7, in a 
Council Bluffs hospital after a brief illness. 
Mr. Johnson had been a resident of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs for 40 years. He was 
superintendent of the South Omaha elevator 
for about 10 years and then went to Council 
Bluffs elevator as assistant superintendent, 
where he remained for 15 years. He then re- 
turned to the South Omaha elevator and served 
there as superintendent until his retirement 
two years ago. 


Omaha 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—Mail addressed to Webster 
Tapper Co. has been returned by the post office 
with the report ‘‘Removed, left no address.” 


Boston, Mass.—A Snow party is being planned 
by the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, Inc., 
to be held Jan. 23 at Hanover, N. H. It is 
expected that a group of at least 150 persons 
will board the Flying Yankee in Boston at 8:30 
a. m. of that date, and arriving at their des- 
tination, spend the day enjoying winter sports. 
The com’ite appointed by Pres. Carl J. B. 
Currie to promote the affair consists of Robert 
Cy - Bacon, (chairman: EF. iW. (Stock; )il2 A. 
O’Brien, A. J. Lane, J. C. Davis, C. J. Koelsch, 
and!) ™ ‘%, Sennott. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hackettstown, N. J.—Beayts Mills is now 
using its new Sidney Sheller & Cleaner. 


NEW MEXICO 


Melrose, N. M.—The Farmers Elevator has 
completed construction of a new 30x50 ft. ware- 
house and is installing a three high stand of 
rols for grinding chops and corn meal.—Farm- 
ers Elevator. 


NEW YORK 


Rush, N. Y.—Tomkinson, Kenyon & Tom- 
kinson Co. is rebuilding its flour mill, changing 
from reels to sifters. 

Ballston Lake, N. Y.—The Saratoga Food 
Products Co. has erected a building adjacent to 
the Park mill, installed machinery and will 
manufacture buckwheat flour and other spe- 
cialties. 

New York, N. Y.—The Produce Exchange 
elected George Oliver Clark II of H. C. Wain- 
wright & Co. to regular membership. James J. 
Williamson of J. J. Williamson & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., was elected to associate membership. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Two Buffalo Milling Co. ex- 
ecutives were elected directors of the Trans- 
portation Club at its annual stag dinner. They 
are Thomas L. Francis of the Hastern States 
Milling Co. and Edward N. Pugh of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.—G.E.T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck, N. D.—Appointment of Ed Gannon, 
of Lewiston, Mont., as production manager of 
the state mill and elevator was confirmed by 
the North Dakota industrial commission. Named 
by A. J. Scott, mill head, Mr. Gannon imme- 
diately succeeds L. H. Patten. 


Buxton, N. D.—The directors of the Farmers 
Union Elvtr. Co. of Buxton are considering the 
erection of a modern plant with capacity for 
storing 90,000 bus. of grain. The cost of the 
proposed plant is estimated to be about $20,000. 
A. M. Ringham is manager of the plant. 

Killdeer, N. D.—At a meeting of the directors 
of the Killdeer Farmers Hlvtr. Co. early this 
month, EHimer Merrill was elected manager of 
the elevator, succeeding Joe Kroll, whose death 
occurred recently. Mr. Merrill is a long time 
stockholder and director of the elevator and 
has always been active in the conduct of its 
affairs. 


OHIO 


Lancaster, O.—Harley V. Faler is erecting a 
feed mill here. 

Millersburg, O.—A 20-h.p. hammer mill has 
been installed in the Charm Flour Mills. 

Burton, O.—Howard McNish, feed dealer, has 
installed a new hammer mill and mixer in his 
plant. 

Mt. Gilead, O.—Wagner Bros. elevator is now 
being operated by Dora Wagner and her son, 
Richard. 

Greenville, O.—The O’Brien Milling Co. has 
recently installed several new conveyors and 
head drives. 

Green Springs, O.—The O. & M. Seed Co. has 
installed a Sidney corn drag and an electric 
overhead truck lift. 

Arcanum, O.—Arco Mills is out of business, 
according to a report stamped on mail ad- 
dressed to the firm and returned by the post 
office. 
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Richwood, O.—Lennox Elevator has installed 
the large Hureka Cleaner recently purchased 
from the Sidney Machry. Co. 

Fredericktown, O.—The old Lerering elevator, 
which has not operated for several years, has 
been sold and is being wrecked. 


Columbus Grove, O.—F. X. Annesser, 75, own- 
er and operator of the Annesser Mill Co., died 
Nov. 27 in a Lima _ hospital following a brief 
illness. 

West Union, O.—J. P. Shuster and GC. M. 
Mills, trading as Shuster & Mills, sustained loss 
in a windstorm that damaged their plant 
Nov. 28. 

Ankenytown, O.—H. W. Updike, with head- 
quarters at Fredericktown, will install a feed 
grinder and engine at his local plant in the 
very near future. 


Westerville, O.—After remodeling our plant 
at the cost of $8,500 we now have an elevator 
with real grain handling equipment.—J. H. 
pes manager Westerville Farmers Exchange 

Oo. 

Jackson Center, O.—We are no longer in the 
grain business here, having sold to the Jackson 
Center Farm Bureau Exchange on Oct. ty USES, 
—The Jackson Center Grain Co., per J. M. 
Pence. 


Holgate, O.—Holgate Grain & Supply Co. re- 
cently purchased some equipment from the Sid- 
ney Grain Machry. Co., including 8 ft. drag, 
combined Sheller & Boot, 36 ft. elevator, drag 
feeder and large rolling sereen cleaner. 


Toledo, O.—The mill of Saunders Mills, Inc., 
located on Eggleston ave. outside of the city 
limits, burned Dec. 9, with a loss of between 
$30,000 and $50,000. Sparks from metal which 
passed thru a feed grinding machine started 
the fire. 


Middletown, O.—The F. O. Diver Milling Co., 
having failed in its efforts to effect a reorgani- 
zation under section 77-B of the bankruptey 
act, has filed schedules of liabilities and assets 
in the United States District Court preliminary 
to liquidation of its affairs in regular bank- 
ruptey proceedings. Liabilities are listed at 
$08,752.42; assets are valued at $89,219.80, of 
which $51,108.70 represent real estate, $4,488.86 
stock in trade, $25,403.39 machinery, and 
$5,416.30 accounts receivable. Of the liabilities 
$18,651.60 are secured. 

DeGraff, O.—Sale of the DeGraff Hay & Grain 
Co. to Farm Industries, Inc., was announced 
Dec. 13 by Win H. and John H. Kinnan, own- 
ers of the company. The Messrs. Kinnan will 
retain their present interests in the DeGraff 
property and will operate it, but with the aid 
of Earl A. Chenault of Columbus, legumes ex- 
pert of Ohio State university. A program of 
expansion for the next six months is being 
planned, which will include the expenditure of 
$25,000. Further expansion of dehydrating 
equipment by installing plants in Bellefontaine 
and other portions of the state will be a part 
of the expansion program. The company wil! 
manufacture a patented dehydrated alfalfa hay, 
meal to be known as “Vita Green.” This prod- 
uct, Win Kinnan explained, is in demand by 
manufacturers of stock and poultry feeds. 
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GRAIN FUMIGANT © 


“WEEVIL-CIDE” is not a general 
term applied to all grain fumigants. 
WEEVIL-CIDE is manufactured and 
sold ONLY by 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
1406 West 9th St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Prices F.O.B. Kansas City 


Zoe SALONS UOLMO VEG. nite $1.85 per gal. 
Less than 25 gallons....... 2.00 per gal. 
25c per gallon extra in 1 gallon cans. 
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Continental, O.—Eight members of the for- 
mer board of directors for the Continental 
Equity Elevator purchased the buildings, ma- 


chinery and office equipment Nov. 22 when it 
was sold to the highest bidder. The price paid 
was $11,500. The company went into receiver- 
ship Sept. 4. At one time there were several 
bidders interested, but at the time of sale the 
number had dwindled to two, Brady Bros. of 
Payne and the local members of the old board 
who are as follows: Gaylon Rose, Dave Donald- 
son, L. E. Cleaves, Jess Kosch, Ray Rockey, 
Ralph Schafer, Loren Bird and Louis Ridenour 
Chester Donaldson, who acted as receiver for 
the old company, will continue in this ca- 
pacity until the old accounts are collected and 
disposal is made of the merchandise on hand. 
To further this latter, a public auction was 
held Dec. 14. Full operation of the elevator 
will be resumed soon for the first time since 
last September. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hennessey, Okla.—H. M. Snare, formerly of 
Kiowa, Kan., has been appointed sales manager 
of the Star Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Frederick, Okla.—Work of rebuilding dam- 
aged portions of the cotton house at the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Grain & Cotton Co. Gin was started 
within a few days following the fire of Nov. 20, 
when damage of approximately $1,000 was sus- 
tained. Quick and efficient work by firemen 
confined the blaze to the cotton house, the gin 
plant proper not being affected by the fire. C. 
J. Hubbard is manager of the plant. 


Tulsa, Okla.—Shannon Feed Co. 
chased a 3, story building which 
the company for the past three years. Consid- 
eration, $30,000. L. D. Shannon, pres. of the 
company, stated that the offices in the building 
would be remodeled to accommodate the head- 
quarters for serving its various distribution 
stores in Tulsa, Stillwater, Oklahoma City, 
Enid and others to be established in Oklahoma 
and the Southwest. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Charges of income 
tax evasion filed some time ago: against John 
F. Kroutil, pres. of the Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co. and Henry A. Kelly and Wooten Winton, 
other company officials, died when a federal 
grand jury reported no bill in the case Dec. 9. 
Cleared of the charge of conspiring to evade 
income tax payment of $9,005.00 on the corpora- 
tion for 1931, he still faces a civil claim of about 
$100,000. Mr. Kroutil, who thruout has insisted 
he was innocent of any intention of wrong do- 
ing, already has negotiated for a settlement of 
income tax claims against himself, personally. 


Cherokee, Okla.—A new whole-wheat flour, 
feed and grist mill has been erected by Miss 
Goldie Dorr on her lots on North Pennsylvania 
ave. The new concern will be known as The 
Exchange Mills and will manufacture whole- 
wheat flour, corn meal and stock and break- 
fast foods. Engine and grinders have been 
installed in the new structure and grain bins 
and chutes are practically completed. The 
grinders are equipped with stone burrs and are 
of late model. Miss Dorr will be assisted in 
the business by her father, William Dorr. They 
expect to have the mill in operation by the first 
of the year. 


Vici, Okla.—The Kimbell Milling Co., of Fort 
Worth, Tex., which recently purchased the old 
Wheat Pool Elevator, is working on the prop- 


has pur- 
has housed 


erty in preparation for the opening of the 
plant. C. O. Adair will be in charge of the 
elevator. Mr. Adair operated the Vici Milling 


Co.’s plant prior to the time it burned, and is 
thoroly competent to handle the post. All com- 
partments of the elevator are being repaired, 
new machinery is to be installed thruout as 
well as a new dump and new scales, the latter 
capable of caring for the largest of semi- 
trailers, with a capacity of some thirty tons. 
The elevator capacity will be 
10,000 bus. The plant will be in readiness to 
receive the 1938 crop. 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
KANSAS CITY SUPERIOR OMAHA 


approximately . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Rosalie, Wash.—Earl Wood has established 
grain offices in the Quaife building. 


Pullman, Wash.—The Kelly Grain Co. has 
just completed a new $3,000 grain warehouse 
at the north side of town. 


Steptoe, Wash.—The Hall-Miller grain eleva- 
tor was badly damaged by fire of undetermined 
origin Dec. 7. Chemicals and water carried by 
a bucket brigade prevented the loss of wheat. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—Merle Robinson, who recent- 
ly purchased the Pomeroy Warehouse and Mill- 
ing Co., has vacated his grain office in the 
Black building and will conduct his business 
hereafter at the mill office. 


Portland, Ore.—Carl Blirup, one of the original 
members of the Portland Grain Exchange and 
still holding membership, died suddenly at his 
home in Junction City, Ore., Dee. 1. Mr. Blirup 
was well known in Portland, making frequent 
trips to the Exchange. 


Yakima, Wash.—The Delicious Cereal Co.’s 
plant was damaged to the extent of between 
$1,000 and $1,500 Dee. 2 when fire gutted the 
factory. The blaze was started by an explo- 
sion in a heating stove. Philip Schultz, owner 
of the plant, stated he would rebuild as soon 
as possible. 


Davenport, Wash.-—A hearing was held in 
the superior court here Noy. 25 on the report 
of J. E. Fraser, receiver in the case of the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Co. against 
the Creston Co-op. Grain Co., and the report 
of the receiver establishing claims in this mat- 
ter was approved. 


Spokane, Wash.—New members enrolled in 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n are the 


following: Farmers Union Warehouse Co., 
Juliaetta, Ida:, J. H. Millard, mgr.; Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., Pendleton, Ore., Carl Sager. mgr.; 


Kendrick Rochdale Co., Kendrick, Ida., William 
Watts, mgr.—Ted Brasch, sec’y. 


Salem, Ore.—The Fred Spires Feed Co. has 
moved into its new building on West Sherman 
street. Another addition will be built on the 
present site just east of the room housing the 
grinding and seed cleaning machinery, which 
will later be occupied, also. The old location 
was razed, the seed company having occupied 
temporary quarters elsewhere until the present 
new quarters were completed. 


Nyssa, Ore.—The Nyssa Feed & Flour Mill 
was leased to J. C. Himler and B. F. Locke, by 
the owner, Phin M. Warren, Dec. 2. A feature 
of the mill under the new management will be 
that of custom grinding and _ milling. Mr. 
Himler will act as business manager of the 
plant, while Mr. Locke will be in charge of the 
milling department. The mill was originally 
started as a stock company in 1917, with ten 
members, all of whom dropped out, one by 
one, for various reasons, leaving Mr. Warren 
sole owner. The present building was con- 
structed. under his ownership. 


Hermiston, Ore.—Improvements started last 
September by the Farm Buro Co-op. and which 
include additions to the elevator and a new 
warehouse, have been completed. Storage and 
elevator space have been enlarged by an addi- 


tion 60x142 ft., completed at a cost of $10,500. 
Stock and buildings now represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $47,000. All forms of 


turkey and chicken mashes are mixed at the 


plant as well as cow feeds and special mix- 
tures. The board of directors of the company 
consists of R. Saylor, J. H. Reid, H. L. Ott, 


R. V. Jones, P. Quinn, and H. Bean. 
Sommerer is the manager in direct 
the plant, 


Henry M. 
charge of 


Spokane, Wash.—Grains are exempt from 
taxation for the first year after growth while 
still in ownership of the original producer. 
From that date on the farmer or dealer will be 
taxed alike regardless of who the owner may 
be. The assessment date has been changed 
from March 1 to Jan. 1. Grains stored in a 
public warehouse or terminal while awaiting 
transit to out of state markets, are exempt from 
taxation for six months from date of entry of 
such warehouse, Therefore, all grain of the 1936 
crop will be subject to tax Jan. 1, 1938, unless it 
is stored in a terminal awaiting transit to out 
of’ state markets and has not been in the ter- 
minal six months. On Jan. 1, 1938, farmers will 
be taxed on their 1936 crop if still held in coun- 
try elevators.—Ted Brasch, sec’y Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Ass'n. 
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Canby, Ore.—R. M. Mann, formerly associated 
with the Slentz & Mann Feed Mill at Salem, 
has purchased the feed mill of B. M. Randall 
& Co., and has taken possession. Following 
the sale of his interests in the Salem mill, Mr. 
Mann spent several months in California. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Max Supowitz, member of 
the Commercial Grain Exchange, died recently 
at the age of 73. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Letcher, S. D.—Cornelius P. Murphy, 49, grain 
dealer, died suddenly on Dec. 2. 


Pierre, S. D.—Sheldon Reese contemplates con- 
struction of an elevator, warehouse and storage 
house on ground east of the freight house. 


Traill City, S. D.—Math Neiderkorn, who has 
spent several months at Gascoyne where he had 
charge of an elevator, is planning to locate in 
Traill City where he will re-open the Bagley 
elevator. 

Blunt, S. D.—Ted B. Schultz, of Lemmon, has 
taken over the management of the Atlas Eleva- 
tor in Blunt during the absence of W. O. 
Orchard, who was obliged to take leave of 
absence because of ill health. 

Rapid City, S. D.—The Tri-State Milling Co. 
now has in course of construction a new milling 
plant, to be completed by next Feb. The new 
mill will be 80x37x80 ft, and will have 6 floors. 
The entire milling section of five floors will be 
air conditioned. The mill building will be of 
concrete and steel construction with brick walls. 
“Daylight’”’ lighting will be effected by the use 
of modern hollow glass blocks laid in panels, 
employed because of their high thermal insulat- 
ing value and because their properties permit 
a maximum of light with a minimum of solar 
radiation. Hollow glass blocks have also been 
found to have completely eliminated the window 
sweating nuisance. Adjoining the mill will be 
a fire proof warehouse 90x34 ft. The new grain 
elevator has just recently been completed and 
is now in operation. The new mill displaces the 
old one that has been in operation since 1889. 
This old mill will be remodeled and used as a 
commercial feed mill. C. A. Quarnberg is pres. 
and E. F. Willard is superintendent of the com- 
pany. Horner & Wyatt are designers and con- 
structing engineers of the new plant. 


SOUTHEAST 


Denton, N. C.—J. C. Taylor recently pur- 
chased a large cleaner from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 

Mathews, N. C.—Wallace Bros. are now using 
the large cleaner recently purchased of the Sid- 
ney Grain Machry. Co. 

Reedsville, W. Va.—The Arthurdale (W. Va.) 
Co-op. Ass’n has purchased the Preston County 
Milling Co. from C. J. Bolyard and will manu- 
facture buck-wheat and grind feed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—W, C. Kennedy, 48, sec’y- 
treas. of the Overton-Kennedy Flour & Grain 
Co., died Dec. 16 after a lingering illness. He 
was one of the city’s most prominent men in 
the grain and flour field, and for a number of 
years was with another flour and grain concern 
in the city before he and Joe Overton formed 
their own company. Members of the Birming- 
ham Grain Dealers Exchange acted as honor- 
ary pallbearers.—G. H. W. 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 
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Clinton, N. C.—Atkins Bros. recently installed 
a corn grader with collector, purchased from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Louisville, Ga.—T. B. Kelley has recently 
opened up a big corn and feed mill on his 
property known as Warren's Mill, three miles 
from here. 


Montgomery, Ala.—The Mobile Elvtr. Co., 
owned by Chicago interests, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
principal place of business will be in Mont- 
gomery. The company has been formed to 
construct, acquire and operate elevators for 
the storage of grains and cereals of all kinds 
and to deal generally in grain products. Officers 
are Albert K. Orschel, pres.; Thomas E. Kiddo, 
vice-pres.; Samuel W. Block, sec’y-treas., all 
of Chicago. These men are also the incorpo- 
rators and the only stockholders. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Birmingham grain dealers 
and representatives of the Alabama extension 
service, the State Department of Agriculture 
and industrial corporation purchasing agents 
met in Birmingham, Dec. 16 to plan for im- 
proving the corn and other feeds grown in Ala- 
bama. Failure of farmers to meet standard 
grade requirements, it was pointed out, not 
only lowers the prices for which they must sell, 
but their product is rejected because of in- 
ferior quality. Grain dealers stated they had 
been unable to sell feeds made of Alabama 
corn because farmers, instead of chopping off 
the ends of the ears, ground all up together, 
thereby mixing rotten grain with the good and 
lowering the grade. The dealers agreed to take 
the matter up with the farmers from whom 
they buy and try to persuade them to comply 
with trade standards.—G. H. W. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Joe Wade Brokerage 
Co.’s business is being carried on as in the 
past by Joe Wade, Jr., following the death of 
Joe Wade, Sr., Nov. 19, an account of which 
was published in the Dec. 8 issue of the 
Journals. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Davitte Grain & Feed Co. 
is closing its office and liquidating its business. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—The Uhlmann HElvtrs. Co. 
of Texas, Fort Worth, have been enrolled as 
members of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, 

Elsa, Tex.—The Engleman-Gardens Ass’n has 
installed a rotary dehydrating machine for proc- 
essing grain sorghums, legumes, and citrus 
meal. 

Hamilton, Tex.—Henry Weiser of Hamilton 
Mill & Elvtr. Co. was badly injured in an auto 
wreck about 2 a. m., Dec. 13. He is at St. 
Joseph hospital in Forth Worth. 

Austin, Tex.—Validity of the Texas chain 
store license tax statute under which a sliding 
levy ranging from $6 per unit on small estab- 
lishments to $750 per unit on large organiza- 
tions is imposed has been upheld in a decision 
handed down by the Texas supreme court. 


Showing Two 
Compartment 
Size Brown- 
Duvel Moisture 
Tester Equipped 
with — Electric 
Automatic Shut- 
Off Device 


The Government is making 
CORN LOANS 
bated upon 


Country Elevators can render farmers a GREAT Service 
in determining the amount of the loan by having them 
bring in samples to be tested 


GRAIN TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Catalog on request... service 
SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


223 W. JACKSON BLYD. 


Dallas, Tex.—Butler Bros. paid fines totaling 
$3,000 in Federal Court recently, after pleading 
nolle contendere in three charges of violation 
of the carrier act governing interstate truck 
shipments; J. M. Cody, traffic supervisor of the 
firm, paid fines of $200.00 on similar pleas. In 
addition fines of $10,700 against Butler Bros. 
were probated for a period of one year. They 
were charged with soliciting and accepting re- 
bates on shipments. 

Higgins, Tex.—Spontaneous combustion due to 
an accumulation of dust thru many years, is be- 
lieved to have been the cause of a fire that 
destroyed the old J. T. Patton elevator Dee. 8. 
The explosion was at the bottom of the eleva- 
tor, which, being a frame structure, was quickly 
consumed by the flames that shot up to the top 
within a few minutes. The plant belonged to 
the Henry Frass estate. The loss is estimated 
at about $6,000. Mr. Patton, who purchased 
wheat for the Humphreys Grain Co. of Enid, 
has operated the elevator for the past year. 
At the time.of the fire only a small amount of 
wheat was on hand. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Mail addressed to E. O. 
Muir & Co. at 488 Atlas Bldg. has been returned 
by the post office stamped ‘‘Unclaimed.”’ 


WISCONSIN 


Black Creek, Wis.—Center Valley Co-op. 
Ass’n has installed a new feed mill. 


Beloit, Wis.—Raessler Seed Farms have re- 
cently installed a large Sidney seed cleaner. 


Valders, Wis.—Valders Elvtr. Co., operated 
by Elmer DeBroux, has installed a new feed 
mill. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—William C. A. Koepp, a 
member of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change since 1934, died Dec. 6. 

Mt. Horeb, Wis.—Mt. Horeb Hardware Co. 
has installed the large cleaner recently pur- 
chased of the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

LaCrosse, Wis.—Wallace R. Hyde, aged 80 
years, associated with the Cargill Grain Co. for 
35 years, passed away Dec. 8 after a lingering 
illness. 

Baraboo, Wis.— The Mazomanie Mills of 
Mazomanie, Wis., have opened a feed store here, 
formerly operated by E. R. Simons. The new 
store will be in charge of William Cramer. 

Madison, Wis.—Additional equipment is being 
installed at the Garver’s Supply Co.’s mill, 
which will greatly improve the plant’s manu- 
facturing facilities. It is expected most of the 
work will be completed by Jan. 1. J. R. Carver 
is company president. 


Heavy Sales of Corn to 
Exporters 


Sam Raymond reports that sales of corn 
to exporters have been heavier than ever be- 
fore. Since the beginning of this season ex- 
porters have bought over 20,000,000 bus. of 
corn. 
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Championship Corn Growing 
Methods 


Lafayette, Ind—R. L. Heilman, of Hope, is 
the new Indiana Five-Acre Corn King, with an 
official yield of 179.1 bus. per acre, the second 
high record in the history of the Five-Acre 
Corn Club. A. C. Brown was runner-up, with 
a yield of 173.6 bus. per acre. 

Heilman’s record yield was made with his 
‘own white corn hybrid, J.C.W. No. 1, one of 
the parents being Johnson County White, a 
leading variety in southern Indiana. It was 
grown on second bottom land, drilled in rows 
36 inches apart, kernels dropping 9 inches apart 
in the row, and 2-14-6 fertilizer was drilled in 
the row at planting time. 

To the fertilizer Heilman attributed an extra 
yield of 30 bus. to the acre, and a 10-day ad- 
vance in maturity of the crop. 


Change Minimum Ocean 
Grain Rates 


A revised schedule of minimum rates cover- 
ing grain charters and grain cargo bookings on 
liners from the St. Lawrence, Halifax, St. 
John, N. B., and all northern range Atlantic 
ports in the United States, has been issued by 
the Tramp Shipping Administrative Com’ite, 
London, Eng. 

A minimum rate of 2s 9d per quarter of 480 
pounds will apply on heavy grain to picked 
ports in the United Kingdom and continent, 
these ports embracing London, Hull, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Cardiff, Barry and Swansea. 

The rate of 2s 9d is inclusive of the extra 
1%d per quarter hitherto applying in respect 
of winter warranty B.N.S. insurance. If two 
ports of loading on the St. Lawrence an extra 
charge of £75 will be applied. On barley the 
minimum rate will be 2s 7d per quarter of 400 
pounds and on oats 2s 5d per quarter of 320 
pounds. On shipments of “feed’’ wheat the 
barley rate will govern. 

Shipments of soybeans may be carried at 2s 
10d per quarter of 480 pounds or 2s 7d per 
quarter of 400 pounds. 


I. C. C. Decisions 


The Commission has refused to suspend 
Sperry’s I. C. C. 376, which applies a term- 
inal charge of $2.27 a car at A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co.’s Decatur, Ill., plant. The charge be- 
came effective last Nov. 15. 


The sixth supplemental report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to Docket 17,- 
000, Part 8, cottonseed, cottonseed products 
and related articles, transfers the southern 
portion of Kansas, and small parts of eastern 
Kansas and southern Missouri to the south- 
western region. 

In a six to five decision, the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission reaffirmed its findings 
in Docket 26817, Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
v. C. B. & I. et al. The grain company con- 
tended that failure of the Southern Pacific 
to obey instructions and hold a car of corn 
to be diverted “only on thru rate,’ when thru 
rate did not apply, constituted misrouting. 
Complaint sustained. 

On re-hearing, the Commission reversed its 
findings in Docket 26875, J. G. Boswell Co., 
Ietds et aly ya An nee She et alauceciging 
that rates on domestic cottonseed and soy- 
bean cake and meal and related vegetable 
cakes and meals, from Litchfield Park, Ariz., 
and Los Angeles, Fresno, and Corcoran, 
Cal., to points in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico, were prej- 
udicial to the extent that they exceeded, dis- 
tance considered, contemporaneous rates on 
imported soybean cake and meal from Los 
Angeles harbor, Long Beach, San Francisco, 
Oakland, +Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle to 
the same destinations. The prejudice is to be 
removed by new tariffs effective on or be- 
fore Feb. 17. 
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Fargo, N. D.—Fire recently damaged the 
plant of the New Day Seed Co. 

Sullivan, Ill—The Landers Seed Co. has 
opened a seed store here. 


Tekoa, Wash.—C. R. Frazier has  pur- 
chased the Wallace Grain & Seed Co. 


Shenandoah, Ia.—W. E. Ivie has been ap- 
pointed head of the store office division of the 
Earl E. May Seed Co. 


Portland, Ore——The Pacific States Seeds- 
mens Ass’n will hold its annual convention here 
May 31-June 1. 

Norfolk, Va.—The Watts Seed Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
and C. E. Watts as pres. 

Norfolk, Va—The Market Seed Store, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock. C. Earl Crain is pres. 

Lexington, Ky.—Capital stock of the Lex- 
ington Seed Co. has been increased from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

Leesburg, Fla—W. E. Link has opened 
a seed, feed and fertilizer store here, em- 
ploying D. J. Strickfaden as manager. 

Jefferson, Ia— Gust Marten has opened a 
seed store in Jefferson, and is spending the 
time before spring seeding getting acquaint- 
ed with residents of the community. 

Worcester, Mass.—A hearing on proposed 
changes in the Massachusetts seed law was held 
here Dec. 7. Seedsmen and seed ass’n repre- 
sentatives attended. 

Klamath Falls, Ore—Adams Seed Co. 
now operates from its new and modern seed 
plant, designed particularly for seed cleaning 
and storing operations. 

Painesville, O.—Martin-Pratt Seed Co. has 
been incorporated by Joseph F. Martin and 
P. C. Pratt to take over the seed business of the 
Joseph F. Martin Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—Salesman John Posey of 
the National Seed Co., broke his arm when 
he slipped and fell on the ice in front of the 
Farmers Supply Co., at Danville, Ky. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Clarence A. Neal, pres. 
of the Philadelphia Seed Co., Inc., passed away 
Dec. 8. Many friends in the seed trade sym- 
pathize deeply with his associates and his family 
in their loss. 

Chicago, Ill.—The midwinter meeting of 
the Farm Seed Group of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n will be held in the Palmer 
House, Jan. 24, announces its sec’y, L. M. 
Brown. 

Hollywood, Fla.—Formation of a Florida 
Seed Council, composed of members of the 
Florida seed trade and state seed officials, 
was planned at a meeting of the Florida 
State Seedsmen’s Ass’n here Dec. 5. An 
early meeting at Tallahassee with state 
officials is expected to complete plans for the 
Council so they can be submitted to the 
membership of the state ass’n at its meet- 
ing in January. 


Directory 
Grass & Feed Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants, 
PAULDING, O, 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
Scott, T. Maurice. tield seeds. carlot originator 


Ames, Ia.—There is enough hybrid seed 
corn in the mid-west to plant half the 
normal acreage next spring, as compared 
with enough to plant 20 per cent of the acre- 
age last spring—I. W. Arthur, lowa State 
College. 

Ottumwa, Ia—A wholesale distributing 
branch is being opened here by the Michael- 
Leonard Seed Co. of Sioux City to handle 
lowealth hybrid seed corn, and field, gar- 
den and grass seeds. W. J. Anderson has 
been named manager. 


Chicago, Ill—Edward S. Leonard has on- 
ened ofhce space here for the conduct of his 
personal business, and plans to re-enter the 
seed business in the near future. He has 
sold his interest in the Michael-Leonard 
Seed Co. of Sioux City, la. 


Ontario, Ore—A third northwestern unit 
of the Michael-Leonard Seed Co., of Sioux 
City, Ia., has been opened here to dry seed 
sweet corn, peas and beans for shipment east. 
Other plants of the company in this district 
are at Ashton and Moscow, Ida. 


Fargo, N. D.—Thatcher wheat produced 
the most satisfactory milling and baking results 
in tests of this year’s wheats at the North 
Dakota agricultural experiment station. The 
tests were not considered conclusive. Only eight 
samples of Thatcher were submitted. 


Buckhannon, W. Va.—West Virginia’s 
first Farm Seed Show & Sale was held here 
Dec. 14-15, under the sponsorship of the 
West Virginia Associated Crop Growers. 
Standards of purity and germination were 
maintained by inspection and testing before 
showing. 

Seymour, Wis.—The Outagamie Co-oper- 
ative Seed Producers Ass’n has been incor- 
porated by Emil Mueller, Herbert Mueller, 
Theodore Cloud and Harvel Maass, of Sey- 
mour, and Victor Leppla, Appleton, to deal 
in seed grains, hybrid and open pollinated 
seed corn, grass seeds and farm supplies. 

Toronto, Ont.—Edwin Watkins is pres. 
and manager of the newly organized Wat- 
kins Seeds, Ltd., which has its main office 
here, and its fully equipped seed cleaning 
plant and warehouse at Brampton, Peel 
County. Mr. Watkins is also pres. of the 
Canadian branch of the British firm, Edward 
Webb & Sons, Ltd. 

Ashland, Ky.—Rex A. McClure, Sr., 67, 
passed away Dec. 9 in a Louisville hospital 
following an operation. An Ashland resident 
for the last 20 years, Mr. McClure was well 
known thru the Tri-State area, having been 
connected with several wholesale firms. He 
was a member of the seed and feed firm of 
sowling & McClure at the time of his death. 

Iowa City, Ia.—Iire destroyed the 3-story 
and basement plant of the National Hybrid 
Seed Co., Dec. 12. The plant was the old 
chair factory that the seed company remod- 
eled into a hybrid corn plant last spring, 
and was located at the edge of the city, two 
blocks from the nearest fire hydrant. De- 
stroyed with the building was the new ma- 
chinery, and 45,000 bus. of hybrid seed corn. 
Rebuilding plans are being considered but 
location for the new plant has not been 
picked. Most of the damage to the old plant 
was covered by insurance. Headquarters of 
the company are Anamosa, Ia, 
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Little Rock, Ark.—Sale within or trans- 
portation into Arkansas ot seed containing more 
than 1,000 seeds of dodder per pound of pure 
seed, or more than 250 seeds of cheat, or more 


than 5 seeds of Johnson grass is now. prohibited. + 


All of these seeds are otten found in lespedeza 
seed, especially dodder. Before purchasing 
stocks of lespedeza seed, merchants should as- 
certain the amounts of these noxious weeds 
present, and should refuse any which contain 
over the legal limit. Such seed is subject to 
seizure and destruction. ‘ithe merchant’s best 
protection is to require from the seller (unless 
he is an established seedsman) a signed state- 
ment.—Arkansas State Plant Board. 


Southern Seedsmen Encourage 
Sidelines 


Sidelines and seasonal retail stocks help 
spread the business of seedsmen over the dull 
months and develop a continuous volume ot 
profitable business, declared the paper of Emile 
Scheuermann, Mobile, Ala., read betore the mid- 
winter convention of the Southern Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n, held in Hollywood, Fla., Dec. 5, 6 and 7. 
Sidelines, he declared, are a necessity to the 
average retail seed store. 4 

PRES. WILLIAM P. WOOD, JR., Rich- 
mond, Va., presided at the meeting. In his an- 
nual address he said: 

“Midwinter meetings of the Southern Seeds- 
men’s Ass'n have become so popular that the 
annual convention last June voted to make them 
permanent. 

“We are meeting in Florida again for the 
first time in 20 years. I hope this precedent 
may be followed in the future and that our 
midwinter meetings may be regularly held in 
warm southern cities. 


“Probably no state in the Union has so many 


seed stores as Florida. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for us to get acquainted and for Florida 
seedsmen to learn what a splendid organization 
we have in the Southern Seedsmen’s Ass'n, 

“The membership com’ite feels, after con- 
tacting many of the southern seedsmen who are 
not members of our ass’n, that we should have 
a special class of voting membership who will 
be admitted at $15 annual dues. I have recently 
attended several meetings of state seedsmen’s 
ass’ns in the South and found a large number 
of retail seed merchants who promised to join 
our ass’n, providing they be permitted to pay 
only $15, but said they could not afford to pay 
$25. With the important Federal and State 
legislative matters coming up, and proposed in- 
creases in freight rates, etc., it is most im- 
portant that all seedsmen join an ass’n, and we 
should make every effort to make it possible for 
the small retail merchants in the south to be- 
come members of our ass’n. 

“I wish to invite the ass’n to hold its next 
June convention in Richmond, Virginia. All of 
the seedsmen in Richmond have agreed to do 
everything possible for our pleasure.” 

The advantages to the small seed merchant of 
a membership in the regional Southern Seeds- 
men’s Ass’n was the subject of discussion led 
by Stuart C. Simpson, Monticello, Fla., chair- 
man of the membership com’ite. Agreement was 
reached that this class of the trade should be 
invited to associate membership, giving it all the 
contacts and advantages of membership avail- 
able to regular memberships except voting 
power. 

DR. FRED HULL,, Gainesville, Fla., experi- 
ment station agronomist, told about hybrid seed 
corn breeding expériments to develop varieties 
adapted to Florida, A weevil resistant corn is 
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WILLIAM K. WILEY, Asheville, N. C., 
sharply scoréd county agents who sell seed to 
farmers at wholesale prices in competition with 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedesa, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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retail seedsmen. The purpose of the county 
agent system, he declared, is to bring scientific 
knowledge, accumulated at the experiment sta- 
tions and colleges, to the attention of the 
farmers. Instruction of the farmers on soils, 
crops, marketing, livestock, and similar problems 
is the fort of the county agent. While in most 
states county agents are not allowed to buy and 
sell, many cases are on record where they have 
been active in organizing cooperative groups 
that do buy and sell. The wholesaler who sells 
to such groups, he said, makes business difficult 
for the retailers. Remedies he suggested in- 
cluded reporting of known cases where county 
agents exceed their purposes, and strong retail 
and wholesale seed organizations that can bring 
pressure to prevent unfair practices and viola- 
tion of laws. 


R. C. HUFFMAN, Shelbyville, Tenn., de- 
scribed the production of crimson clover in 
Tennessee. Originally an old world crop, crim- 
son clover became established in this country 
when importations of seed from France were 
prohibited due to post World War conditions. 
He classified crimson clover as a good winter 
forage crop for livestock. 


ED, HICKS, JR., Nashville, Tenn., led a 
discussion on the seed tariff question in the 
South. The discussion concluded present tariffs 
are generally satisfactory, and that most seeds- 
men prefer to buy from American growers. 


F. D. KELLER declared that self preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature and that group 
action is necessary to this self preservation, in 
an able paper on seedsmen’s ass’ns. The trucker- 
peddler, county agent selling of seeds, state 
legislation, Mr. Keller considered state ass’n 
problems. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted included a sug- 
gestion by the Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n that 
shippers take steps at the time contracts are 
made to protect their interests in case of market 
decline and default on contract by purchaser; 
and a suggestion that the practice of shipping 
carlots of seeds into the south for warehouse 
storage, the stored seed being made available to 
brokers and others not regularly engaged in the 
seed business, be eliminated. 


PRES. WOOD’S invitation to hold the June 
convention in Richmond, Va., was accepted. 


ENTERTAINMENT included a banquet at 
the hotel, a visit to the Everglades, a tour of a 
sugar refining plant, and luncheon at the Belle 
Glade experiment station. 

More than 100 representatives of leading seed 
houses were present for the three day meeting. 


Now is the time to reclean seeds and have 
them tested for purity and germination. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


We are in the market for 


all_kinds of 


FARM SEEDS 


Send samples for highest bid 


to our nearest office: 


SIOUX CITY, IA. IOWA CITY, IA. 

NORFOLK, NEB. MANKATO, MINN. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. CARROLL, IA. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED CO. 


formerly Sioux City Seed Co. 


Hybrid Seed Corn Production 


Increasing 


Hybrid seed corn preduction is rapidly in- 
creasing and germination is high, according to 
reports from Indiana and Iowa. 

Production in Indiana from the current crop 
is sufficient to plant 40% of next year’s total 
Indiana corn acreage, estimates K. E. Beeson, 
sec’y of the Indiana Corn Growers Ass’n. Over 
300 Hoosier hybrid seed growers are making 
approximately 5,000 acres of hybrid seed. Prac- 
tically all of this has been inspected for certifi- 
cation. Hoosiers are again advised that only 
true, fresh cross hybrids from foundation seed 
stock may be expected to give the increased 
yields, strength of stalk, well developed root 
system, and uniform heights of ears that have 
been factors in the phenomenal increase in the 
popularity of hybrid corn. 

Iowa farmers will have approximately 300,000 
bushels of certified seed and about 350,000 
bushels of uncertified hybrid seed available for 
planting next spring, enough to plant nearly 
5,000,000 acres, according to Dr. R. H. Porter, 
head of Iowa’s State College Seed Laboratory. 
Iowa’s hybrid seed has high viability. “The 
average of 43 samples was about 97%,” re- 
ports Dr. Porter. “The lowest sample germi- 
nated 90%, the minimum allowed for certifica- 
tion, but many germinated 100%.” To be cer- 
tified under Iowa rules hybrid seed corn must 
have out-yielded open pollinated corn at least 
10% in two years out of five, must germinate 
90% or better, must be produced from clean, 
inbred lines and single-cross parent stock, and 
must be grown in isolated plots and properly 
detasseled. 


Dodder Troublesome in Indiana 


“A dodder year’ was the term used by Dr. 
H. R. Kraybill, Indiana seed commissioner, to 
explain the unusual amount of dodder appearing 
in the 1937 crop of clover and alfalfa seed in 
Indiana. The season, he said, was favorable to 
the germination of dodder seed that was dor- 
mant in the ground for a number of years. Sev- 
eral cases have been found where dodder 
reappeared this year after dodder plants had 
not been seen for five or six years. The high 
proportion of hard seeds produced by dodder 
makes it possible for the seeds to lie dormant 
for several years before germinating. 

Dodder is a parasitic plant affecting clovers, 
alfalfas, lespedezas and some other plants, a 
yellowish twining vine without leaves that lives 
entirely off the host plant and drops its connec- 
tion with the ground after tt becomes estab- 


Cash Carrier of Edgerton, O., 


Elevator Saves 
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lished. Seed laws of most states list dodder 
among the most noxious weeds. 

“The last three lots of seed tested by us,” 
reports a letter from an Indiana seed dealer 
to Commissioner Kraybill, “came from farmers 
living 30 to 50 miles apart. All contained 
dodder.” 


New Seed Trade Marks 


“Quintuplet” is trade mark No. 396,678, 
filed by the Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., for flower seeds. 


Two modernistic vertical lines, a blank 
space for labeling purposes, and the “Corneli 
Keystone” sign in the lower left hand cor- 
ner constitutes trade mark No. 386,771, filed 
by the Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
vegetable, garden, flower, farm, and _ field 
seeds. 


Cash Carrier Saves Steps 


A metal box carried on an overhead wire 
saves many steps daily between the oftce and 
store ot the Kdgerton Elevator, Edgerton, O., 
and its 8,000 bu. elevator beside the tracks ot 
the New York Central railroad. 

The brick office and store building on the 
street side of the property is about 30 feet from 
the warehouse and elevator where farmers pick 
up their purchases of seeds, feeds, and sundry 
farm supplies. Stretched across this space is 
the heavy wire track that carries the money 
changer. 

The kicker for the money changer is attached 
to the outside rear wall of the office, close to 
a window that has a storm window in the 
winter time, a screen in the summer time, 
swinging outward easily, door-fashion, for 
access to the money changer and its kicker. 

From the office to the elevator warehouse the 
money changer rides the wire up an_ incline. 
For return of the money changer with orders 
or payments for merchandise, the warehouse 
foreman needs only to trip at catch. Gravity 
carries the device back to the office. An elec- 
tric bell advises the office or the warehouse 
when the device is wanted at the opposite end 
of its track. 

“Winter and sleet,’ says Manager Ross 
Tomlinson, “little affects use of the device. 
Moving frequently back and forth over the wire, 
the money changer keeps its track clear. The 
only thing we have to worry about is whether 
some extra high truck will catch on the wire 
and tear it down. But even if this happens the 


wire will break and we need only stretch a new 
track to put the changer back in use.” 


steps and Time. 
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Grain Trade Builders 


Grain & Feed Journals: I am looking for some 
snappy trade building ideas. Do you have some- 
thing along this line?—Miss Margaret Stotts, 
manager, Farmers Elevator Co., Inc., Barnard, 
aVLO, 

Dear Miss Stotts: While an exhaustive re- 
view of your subject would fill a book, it may 
be noted that trade building methods may be 
roughly divided into three classifications—the 
quick, get-acquainted stunts like field days, 
prize contests, premium offers, etc.; the slower 
building methods that include the expansion of 
a business into correlated and aiding lines, in- 
creasing services, employing salesmen to work 
among the farmers, putting on feeding, or grow- 
ing demonstrations, etc.; and the long range 
methods that increase business gradually thru 
introduction of high yielding strains of corn 
and field seeds, better feeds and helping farmers 
generally to do a better job of farming. 

No different from other folks, farmers are 
interested primarily in the problems of better 
farming. The eternal hope of getting some- 
thing for nothing that races in the blood of the 
confirmed buyer of lottery tickets has its 
counterpart in the tiller of the soil, and is un- 
questionably behind the success of many of the 
stunts that have attracted favorable and profit- 
able attention to a country grain elevator. It 
is a “something extra” that satisfies a bargain- 
ing instinct and attracts trade. 

It was a twist to this idea that brought suc- 
cess to the shetland pony stunt of an Iowa feed 
dealer when he opened his own grinding and 
mixing plant hardly two years ago. Most folks 
like youngsters and it would be pretty hard to 
find a youngster uninterested in a shetland pony. 
This dealer simply gave votes with purchases 
of feed and other farm supplies and the pur- 
chaser cast the votes for whatever youngster 
he wished to receive the pony. The stunt rolled 
up a $20,000 gross volume in three months, and 
gave the feed mill a profitable start. Of course, 
he did plenty of advertising on the idea and 
had the shetland pony on display long before the 
day of vote counting. 


An Ohio retailer of small items applied one 
day each week the something for nothing 
appeal to its purchase tickets. A chemical in a 
space on a coupon attached to the ticket re- 
sponded to wetting and revealed printing. In 
one out of each 50 checks the printing showed 
“free,’ and the lucky customer paid‘ for his 
purchase with this stub. The printing revealed 
by wetting the coupons on the other 49 checks, 
however, simply read “better luck next time.” 


A dealer in Illinois used the premium idea 
as one of the stunts that gave his business a 
quick start. With each purchase of five tons 
of feed he gave the purchaser a pair of cover- 
alls. Doubtless the free coupon on the sales slip 
stunt could be applied to the giving of similar 
premiums. 


This same Illinois dealer did not depend upon 
his premium stunt alone to build a large volume 
of trade quickly. When he opened his business 
he bought 60 potted geranium plants and per- 
sonally delivered them to 60 farm wives as a 
gift with the compliments of his business 
(described on the card that went with the 
plants). At his store he kept a humidor full 
of tobacco and a pipe cleaner, with a card in- 
viting his customers to clean out their pipes 
and “fill. up!” In the winter time he kept a 
pot of coffee on the stove for those who were 
chilled by their drive to town. 


Slower than novelties, but none the less ef- 
fective as trade builders, are feeding or grow- 
ing demonstrations. Care must be used, how- 
ever, in staging demonstrations, that the prod- 
ucts used will outdo the competition, or the 
demonstration can turn into a boomerang. 
Demonstrations are practiced by both seed and 
feed firms; as in the trial plots where open 
pollinated and hybrid corn are grown side by 
side, and in the hog feeding trials where a given 
lot of pigs is evenly divided, half of them being 


fed with the rations commonly used in a com- 
munity, the other half being fed a ration prop- 


-erly balanced with the feed the elevator has 


for sale. The right kind of publicity asso- 
ciated with such tests is a great business 
builder. 


An inexpensive variation of the feeding 
demonstration idea attracted a great deal of 


favorable attention for an Iowa feed dealer. 


He divided one of his show windows into two 
pens, placed a hover and a group of baby chicks 
from the same hatching in each pen. The chicks 
in one pen were fed the customary farm ration; 
the chicks in the other pen were fed the feeds 
he was boosting. 

Chicks grow fast and in hardly any time at 
all the birds eating his favored feeds far out- 
stripped their competitors. 

A Wisconsin feed and produce dealcr 
looked ahead a good many months when he 
expanded on the poultry feeding demonstra- 
tion idea. He bought an incubator and a lot 
of hatching eggs from a leading strain of single 
comb White Leghorns. A sizeable lot of the 
birds from his first year of operating the 
hatchery he kept for his own foundation stock. 
Thereafter he built up a good business as an 
aiding sideline to his feed business by produc- 
ing his own hatching eggs, incubating them 
into baby chicks and selling the baby chicks to 
the farm trade. Feeding instructions went with 
the chicks and these feeding instructions recom- 
mended his feeds. His hatching business nat- 
urally expanded to include custom hatching of 
eggs from the farm birds that cracked thru 
their shells and first breathed the breath of 
life in his incubators, and the farmers with 
whom he did business profited from keeping 
pure bred and profitable chickens. 


Simply installing a small hatchery or han- 
dling baby chicks sometimes works wonders for 
the poultry feed business. The A & B Feed & 
Seed Store at Edwardsville, Ill., installed a small 
hatchery last January and in its first five 
months of operation discovered that it brought 
25% more people to its elevator and increased 
its business on poultry feeds by 300%. 


Feeding comparisons on chicks are practiced 
successfully by many elevators that handle this 
seasonal sideline, probably because they can be 
made so easily. Stock has to be kept in bat- 
teries and fed and watered and kept warm any- 
way, so it is little trouble to set aside a battery 
of birds, keep separate lots of feed handy and 
feed different brands or different mixes to dif- 
ferent lots of chicks. 

In building his feed business a Wisconsin 
dealer made a quick and natural expansion into 
the produce business. Twice a week he went 
thru the country with a small truck to buy eggs 
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from farmers. When acquaintance was estab- 
lished and he knew how many birds a farmer 
kept and how many eggs they were producing it 
was little trouble to take along a few sacks ot 
feed, recommend them to the farmer, and show 
him how his production of eggs could be in- 
creased. 

Of course, feeds and a good many other farm 
supply items can be just plain peddled. - An 
Indiana miller, faced with a dwindling business, 
simply loaded his truck twice a week with 
feeds and went from farm to farm to peddle 
them. Soon he had built up regular customers 
and delivery routes. 

Like the history festooned Mohammedan who 
commanded a mountain to come to him, then, 
when nothing happened, decided “Mahomet will 
go to the mountain,” an endless number of ele- 
vators have employed sales and service men 
to call regularly on the farmers in their trade 
territory, helping the farmer to better farming 
or feeding practices, keeping in touch with 
market conditions, taking orders for feeds or 
other farm supplies. Delivery men, where de- 
livery service is extended, are taught to sell and 
take orders for the next delivery. Two examples 
that come to mind are the Farmers Mill & 
Elevator Co. at Columbia City, Ind., and the 
Lapeer Elevator at Lapeer; Mich., the latter 
being operated by a capable and enterpris- 
ing lady with the sparkle of Dublin in her eyes. 

Employment of salesmen carries with it an- 
other responsibility, that of selecting men who 
will use judgment in the selection of risks, for 
in all communities there is at least a part of 
the trade who will demand credit. An over- 
zealous salesman can get an elevator heavily 
loaded with book accounts in comparatively 
little time if he is not blessed with the judg- 
ment that can distinguish between good and 
bad accounts. The good accounts are usually 
the hardest accounts to sell. It is good practice 
for the salesman when he takes an order to 
have the order signed by the farmer. A signed 
order closely approximates a promissory note. 

Elevators with an excess of working capi- 
tal often make it work overtime for them by 
wise extension of credit. Where a farmer has 
cattle but no feed and no money the elevator 
will furnish the feed and take an_interest- 
bearing chattel mortgage on the cattle to pro- 
tect the credit. 


Extension of credit in the form of a 
localized seed loan is a good entering wedge 
for promotion of pure seed and improved pro- 
duction plans. An Ohio elevator operator used 
a similar plan to encourage the growing of 
pure strains of heavy oats with such success 
that in a few years practically all of the farmers 


‘in his community were producing bigger and 


better oat crops grading well above average. 
The increased volume of quality oats he was 
able to buy and ship as a consequence gave him 
premium prices and the sobriquet “Sam Rice, 
Oats Specialist.’ 

This sort of community service is varied by 


Sexauer & Son’s Seed Warehouse and Cleaning Plant at Des Moines, la 
[See facing page] ail 
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Iglehart Brothers, at Evansville, Ind. In the 
past southern Indiana has suffered severely 
trom smutty wheat and garlic. Iglehart 
Brothers mountéd a combination seed cleaner, 
treater, and grader on a truck that went from 
farm to farm and performed on the farmers’ 
seed wheat for a nominal fee. Today this com- 
pany has six such trucks and southern Indiana 
farmers are producing better and cleaner wheat 
and selling closer to .top prices than ever 
before. 


Helping farmers to bigger and _ better 
profits by making quality seed available has 
had a strong play among elevators in the North- 
west this. year. Minnesota elevator managers 
have taken pride in shipping in seed from the 
rust resistant Thatcher strains of wheat, and 
Wisconsin 38 barley. 


Opening Day: For a quick response few 
business building plans can beat ‘Elevator 
Day.” There are numberless variations, but 
elevators thru the eastern part of the Corn 
Belt are quick to take advantage of any reason- 
able excuse, such as construction of a new 
elevator, installation of new machinery, or just 
a desire to “get acquainted” to widely advertise 
a field day by hand bills and thru the local 
papers, inviting farmers thruout the territory to 
attend. 


This plan got the new elevator of Austin 
Brothers at Round Grove, Ill, off to a good 
start. Prizes were offered for the best guess 
on how many kernels of corn a hungry rooster 
that had been starved for three days before the 
event, would eat before he became satiated. 
Prizes were offered for the first load of grind- 
ing to be brought to the elevator, and for the. 
load of grain hauled the longest distance. 


All day long busy field men from the com- 
panies supplying Austin Brothers with farm 
machinery, feeds, twine, coal, and other lines 
were busy on the job promoting sales to farmers. 
Refreshments were plentiful, and while the 
“opening” was expensive the company is re- 
ported to have made a substantial number of 
sales on the same day. 


G. G. Davis, at Jackson, Ind., near Tipton, 
Ind., used the electrifying of his elevator, ana 
installation of a new grinder as an excuse for an 
official opening day Noy. 23, at which he served 
coffee and doughnuts for refreshments and re- 
ported satisfactory results. 


Another Indiana elevator annually holds 
“Candy Day” a few days before Christmas. A 
huge box of Christmas candies, and another 
huge box of peanuts are set on a table in the 
elevator office, and farmers are invited to help 
themselves. Altho the event is advertised far 
and wide and brings many farmers to the eleva- 
tor it is surprising how few stuff their pockets 
simply because the candy and peanuts are free. 

Any. quick get-acquainted plan must be well 
advertised to be successful. The mediums of 
advertising are hand bills, local papers, mimeo- 
graphed announcement letters, mimeographed 
post cards. In the case of Austin Brothers a 
mimeographed letter announcing the “Opening 
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was mailed out, but on the bottom of 
each announcement a personal invitation was 
penned. 

A Virginia elevator has found mimeographed 
post cards an inexpensive way to carry quick, 
brief messages to the trade on special offerings, 
and often: use them for nothing more than an 
invitation to trade. 

When demonstrations are run the effect is 
likely to be largely lost without due publicity. 
Local papers are usually happy to run special 
stories on these demonstrations, and farmers 
pleased with the results of feeding or growing 
demonstrations are flattered if their pictures are 
taken with their products and posted in the 
elevator office. 

An up-on-his-toes elevator manager will 
seize every break at publicity for his customers 
and his company, and will do a regular job of 
advertising, well realizing that while “word of 
mouth” advertising is: the finest in the world, 
printing circulates much more rapidly. 


New Seed Warehouse and 
Cleaning Plant 


Geo. P. Sexauer & Son, who operate a line 
of elevators from their headquarters at Brook- 
ings, S. D., and specialize in field seeds, have 
recently completed a 2-story and basement seed 
cleaning plant and warehouse at Des Moines, Ia. 

The walls of the building are of brick and 
the interior is of substantial mill construction 
with all floors of smooth, hard maple. The 
milling room was painted three coats of white 
enamel, easy to keep free of dust. 

A dust collecting system, furnished by the 
Day Company, heating plant and air condition- 
ing system contribute to the comfort of the 
workers, efficiency and safety. 

In entering this seed plant where the proc- 
essing machines are located on the main floor, 
one is given the impression that he is in a 
creamery. Everything is spotless white and the 
absence of dirt and dust is what catches the vis- 
itor’s eye. Even with all the machines going 
full blast there is no dust and dirt blowing 
around as in an ordinary grain cleaning plant. 
This is accomplished thru a system of ventila- 
tion to the spouts, bins and legs that the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. has developed for plants of this 
kind. 

The front part of the building is divided into 
offices, testing laboratories, wash rooms, ete. 
Carload shipments are handled direct from the 
tracks in the rear of the building, and the 
largest trucks can enter and leave thru the 
double driveway at the front. 

The equipment includes four elevator legs, a 
freight elevator, S. Howes Seed Cleaner, Clip- 
per Cleaner No. 157, Hart-Carter Separator, 
special moisture machines and gravity machines, 
sack sewing machines, sack cleaner, special 
valve fittings, Fairbanks-Morse and G. E. Mo- 
tors, and several dial type Fairbanks Scales 
built into the floors at convenient points. A 
novel gravity system cf handling seeds avoids 
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the necessity for a multiplicity of elevator legs. 

The warehouse and all of the building is 
flooded with a lighting system in keeping with 
the underwriter’s specifications and all light 
and power wires are in conduit. 

The Eureka Standardized Seed Cleaner sup- 
plied by the S. Howes Co. is adapted to clean 
every variety of seed without sacrifice of good 
seed, whether excessively dirty direct from the 
thresher or a more delicate recleaning opera- 
tion. It is of heavy construction and has the 
Buhler eccentricless drive. 

The transmission machinery and _ texrope 
drives were furnished by the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co. The building was designed and erected 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

E. C. Clark is the local manager for Sex- 
auer & Son, with an able force of assistants. 


Slipped Tendon Prevented 
With Manganese 


Manganese is the mineral that prevents 
slipped tendon, according to exhaustive Hse" 
by Malcolm Lyons and.W. M. Insko, Jr., 
the Kentucky experiment station. Just to ae 
sure they fed breeding hens for two months on 
a diet virtually free from manganese, aluminum, 
zinc and iron, a period that brought the hatch- 
ability of their eggs down to 10 per cent. 

Eggs from these hens were incubated. Where 
the embryos developed sufficiently for examina- 
tion before death they were invariably found 
possessed of short legs, short wings, and a 
“parrot beak.” Only a few chicks hatched out. 
These did not have slipped tendons, but they had 
very short legs. 

Another group of hens that were fed the 
slipped tendon producing diet, plus 40 ppm. 
each of manganese and zinc in the form of 
metallic sulfates, and 100 ppm. of iron as fer- 
rous ammonium sulfate, produced eggs that 
gave good hatchability and normal chicks. 

Examination of the eggs showed that these 
eggs from hens on the mineral free diet con- 
tained much less manganese than did the eggs 
from the group that received the mineral sup- 
plement. To check on whether the manganese 
or one of the other minerals controlled normal 
development the experimenters injected 0.03 
megs. of manganese directly into the albumen 
of eggs from hens on the mineral free diet, 
before placing in the incubator. The result 
was an increase in the hatchability of the eggs, 
and normal development of the embryos. An 
injection of the same amount of zinc had no 
effect. 


Pleasantville, Ia—The first federal govern- 
ment 50c per bu. corn loan in Iowa this year 
was granted Dec. 8 to Donald Clark, local 
farmer, who borrowed $481 on a crib that 
measured as containing 982 bus. of 15% mois- 
ture corn, a 2% deduction reducing the loan. 
Moisture tests are being made on corn being 
offered by farmers for government loans and 
sealing. 


Three Coats of White Enamel and Efficient Dust Porte Help to hed Sexauer & Son’s New Seed Warehouse Spick and Span 
See facing page 
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New! 


20th Edition **..% 


Feeds | 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 


“Feeding Farm Animals.” 


This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 


rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 


Send for your copy now. 
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San Francisco, Cal.—The Associated Feed 


Dealers of California met at the St. Francis 
hotel Dec. 10. About 60 dealers were in at- 
tendance. = 

Ashville, N. C—Thomas W. Brown of this 
city has been named by W. K. Scott, state 
commissioner of agriculture, to represent 
feed salesmen on the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers com’ite, a 7-man group formed 
to safe-guard the purity of feeds sold in the 
state. For the past 13 years he has been a 
feed salesman with the Farmers Federation 
here. 

The feeding of copper to calves receiving 
a ration of milk, alfalfa or mixed hay, and 
grain may have some beneficial effects, and 
the feeding of iron to such calves probably 
has no beneficial effect, according to experi- 
ments by the Ohio Station. It was found 
that a calf ration, on a dry basis, which con- 
tains 0.0176 per cent of iron and 0.0013 per 
cent of copper furnishes adequate amounts of 
these minerals for normal growth up to 8% 
months of age. 


Production Distillers Dried 


Grains Low 


Washington, D. C.—Alfalfa meal production 
of 27,950 tons during November was smaller 
than the output of 30,510 tons a year ago, but 
was materially larger than the November out- 
put in earlier years. Production for the six 
months ended November 30 totaled 173,400 tons 
compared with 167,000 tons last year and the 
1932-1935 average of 115,000 tons for compar- 
able period. 

Brewers dried grains production declined sea- 
sonally in November and totaled about 7,260 
tons compared with 7,650 tons in October and 
10,020 tons in September. Production for the 
five months ended November 30 aggregated 
49,500 tons against 51,600 tons a year earlier. 

Distillers dried grains production continued 
at a low level in November with only about 
13,680 tons turned out compared with 21,520 
tons a year ago. Output July through Novem- 
ber totaled only 60,080 tons against 106,250 tons 
for comparable period last year. Many plants 
were still closed at the end of November.—Buro 
of Agricultural Economics. 


California Exempts Feed From 
Sales Tax 


The California Board of Equalization ruled 
on Dec, 1 that all feed sold to produce food 
for human consumption is exempt from the 
3 per cent sales tax applying on retail mer- 
chandise. 

Thus ended a persistent 3-year 
the California Hay, Grain & 
Ass’n to aid small feed 
ruing helps families who produce their 
own table needs of butter, eggs, milk or 
meat. It applies to all feeds sold for chick- 
ens, rabbits, pigeons, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
beef or dairy cattle, or any other form of 
livestock, the products of which are used 
for human food. The sales tax remains col- 
lectible, of course, on feed sold for feeding 
work animals, saddle horses and pets. 

Cod liver oil, salt, bone meal, calcium car- 
bonate, double pian limestone granulars 
and oyster shells, used by poultry and live- 
stock producers, are regarded as feeds, on 
which the sales tax will not apply when ’sold 
for feeding to produce food for human con- 
sumption. The tax will apply, however, to 


effort of 
Feed Dealers 
customers. The 


ivi 


sales of sand, charcoal, and granite grit, be- 
cause these are not directly assimilated by 
the animal consuming them.—I. J. Strom- 
nes, sec’y, California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass'n. 


lron and Copper Deficiency 


In a 6-week growth, metabolism, and body 
balance experiment, at the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Exp. Sta., with twenty-four young 
growing, albino rats as subjects, an iron-and- 
copper deficient diet (whole milk powder) was 
compared with another diet differing only in 
that it was supplemented with iron and copper 
salts. Feeding was controlled by the paired 
method. 


The rats which received the iron-and-copper- 
deficient diet promptly developed typical cases 
of nutritional anemia. These rats digested 
more of the energy and nitrogen of the ration, 
produced more heat, and stored more water 
than did those which received the iron and cop- 
per supplements, and also limited the food con- 
sumption of their normal pair mates. 


The rats which received the supplements of 
iron and copper, made greater gains of body 
weight, stored more energy, and gained more 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows-the closing bid 
price each week for January futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oil meal, and No. 1 fine ground 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton and No. 2 yel- 
low corn and No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents 
per bushel : 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 
AOS. Aheoce das 19.50 22.00 17.50 19.00 
AME. (2S ian car 17.00 17.25 16.65 19.00 
Sent 74 sce 17.00 17.00 16.25 19.35 
Sept: J8se..5- 19.00 21.00 17.75 20.00 
Oct. a waters 19.00 21.00 17.65 20.00 
Ooter Wwe ties 19.00 21.50 18.35 20.00 
Clot. S06. 5 es 19.00 19.00 18.25 19.25 
INGVs Groce oat 19.25 19.00 18.00 18.70 
Nov, 13.. . 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.25 
Nov. 20.. . 20.50 20.50 18.40 19.60 
NOWieB ewe clea 19.00 19.00 17.40 18.90 
Weg? athe ens 18.50 18.50 17.25 18.05 
Hoey TL Cosa os 19.50 19.75 18.00 18.55 
DeGo- iS’ oceans 19.75 20.00 17.76 18:35 
St. Louis Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
21.00 No sales 34.00 
20.75 No sales 33.00 
20.85 No sales 31.00 
21.85 No sales 34.20 
22.00 No sales 28.00 
21.60 .97 27.70 
21.00 9334 28.70 
20.50 92% 29.70 
21.50 .93 29.70 
21 60 .93 29.50 
20.75 92144 28.70 
20.10 -93%4 28.00 
20.35 .94 28.00 
20.50 9456 27.70 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Aue. Tass cuttin 33.00 25.50 22.50 105 
AUR DS rick nk 26.00 19.85 22.00 99% 
Sept tase 23.00 20.80 21.50 108% 
Sept. 18icoens 23.00 20.75 21.50 106% 
OGte ia ce 23.00 21.75 21.50 90 
Oct clGiercene 26.00 22.00 22.00 66 
OGtoUn eter 26.00 22.60 22.00 61 
INOWen Gu teetaee 25.50 22 50 21.50 56 
NOV, laine 25.50 23.00 21.50 5456 
INOW, 20 Sane aie 26 00 23.00 21.50 56 
NOV. 2 .cs creiris 26.00 23.00 21.50 5456 
Dec! sAETe sce 26.00 20.75 22.00 56 
DEG, itera 25.00 21.00 21.50 5614 
DSCs) US eee 25.00 22.00 22.00 5914, 
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fat and nitrogen than did the anemic rats, 
which consumed the same quantities of nitrogen 
and energy. 

The difference between the metabolizable en- 
ergy values of the diets for the two groups of 
rats was very small, but the odds that this 
difference was significant were 100 to 1. 

The hearts, spleens, and kidneys of the iron- 
and-copper-deficient animals were generally 
much enlarged. 


Adulterations and Misbrandings 


Transit Milling Co., Sherman, Tex., was 
fined $50 for shipping a number of sacks of 
allegedly misbranded cottonseed cake from 
Texas into Kansas about Apr. 20, 1936. 
Labeled for the Choctaw Sales Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., to contain not less than 43 per 
cent protein, the product was found to con- 
tain not more than 39.63 per cent protein. 


Golden Grain Mills, Inc., Harrisburg, and 
Rossmoyne, Pa., was alleged to have shipped 
15 bags of dairy feed from Pennsylvania into 
Maryland about Apr. 12, 1937, which were 
later seized at Reisterstown, Md., and al- 
leged to be misbranded. Labeled to contain 
34 per cent protein, the product was found 
to contain only 31.29 per cent protein. No 
claimant appeared. Judgment of condemna- 
tion was entered and the product ordered 
destroyed. 


Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill., was fined ' 


$25 and costs for shipment of allegedly mis- 
branded hog feed from Illinois into Wiscon- 
sin about Aug. 17, 1936. The product was 
labeled “Vitality 40% Hog Balancer Guar- 
anteed Analysis Protein 40%” and statements 
on the label named potassium iodide and cane 
molasses among the ingredients. These two 
ingredients failed to show up in samples ana- 
lyzed. Undeclared cottonseed hulls showed 
up, and the protein analysis did not ex- 
ceed 34.93 per cent. 


Bitterweed Poisoning of 


Sheep 

Previous feeding tests and field observations 
have established the toxicity of bitterweed 
(Actinea odorata) for sheep. The experi- 
ments reported herein prove that the minimum 
lethal dose of the fresh green bitterweed for 
healthy sheep, both during a normal year and 
during a drouth year, demonstrate the toxicity 
of the weed for sheep on fattening, maintenance, 
and less-than-maintenance rations. The poison- 
ing is shown to be cumulative in type. 

Feeding tests conducted with healthy yearling 
sheep showed that the minimum lethal dose of 
fresh green bitterweed growing during a year 
of normal rainfall and range vegetation was 
approximately 1.3 per cent of the body weight 
of the animal. A similar test in which healthy 
sheep were fed fresh green bitterweed growing 
during the drouth year of 1934 showed that 
the minimum lethal dose was approximately .5 
per cent of the body weight. Feeding experi- 
ments of fresh green bitterweed at different 
stages of growth showed that there is a slight 
increase in toxicity as the weed matures. 

Feeding tests conducted with healthy sheep 
which were eating a fattening ration and known 
to be gaining weight at the beginning of the 
test demonstrated that such animals were sus- 
ceptible to bitterweed poisoning and that their 
state of nutrition had no appreciable effect on 
their susceptibility or resistance to the poisoning. 
Similar tests conducted on sheep receiving a 
less-than maintenance ration and known to be 
losing weight likewise showed that the state of 
nutrition had no appreciable effect on the ani- 
mal’s susceptibility to the poisoning. 

Daily feeding of fractional amounts of the 
established minimum lethal dose of the fresh 
green bitterweed over varying periods of time 
to sheep on a maintenance ration demonstrated 
that there is a definite correlation between the 
amount of weed fed and the time of appearance 
of symptoms of poisoning, 


More Vitamin A in Dark 
Orange Kernels 


Dark orange kernels of corn were found, in 
tests conducted the past year, to contain more 
carotene than pale yellow kernels from the 
same sample. The tests, which were made in 
continued work to determine the relative vita- 
min-A value of several varieties of yellow corn, 
were carried on by Julia Outhouse and Mili- 
cent Hathaway at the Ill. Exp. Station. 

Both spectrophoton.etric and feeding studies 
were made. For the spectrophotometric studies 
samples of corn were ground sufficiently fine 
to pass thru a 60- or 80-mesh sieve. Various 
methods and solvents were used to extract and 
separate the yellow pigments. The extracts 
were placed in a spectrophotometer, an appara- 
tus which can be used to distinguish chemical 
compounds on the basis cf the specific rays of 
the spectrum which are absorbed as they pass 
thru the solvent. 

For the feeding tests pale yellow kernels and 
deep orange kernels were taken from the same 
lot of Illinois Hybrid 168. When mixed in the 
ration and fed to the test animals, between 7 and 
8 per cent of the orange kernels and 8 and 9 
per cent of the pale vellcw kernels were nec- 
essary to supply an optimal amount of carotene 
for growth. The dark orange kernels therefore 
appeared to be 12 per cent richer in carotene 
than the pale yellow kernels. 


Plans are under way to study the effect of 
storage at summer temperature and of differ- 
ent stages of maturity on the carotene content 
of corn. Co-operating in this work is J. R. 
Holbert, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soybeans for Pigs 


At the Iowa Exp. Station eight types of 
soybean rations were compared. Cracked 
shelled corn was the basis of all, and all lots 
of pigs were on rape pasture and were self- 
fed a mineral mixture. Various protein sup- 
plements included tankage self-fed, cracked 
soybeans self-fed, and additions of 5, 10 and 
20 per cent of cracked soybeans, 10 per cent 
of soybean oil meal, or 9.9 per cent of soy- 
bean oil meal plus 1.3 per cent of soybean 
oil with corn, the grain mixtures being self- 
fed in all cases. 

Pigs receiving soybeans free choice con- 
sumed a heavy allowance, particularly dur- 
ing the latter part of the trial, amounting 
to about 12 per cent of the ration over the 
entire period. Corn consumption was corre- 
spondingly reduced and the rate of gain per 
unit of feed was relatively high. The pigs 
receiving 10 per cent of soybean oil meal 
made slightly more rapid gains and required 
less feed per unit of gain than those receiv- 
ing 10 per cent of cracked soybeans. Addi- 
tions of soybean oil to the corn-soybean oil 
meal ration improved its effectiveness in pro- 
moting gains. 

Soybeans in the diet had a pronounced 
detrimental effect on the hardness of the fat. 
The iodine number of the fat from pigs re- 
ceiving no protein supplement and the above- 
listed supplements in order averaged 68.87, 
67.91, 78.76, 72.98, 79.99, 85.25, 71.92, and 79.17, 
respectively. It is concluded that more than 
5 per cent of soybeans in the ration over the 
entire growing and fattening period will re- 
sult in undesirable carcasses from the stand- 
point of the firmness of the fat. 


Di 


Calcium of Spinach Not 
Utilized 


In their plan of comparing dried skim-milk 
powder with other high-calcium foods in the 
American diet as a source of this important 
mineral, B. W. Fairbanks and H. H. Mitchell 
compared it with fresh spinach during the past 
year. The experiment was made possible by a 
donation of funds to the University of Illinois 
by the American Dry Milk Institute. 

It was clearly shown, in agreement with a 
number of earlier experiments, that the cal- 
cium of spinach is very poorly utilized by the 
growing animal. In fact results of the experi- 
ments failed to show that any portion of the 
calcium of spinach is available under conditions 
permitting a very high utilization of milk cal- 
cium. It was even suggested that the presence 
of spinach in the diet may impair the utiliza- 
tion of calcium in foods with which spinach 
is fed. This unfavorable influence of spinach 
on calcium utilization is probably associated 
with its high content of oxalic acid, calcium 
oxalate being a very insoluble salt. 

Curly-leaf spinach bought on the local mar- 
ket was used in these tests. The dried skim- 
milk powder with which it was compared was 
prepared by the spray process, being preheat- 
ed before dehydration. It should be noted in 
particular that the spinach contains 2.57 times 
as much oxalic acid as calcium, more than 
enough to combine completely with it. 

The results demonstrate a very poor utiliza- 
tion of spinach calcium. These findings are not 
inconsistent with the belief that the calcium of 
spinach not only is of no use in animal nutri- 
tion, but also that the presence of spinach in 
the diet may impair the value of the calcium 
of other foods. 


Washington, D. C.—During the first 10 
months of 1937 the income of American 
farmers was approximately $751,000,000 above 
their income for the same period a year ago, 
reports the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 
Total farm income, including government 
payments, for 1937 is estimated at $7,087,- 
000,000. 
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Manganese in Poultry Nutrition 


By L. C. Norris, of Cornell University, before Nutrition School for Feed Manufacturers. 


In 1936 Wilgus, Norris and Heuser reported 
that manganese was markedly effective in pre- 
venting the development of perosis (slipped ten- 
don) in chicks when added to the ration in 
very small quantities. The symptoms of perosis 
are in general enlargement of the hock joint, 
twisting or bending of the ends of the tibia 
and the metatarsus adjoining the hock joint, 
and slipping of the Achilles tendon from its 
condyles. The slipping of the tendon causes 
complete loss of use of the affected leg. Short- 
ening and thickening of the leg bones of chicks 
suffering from perosis have been noted in sev- 
eral instances. The presence of excess calcium 
and phosphorus in otherwise normal chick ra- 
tions causes an increased incidence of perosis. 
It is frequently observed in young chickens, tur- 
keys, pheasants, grouse and quail. 


The Requirement of Chicks for Manga- 
nese.—The discovery of the role that man- 
ganese plays in the prevention of perosis was 
in part accidental. In an effort to evolve an 
experimental ration which would cause all of 
the chicks, or nearly all, to develop perosis, 
Wilgus and his associates used a special sup- 
ply of technical mono-calcium phosphate to raise 
the calcium and phosphorus levels. This mono- 
calcium phosphate, however, was surprisingly 
ineffective in increasing the number of cases of 
perosis. At first it was thought that perhaps 
the Barred Plymouth chicks used in this ex- 
‘periment either were less susceptible to perosis 
than most strains of this breed. or that the 
slightly retarded growth obtained in these chicks 
thru causes unknown prevented its develop- 
ment. The possibility that the nondevelopment 
of perosis was due directly to the use of the 
technical mono-calcium phosphate was also con- 
sidered. 

Hence, in a second experiment this mono- 
calcium phosphate was compared with other 
carriers of calcium and phosphorus, using a 
different strain of Barred Plymouth Rock chicks 
as the experimental animals. Again this tech- 
nical mono-calcium phosphate prevented the de- 
velopment of perosis, whereas the other car- 
riers of calcium and phosphorus promoted its 
development. This caused Wilgus and his asso- 
clates to suspect that in the mono-calcium phos- 


Judge Hale Passes Away | 


Dwight E. Hale, poultry specialist and 
breeder of Great Dane dogs, died Dec. 16, aged 
60 years. 

He was a lecturer on poultry improvement 
and a member of the American Poultry Ass’n 
and the agricultural council of the Chicago 
Ass’n of Commerce. 


Judge D. E. Hale, Chicago, Deceased 


He was born at Fort Plain, N. Y. Leaving 
the Albert Dickinson Co. in 1924 he joined the 
Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, for which 
company he has since supervised an experi- 
mental poultry farm at Glen Ellyn, Ill, a 
suburb of Chicago, where he resided. 

As a judge at poultry shows he became wide- 
ly known and was highly esteemed by his 
associates. 


phate there was present some impurity, inor- 
ganic in nature, which was responsible for its 
preventive action. Spectrographic analysis of 
the technical mono-calcium phosphate showed 
that it contained a small quantity of manga- 
nese and traces of iron. Further evidence of the 
possible importance of manganese in the pre- 
vention of perosis was found in the fact that 
spectrographic analysis of the ash of the hocks 
of normal chicks revealed the presence of man- 
ganese, whereas this procedure failed to show 
its presence in the hocks of chicks suffering 
from perosis. 

Conclusive Experiment—In a third ex- 
periment, therefore, manganese was added to the 
basal perosis-producing ration in order to test 
the theory that this element might be the pre- 
ventive factor in the technical mono-calcitm 
phosphate. Manganese chloride was used as 
the source of manganese. The amount of man- 
ganese put in the ration provided 150 parts of 
manganese per million parts of ration in addi- 
tion to the 10 parts per million already present. 
The results of this experiment showed that a 
striking decrease in the incidence of perosis 
had been obtairied by the addition of manganese 
chloride. 

This experimental work was repeated, using 
not only the levels of manganese fed in the pre- 
vious experiment, but also an amount (25 p.p.m.) 
equivalent to that provided in the earlier ex- 
periments by means of the technical mono- 
calcium phosphate. The addition of manga- 
nese to the basal perosis-producing ration again 
caused a striking decrease in the incidence of 
perosis. It was evident, therefore, that man- 
ganese plays an important part in the preven- 
tion of perosis. 


Other Manganese Salts Effective —These 
results were later confirmed by Gallup and Nor- 
ris (2), Heller and Penquite (3), Schaible, 
Bandemer and Davidson (4) and others. In 
confirming the results of Wilgus and his asso- 
ciates Gallup and Norris used manganese sul- 
fate, manganese carbonate, manganese dioxide, 
and potassium permanganate, as well as man- 
ganese chloride, as sources of manganese. These 
various salts were found to be about equally 
effective in preventing perosis when fed so as 
to provide a total of 50 parts of manganese per 
million. 

Quantity Required—An experiment was 
then conducted by Gallup and Norris in an effort 
to determine the quantity of manganese required 
to prevent perosis in chicks. Levels of 10, 20, 
30, 40, 50 and 70 parts of manganese per mil- 
lion parts of ration were fed. Forty parts of 
manganese per million appeared to be slightly 
less effective in preventing perosis than 50 
p.p.m. On the other hand, 50 parts of manganese 
per million was just as effective as 70 p.p.m. 
or the higher levels sed in studies on the tox- 
icity of manganese. It appeared, therefore, that 
50 p.p.m. is the ontimum amount of manganese 
required by the New Hampshire chicks used 
in this experimental work. 


Essential for Growth.—Wilgus and_ his 
associates found evidence that manganese, in ad- 
dition to being markedly effective in preventine 
perosis, was also essential for the growth of 
chicks. Gallup and Norris were able to confirm 
this observation by comparing the growth of 
chicks, fed insufficient manganese but not show- 
ing crippling of the legs, with the growth of 
chicks fed optimum levels of manganese. They 
found that the growth of chicks fed a low man- 
ganese ration was much less than that of chicks 
receiving an adequate supply. In one experiment 
the effect of a deficiency of manganese upon 
growth was still clearly evident 1 to 20 weeks 
of age, at which time the experiment was dis- 
continued. 

A study was also made of the nossible toxic 
effect of feeding high levels of manganese. 
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Levels of 500 and 1,000 parts of manganese per 
million parts of ration were fed from time ot 
hatching up to 27 weeks of age. The gains 
made by the chicks on these levels of manga- 
nese were just as good as the control chicks 
which were fed 50 parts of manganese per mil- 
lion. The pullets in the group which received 
1,000 parts of manganese per million had an egg 
production record of 66.4% for the last four 
weeks of the experiment. No evidence that 
manganese possessed a toxic effect when fed 
at a level of 1,000 p:p.m. was obtained in this 
experiment. 

Poisonous in Excess.—Manganese, how- 
ever, is a toxic element when fed in sufficient 
quantities and it has been found to be toxic to 
chicks. Heller and Penquite fed chicks a ration 
containing 1% of manganese carbonate in their 
experimental work, confirming the discovery of 
the role of manganese in the prevention of 
perosis. This provided nearly 5,000 parts of 
manganese per million. At this high level of 
manganese 52% of the chicks were dead at the 
conclusion of the experiment. This level of 
manganese, however, is approximately 100 times 
the level (50 p.p.m.) found by Gallup and Nor- 
ris to be optimum for the prevention of perosis 
and normal growth. Hence it appears that the 
use of small quantities of manganese in poultry 
rations is not detrimental. 

[To be Continued.] 
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Poultry Experiments 


Fortified cod liver oil was slightly more 
efficient on a unit basis than straight cod 
liver oil, irradiated cholesterol and pilchard 
oil in experiments at Ontario’s agricultural 
college, reported by J. B. Smith and H. D. 
Branier. 


In North Carolina experiments a 17.5 per 
cent protein level in poultry rations found 
was not warranted, growing birds doing just 
as well in body weight, time of sexual m@- 
turity, and pullet year ege production on a 
15 per cent protein level. 


Addition of wheat germ oil to the ordinary 
diet of mash and grain fed to hens in win- 
ter months when they are without fresh 
green fodder or direct sunlight, has been 
found to increase the hatchability and, to 
some degree, the production of eggs. 


Avian polyneuritis is due to an excess of 
lactic acid in the tissues, according to R. 
Lecoq in Comptes Rendus Societe Biologie. 
He concludes that an increase in lactic acid 
calls for an increase in the amount of vita- 
min B, in order to prevent polyneuritis. 


From 8 per cent to 10 per cent of animal 
protein will give the best results for birds 
in strict confinement, and this may be safely 
reduced to 5 per cent for birds on free 
range, declares Tom Newman in Eggs, after 
observations on experiments for three years. 


Chickens consumed less oyster shells than 
mussel shells in free feeding experiments in 
Germany reported by A. Haensel. Average 
consumption per day was 3.7 grammes oys- 
ter shells and 2.89 grammes mussel shells. 
Consumption per egg was 8.1 gramme mus- 
sel shells. Hatching results were the same 
for both types of shells. 


The antirachitic potency of fish oils was 
not improved by irradiation, in experiments 
by Haman and Steenbock, comparing the 
irradiated chicken fat, and the liver oils of 
cod, sardine, burbot, halibut and tuna, all 
of which had about the same relative poten- 
cy for chicks as for rats, even halibut and 
tuna being only slightly inferior. 


The addition of calcium carbonate to a 
basal all-mash ration of 60 mixed wheat 
feed, 20 ground yellow corn, 20 meat scrap 
(50% protein), 1 cod liver oil and 1 common 
salt, improved the digestion of the protein 
but had no significant effect on the digestion 
of fat and fibre when fed to Rhode Island 
Red hens at the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion. 

As much as 6% salt in a dry mash fed to 
an experimental pen of birds did not de- 
stroy the health of chickens, tho it did re- 
duce the output of eggs by 25%, in experi- 
ments reported by Tom Newman. No ma- 
terial difference in health or egg produc- 
tion occurred when hens were fed 3% salt, 
and 2%, he concluded, is a perfectly safe 
amount of salt to use in the ration. 

Barley, corn, wheat and oats rations seemed 
equally valuable in fattening poultry, par- 
ticularly in short-time crate fattening, con- 
cluded Prof. E. W. Crampton, National Re- 
search Council, Ottawa, Can., reviewing 
available data on the feeding values of grains 
for poultry feeding. Corn and barley fed 
birds developed a superior quality of flesh, 
due to larger deposits of fat in the tissues, 
resulting in juicier and more tender edible 
portions. 

Flavin is apparently a factor in chick nu- 
trition, conclude R. M. Bethke and P. R. 
Record from experiments at the Ohio ex- 
periment station with chicks on a ration of 
yellow corn, wheat, wheat bran, Argentine 
casein, minerals, and cod liver oil.. The birds 
grew poorly and developed leg disorders. 
Adding 20 or more micrograms of lactofla- 
vin, or synthetic ribo-flavin daily to the ra- 
tion increased the growth of the chicks and 
prevented the nutritional leg disorders. 


The vitamin D of irradiated cholestrol 
equaled the vitamin D of cod liver oil in 
preventing rachitic manifestations in chicks, 
in experiments at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion by Bethke, Record, and Wilder. 


Chicks utilize carotene as a source of vita- 
min A to good advantage according to exper- 
iments with White Leghorns by Record, 
Bethke and Wilder at the Wooster, O., ex- 
periment station. The response of chicks, 
depleted of vitamin A reserve, to carotene 
or to cod liver oil was approximately similar 
when equivalent rat units were fed, indicat- 
ing that chicks and rats utilized carotene as 
a source of vitamin A in the same order. 
The vitamin A requirements of chicks in- 
crease with age. 

Addition of 10% meat meal to a cereal 
fattening ration for poultry increased gains 
18% in experiments at the Dominion ex- 
perimental farms, Ottawa, Ont., reported by 
H. S. Gutteridge. Addition of 5% ground 
oyster shell increased both feed consumption 
and gain by 10%. Addition of 5% mutton 
fat had no material effect on feed consump- 
tion, but increased the gain by 19%, effi- 
ciency of use of feed by 30%, increase in 
body fat by 17% and OO of 17% 
in the grading of the birds. 


Eggs from hens fed different quantities of 
vitamin A in their rations contained differ- 
ent quantities of vitamin A in the egg yolks 
in proportion to the amount of vitamin A 
in the ration, in experiments at the western 
Washington experiment station by Bearse 
and Miller. Chicks hatched from such eggs 
lived and grew on a vitamin A deficient ra- 
tion in proportion to the amount of vitamin 
A in the ration of the breeding hens. Max- 
imum hatchability was attained with 500 
Sherman-Munsell vitamin A units per 100 
gm. of feed. 


A ration containing 18 per cent to 19 per 
cent protein, derived chiefly from dried but- 
termilk, was fed to different breeds of chicks 
for the first six weeks, in Queensland ex- 
periments, reported in the Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal. After that, White Leghorns 
did equally well on a lower level of protein 
(14% to 15%) and a large part of the milk 
could be replaced with cheaper protein sup- 
plements. Heavier breeds of fowls, like 
Light Sussex and Australorp, made more 
satisfactory gains when the higher level of 
protein was continued up to nine weeks of 


age. 


The Idaho Exp. Sta. reports that a level 
of 0.25 mg. carotene per hen provided sufficient 
protection to maintain normal egg production 
and hatchability of eggs and to prevent the de- 

velopment of any sp. Vitamin A deficiency le- 
sions. The 0.5 mg. level, however, produced an 
increase in egg production, hatchability of eggs, 
and a significant increase in the carotene con- 
tent of the blood of birds. The amount of de- 
hydrated alfalfa required to maintain a level of 
0.25 mg. of carotene per bird daily averaged 
only 3% of the mash for the year. Previous 
data showed a 5% level of dehydrated alfalfa 
was inadequate as a source of vitamin A. 


High fat salmon fish meals can be stored 
for a year and be satisfactorily used in poul- 
try rations for protection from rickets if 
it is fed at sufficiently high levels, accord- 
ing to Carver, Heiman and St. John at the 
Washington experiment station. A 5.7 level 
of feeding was found necessary in the ra- 
tion if the meal was to protect the chicks 
from rickets after being stored for a year. 
When the salmon meal was mixed with the 
all-mash basal ration and stored for a year 
it was found to hold its vitamin D better 
than when it was stored separately, indicat- 
ing that the basal ration might act as an 
antioxidant for the vitamin D. 


Oats Make Good Poultry Food 


Oats rations, regardless of the form of oats 
fed or the method of feeding, were decidedly 
superior to yellow corn rations without oats, 
for egg production, according to experiments 
at the Ohio station reported by Kennard and 
Chamberlin. 

Germinated oats gave good hatchability of eggs. 
Hulled oats were slightly better than other forms 
of oats from the standpoint of both egg produc- 
tion and feed consumption. No evidence in 
the experiment supported the general belief 
that corn is superior to oats for the mainte- 
nance of body weight of layers. As much as 
40 per cent of oats could be fed without af- 
fecting the health of the birds. 

The free choice system of feeding whole oats 
has practically ended feather picking, cannibal- 
ism and pick-outs in experimental flocks, even 
when chicks or laying pullets were closely con- 
fined. 

Inclusion of a large amount of oats in a 
yellow corn ration caused a deficiency in vita- 
min A, but the deficiency is easily corrected 
with cod liver oil, or succulent green feed. 
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Tolerance in Feed Control 
Bulletins 


By L. S. Waker, of Vermont, before Ass’n 
of American Feed Control Officials 

I have studied many control bulletins from 
many states and am surprised to note how 
many are the ways in which the findings are 
expressed. An inspection bulletin may contain 
anywhere from a dozen to 500 pages. Those I 
have surveyed have averaged about 120 pages. 
Is it necessary to use so much paper and ink? 
Is it necessary to publish full analyses? They 
are quite commonly printed with the guaranties. 
However, all that a feed buyer really needs to 
know is whether the guaranty tells the truth and 
whether the ingredients claimed to be used 
are used. He does not care a rap whether or 
not the fat content of the Smith Co.’s Poultry 
Pusher is exactly 5.16 per cent. He wants to 
know whether or not the 5 per cent fat con- 
tent which the Smith Co. guaranteed to sell him 
is present. A multiplicity of figures confuses 
rather than enlightens him. When a_ hen 
cackles, the poultry man wants to know one 
thing only, namely, whether she has laid or 
has lied. 

As I have just said, practice varies among 
the states. Guaranties are often stated and 
analytical figures presented, representing mois- 
ture, ash, protein, fat, fiber and nitrozen-free 
extract. Twenty-seven figures and many words 
may be used, and they do not give the farmer 
one whit more information of real value than is 
vouchsafed, for instance, by the Kentucky Con- 
trol. A typical Kentucky statement reads as 
follows (fictitious names used) : 


Dandy Milling Co., Danby Ky. 
Inspection samples analyzed, 5. 


Dandy 20% Protein Dairy Feed, 1; 
guaranty. 


Dandy 25% Protein Mash, 1; no cod liver meal 
found, 


Dandy Chick Chaser, 1; too high in fiber. 

Dandy Horse & Stock Feed, 2; too low in pro- 
tein, too high in fiber, excess filler present, 
adulterated and misbranded. 

I submit that the many who buy the Dan- 
dy Horse and Stock Feed and see 27 figures, 
as well as several words, needing interpreta- 
tion, do not get so clear an idea of the sit- 
uation as they get from the terse, direct 
statement of the Kentucky bulletin. 


equaled 


Tolerances. There is crying need for the 
establishment of some degree of uniformity 
in respect to what does and what does not 
constitute a deficient brand. Some control 
officials use tolerances; others do not. Some 
pillory a 20 per cent protein goods which 
analyzes 19.9 per cent. This is a palpable 
absurdity. 

One-tenth of 1 per cent is far within the 
limits of experimental error, personal equa- 
tion, sampling and analysis. Some feed in- 
spection officials list among the goats every 
brand which falls in any particular below 
guaranty, even as slightly as 0.01 per cent. 
Tolerances seem to mean nothing in their 
young lives. I have examined two bulletins 
issued recently by northeastern stations. In 
one case the guaranties numbered about 2,- 
850; in the other, about 1,125. The deficiency 
percentages as set forth by these two in- 
spection agencies were 13 and 12 respective- 
ly. Had these bulletins been Vermont publi- 
cations, the percentages would have been six 
and six. We would have been—we are— 
tolerant. Officials who cavil at a few hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent seem to me to be in- 
tolerant. 

You will remember that the word toler- 
ance has two meanings, “freedom from big- 
otry,’ and “allowed amount of variation 
from the standard or from exact conformity 
to the specified dimensions, weight, etc.” 
However, the point that I am now making is 
that there is something “rotten in Denmark” 
when the feed control officials in neighbor- 
ing states so variously interpret the same 
analytical data. The Association of Official 
Seed Analysts long ago established toler- 
ances. It is high time we did so. 


Prices of farm products continued to de- 
cline during the month ending in mid-October 
and by that time were only 112 per cent above 
the pre-war level (1910-14). The index of 
prices of things bought by farmers also con- 
tinued to decline during the month and in mid- 
October stood at 128 per cent of pre-war, as 
reported by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Heavy taxation of concerns manufacturing the 
things farmers buy, of course, prevents the 


price of things farmers sell from ever catching 
up with the rising prices of things the farmers 
buy. 
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Protein Influences Egg Size 


That the protein level of the ration influences 
the size of the eggs laid by hens was proved 
by a two year experiment at the Idaho Uni- 
versity. git oa 

The experimental birds were divided into 
three pens, and fed three different levels of 
protein. One of the pens received a ration 
containing 20 per cent animal by-products in 
the form of meat scrap, fish meal, and dried 
milk, The other pens were fed at lower pro- 
tein levels. ; 

Altho all of the pullets laid eggs of the same 
size at the beginning of the experiment, it 
took only a few weeks for the pullets on the 
heavy animal protein ration to show an increase 
in eggs weights averaging 2 ounces per dozen 
over the pullets on the medium and low pro- 
tein rations. This advantage in egg size con- 
tinued to the end of the experiment. 


New Feed Trade Marks 


“Petamine” is trade mark No. 397,972, filed 
by Kellogg Seed Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for 
a feed formula for cage birds. 


“Sweepstakes” is trade mark No. 398,512, 
filed by John M. Wilson, doing business as 
Bureka Feed Mills, Meridian, Miss), for 
horse and mule feed, and laying mash. 


A picture of a white hen, standing amid 17 
white eggs on the ground, and suitably 
framed by circles, is trade mark No. 395,643, 
filed by Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, Ill., 
for poultry feed. 

“Co-Pro-Co Chips” over a diamond shaped 
design inclosing the hyphenated word, is 
trade mark No. 395,168, filed by Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, N. Y., for a 
dog food ingredient composed of corn ce- 
real and corn sugar molasses. : 


“O I B” in large shaded letters, a drawing 
and “organic intestinal bacilli” are the parts 
of trade mark No. 389,376, filed by Arthur 
W. Porter, Des Moines, Ia., for a livestock 
and poultry concentrate made from fine 
ground cereal grains and used as a feed. 


“Banjo,” and a picture of a banjo are the 
parts of trade mark No. 393,744, filed by 
John M. Wilson, doing business as Meridian 
Grain & Elevator Co., Meridian, Miss., for 
corn meal, pearl grits, hog feed, dog feed, 
horse and mule feeds, laying mash, dairy 
feeds, and bolted cream meal. 


“Lasso” and a design similar to the letter 
H, a diamond shaped frame at the cross 
bar of the “H” inclosing a representation 
of a cow’s head, and the words, “16% Dairy 
feed” are the principal parts of trade mark 
No. 397,520, filed by the Southern Milling 
Co., Augusta, Ga., for dairy feed. 

“Harco Feeds” and the outline of a bag, 
bearing “sign of greater $ value,’ are the 
parts of trade mark No. 394,487, filed by 
Roy V. Harper, doing business as Harper 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for poultry and 
live stock feeds, shelled corn, oats, whole 
mixed grains and fitting rations for poultry 
and live stock feeding purposes. 

“LeGrande,” in outline script, the begin- 
ning and end of the “L” carried ovally 
around to inclose the word, is trade mark 
No, 396,822, filed by the Loudonville Milling 
Co,, Loudonville, O., for bran, middlings, 
mixed feed, scratch feed, chick scratch feed, 
egg mash, growing mash, starting mash, 
dairy feed, corn meal, graham flour and hog 
and pig meal. 


“Schenley,” a representation of a star 
faced medal, and “mark of merit Schenley” 
comprises trade mark No. 396,045, filed by 
the Schenley Products Co. New York, 
N. Y., for distillers dried grains for use as 
a cattle feed. The medal form, without 
words, has been filed as trade mark No. 
396,046 by the same company for the same 
purpose. 
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Combined Vitamin A Sources 
Favored by Poultry 


Laying hens require a much greater amount 


oi Vitamin A than do growing chicks, accord- 


ing to experiments at the Moscow, Ida., ex- 
periment station, reported by C. E. Lampman. 
Ina check group of birds fed a white grain ration 
(wheat, cats and barley) with no vitamin A 
supplements — all of the birds died within eight 
months, mortality occurring chiefly after the 


_ fifth month, tho few of the “birds developed the 


swollen eyes aes with vitamin A defi- 
“ciency. : 

~ Ground peas as 25 per cent of the mash, or 5 
per cent dehydrated alfalfa as the sole source 
of vitamin A in separate groups failed to pro- 
vide adequate vitamin A. A mash with 10 
per cent dehydrated alfalfa failed to give com- 
plete” protection. But when the mash was 
changed to give a variety of feeds, combining 
sources of vitamin ‘A, such as alfalfa, cod liver 
oil, yellow corn, and peas, vitamin A protection 
was ample, even tho a vitamin A free scratch 


mixture was continued. 


* 
- 


or. - 


_ available. 


< 
we? 


Principal sources of vitamin A in a poultry 
diet should be alfalfa meal and ccd liver oil, 
according to the experiment. Fresh srowing 
ereen feed is an excellent source when it is 
Improved methods of dehydrating 
alfalfa have made it a particularly potent prod- 
uct as indicated by its carotene content. 

Satisfactory vitamin A protection was ob- 
- tained with M2 per cent dehydrated alfalfa meal 
in the mash, further supplemented with cod 


liver oil. 


Digestion Co-efficients of 
| Feedingstuffs 


While there has been revolutionary ad- 


- vance in knowledge of the principles of ani- 


E 


A 


mal nutrition in recent years extremely little 
work has been done on the digestibility of 
feeding stuffs; and the published compilations 
of digestion co-efficients of feeding stuffs for 
ruminants seem not to represent the discrim- 
inating spirit of the times. 

For instance, the most frequently used tables 
ot digestion coefficients of feeding stuffs for 
domestic animals are those which have been 

compiled by F. B. Morri ison, and published in 
his reference work “Feeds and F eeding.” The 
table for ruminants, in this work, represents 
cattle and sheep together without distinction of 
the one from the other, and without reference 
to the plane of nutrition ; and on several ac- 
counts these data seem to require critical ex- 
amination. 

r Data are presented representing the average 
digestibility of a ration by two steers at six 
planes of nutrition; and comparisons are made 
of the ‘digestibility of rations by dry cows, 
milking cows, and sheep at various planes of 
nutrition. 

With the steers the digestibility ai crude pro- 
tein, total of energy-producing nutrients, 
matter, organic matter, and carbon was high- 
est at ‘the ‘plane of maintenance; was lower at 
half maintenance; and also diminished at each 
point of observation above maintenance. 

The digestibility of rations by cows was also 
found to diminish with rise in the plane of nu- 
trition above maintenance. 

The data cbtained did not afford a basis for 
critical judgment as to the influence of the plane 
of nutrition on the digestive efficiency of sheep. 

Sheep digested the rations tested in general 
more efficiently than did the cows, except for 
the crude fiber contents. 

The relative digestibility of crude fiber by 
sheep and cows differed with the proportion of 
roughage to ccncentrate in the ration: thus, 
with a proportion of concentrate to roughage 
of 1:1, cows digested crude fiber more effi- 
ciently than did sheep; but with a proportion of 
concentrate to roughage of 2:1, the sheep di- 
gested the crube fiber more efficiently than did 

_the cows, 


ling flour and other soft stocks 


- Conveyor 
brought out a few years ago 


dry 


It is concluded that the published average 
digestion co-efficients of feeding stuffs for rumi- 
nants are, in general, several per cent too high 
to apply to the full-fed milch cow; apparently 
because these co-efficients have been determined, 
in the main, with sheep, at low planes of nutri- 
tion—since sheep cannct be depended upon to 
eat regularly at high planes of feed intake. 

There is need, therefore, for separate diges- 


tion co-efficients of feeding stuffs for sheep 


and cattle; and for recognition, in this relation, 
of the influence of the plane of nutrition.— 
Pennsylvania Agri. Exp. Sta. 


H. R. Tolley, administrator of the A.A.A., 
was the speaker of the day at the luncheon 
of the Agricultural Club, Chicago, Nov. 30. 
He declared acreage control was vital, and 


that if the surplus was held by the govern- 


ment it could not depress prices. He said 
stability of agricultural prices should be 
made a major objective of the new farm bill. 
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Peanuts for Hens Require 


Supplement 


Each year farmers of Alabama produce ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 bus. of peanuts, one-third 
of which is fed to livestock, principally to hogs. 
This bulletin reports two experiments: The first 
deals with the use of whole peanuts, ground 
peanuts with shells, ground peanuts without 
shells, and peanut meal in farm-flock rations 
for laying hens; whereas, the second gives the 
results of feeding peanuts and peanut ‘products 
to baby chicks. 

It was found that the protein supplied by pea- 
nuts did nct give satisfactory results when fed 

-in simple rations to hens or chicks unless sup- 
plemented with some other protein. Both but- 
termilk and skim milk were found to be very 
effective in supplementing peanuts. air re- 
sults were obtained by using peanut meal as a 


protein supplement in rations for laying hens.— 
~ Alabama Circular 80. 
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We Hope You Have A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, Too! 


Ours is practically assured. We can’t help but have a 
Merry Christmas because of the excellent reception given 
our new plant by the entire feed industry. 


The comments of our feeder-customers alone have been 
enough to make our holiday a joyous one. They tell us 
that they like to use Swift's Soy Bean Oil Meal because— 


@ It is light in color. 
@ It is ground right for uniform mixing. 


@ It is toasted and has an appetizing 
flavor. 


@ It can be used in rations for every type 
of livestock and poultry. 


@ It is highly digestible. 


During the coming year, improve your feed with Swift's 
Soy Bean Oil Meal (Old Process, 41% Protein). 


A sample of Swifts Soy Bean Oil Meal will be mailed 
promptly on request. Phone, write, or wire for prices. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Soy Bean Mill, Champaign, Illinois 


